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ARMAGEDDON— AND  AFTER. 

I. 

The  newspapers  have  lately  been  making  large  quotations  from 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  They  might,  if  they  had 
been  so  minded,  have  laid  under  similar  contribution  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  There,  too,  with  all  the  imagery 
usual  to  Apocalyptic  literature,  is  to  be  found  a  description 
of  vague  and  confused  fighting,  when  most  of  the  Kings  of  the 
earth  come  together  to  fight  a  last  and  desperate  battle.  The 
Seven  Angels  go  forth,  each  armed  with  a  vial,  the  first  poisoning 
the  earth,  the  second  the  sea,  the  third  the  rivers  and  fountains 
of  waters,  the  fourth  the  sun.  Then  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon,  of  the  beast,  and  of  the  Antichrist  come  the  lying  spirits 
which  persuade  the  Kings  of  the  earth  to  gather  all  the  people 
for  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty  “into  a  place  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon.”  Translated  into  our  language  the 
account  might  very  well  serve  for  the  modern  assemblage  of  troops 
in  which  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  have  to  play  their 
part,  with  few,  and  not  very  important,  exceptions.  It  is  almost 
absurd  to  speak  of  the  events  of  the  past  month  as  though  they 
were  merely  incidents  in  a  great  and  important  campaign.  There 
is  nothing  in  history  like  them  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
In  the  clash  of  the  tw’o  great  European  organisations — the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente — we  have  all  those 
wild  features  of  universal  chaos  w’hich  the  writer  of  the  'Apocalypse 
saw  with  prophetic  eye  as  ushering  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
and  paving  the  way  for  a  New  Heaven  and  a  New  Earth. 

It  is  a  colossal  upheaval.  But  what  sort  of  New  Heaven  and 
New  Earth  is  it  likely  to  usher  in?  This  is  a  question  which  it 
is  hardly  too  early  to  discuss,  for  it  makes  a  vast  difference,  to  us 
English  in  especial,  if,  fighting  for  what  we  deem  to  be  a  just 
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cause,  we  can  look  forward  to  an  issue  in  the  long  run  beneficial 
to  ourselves  and  the  world.  We  know  the  character  of  the 
desperate  conflict  which  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  before  our 
eyes.  Everything  points  to  a  long  stern  war,  which  cannot  be 
completed  in  a  single  campaign.  Everyone  knows  that  Lord 
Kitchener  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied  a  war  of  three  years, 
and  we  can  hardly  ignore  the  opinion  of  so  good  a  judge.  If  we 
ask  why,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  every  nation  engaged  is  not 
fighting  for  mere  victory  in  battle,  nor  yet  for  extension  of  terri¬ 
tory  ;  but  for  something  more  important  than  these.  They  fight 
for  the  triumph  of  their  respective  ideas,  and  it  will  make  the 
greatest  difference  to  Europe  and  the  world  which  of  the  ideas  is 
eventually  conqueror.  Supposing  the  German  invasion  of  France 
ends  in  failure ;  that,  clearly,  wdll  not  finish  the  war.  Supposing 
even  that  Berlin  is  taken  by  the  Russians,  w’e  cannot  affirm  that 
so  great  an  event  will  necessarily  complete  the  campaign.  The 
whole  of  Germany  will  have  to  be  invaded  and  subdued,  and  that 
is  a  process  which  will  take  a  very  long  time  even  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  Or  take  the  opposite  hypothesis.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  Germans  capture  Paris,  and  manage  by  forced 
marches  to  defend  their  country  against  the  Muscovite  incursion. 
Even  so,  nothing  is  accomplished  of  a  lasting  character.  France 
will  go  on  fighting  as  she  did  after  1870,  and  we  shall  be  found  at 
her  side.  Or,  assuming  the  worst  hypothesis  of  all,  that  France 
lies  prostrate  under  the  heel  of  her  German  conqueror,  does  any 
one  suppose  that  Great  Britain  will  desist  from  fighting?  We 
know  perfectly  well  that,  with  the  aid  of  our  Fleet,  we  shall  still 
be  in  a  position  to  defy  the  German  invader  and  make  use  of  our 
enormous  reserves  to  wear  out  even  Teutonic  obstinacy.  The 
great  sign  and  seal  of  this  battle  to  the  death  is  the  recent 
covenant  entered  into  by  the  three  members  of  the  Triple  Entente.^ 
They  have  declared  in  the  most  formal  fashion,  over  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  their  three  representatives.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.  Paul 
Gambon,  and  Count  Benckendorff,  that  they  will  not  make  a 
separate  peace,  that  they  will  continue  to  act  in  unison,  and  fight, 
not  as  three  nations,  but  as  one.  Perhaps  one  of  the  least  ex¬ 
pected  results  of  the  present  conjuncture  is  that  the  Triple 
Entente,  w^hich  was  supposed  to  possess  less  cohesive  efficiency 
than  the  rival  organisation,  has  proved,  on  the  contrary,  the 
stronger  of  the  two.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  not  true  to  its 
name.  Italy,  the  third  and  unwnlling  member,  still  preserves 
her  neutrality,  and  declares  that  her  interests  are  not  immediately 
involved. 

In  order  to  attempt  to  discover  the  vast  changes  that  are  likely 
(1)  Subsequently  joined  by  Japan. 
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to  come  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  present  Armageddon,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  in  brief  retrospect  to  some  of  the  main  causes 
and  features  of  the  great  European  war.  Meanwhile,  I  think  the 
general  feeling  amongst  all  thoughtful  men  is  best  expressed  in 
the  phrase,  “Never  again.”  Never  again  must  we  have  to  face 
the  possibility  of  such  a  world-wide  catastrophe.  Never  again 
must  it  be  possible  for  the  pursuit  of  merely  selfish  interests  to 
work  such  colossal  havoc.  Never  again  must  we  have  war  as  the 
only  solution  of  national  differences.  Never  again  must  all  the 
arts  of  peace  be  suspended  while  Europe  rings  to  the  tramp  of 
armed  millions.  Never  again  must  spiritual,  moral,  artistic 
culture  be  submerged  under  a  wave  of  barbarism.  Never  again 
must  the  Euler  of  this  Universe  be  addressed  as  the  “God  of 
battles.”  Never  again  shall  a  new  Wordsworth  hail  “carnage” 
as  “God’s  daughter.”  The  illogicality  of  it  all  is  too  patent.  That 
everything  which  w'e  respect  and  revere  in  the  way  of  science  or 
thought  or  culture,  or  music,  or  poetry,  or  drama,  should  be 
cast  into  the  melting-pot  to  safisfy  dynastic  ambition  is  a  thing 
too  puerile  as  well  as  too  appalling  to  be  even  considered.  And 
the  horror  of  it  all  is  something  more  than  our  nerves  will  stand. 
The  best  brains  and  intellects  in  Europe,  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  youths,  all  the  manhood  everywhere  in  Europe  to  be 
shrivelled  and  consumed  in  a  holocaust  like  this — it  is  such  a 
reign  of  the  Devil  and  Antichrist  on  earth  that  it  must  be 
banished  in  perpetuity  if  civilisation  and  progress  are  to  endure. 
Never  again ! 

How  did  we  get  into  such  a  stupid  and  appalling  calamity? 
Let  us  think  for  a  moment.  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  wrong 
to  say  that  no  one  ever  expected  war  in  our  days.  Take  up  any 
of  the  recent  books.  With  the  exception  of  the  fiery  martial 
pamphlets  of  Germany,  the  work  of  a  Nietzsche  or  a  Treitschke, 
or  a  Bernhardi,  we  shall  find  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
war  on  a  large  scale  was  impossible  because  too  ruinous,  that  the 
very  size  of  the  European  armaments  made  war  impracticable. 
Or  else,  to  take  the  extreme  case  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  the 
entanglements  of  modern  finance  were  said  to  have  put  war  out  of 
count  as  an  absurdity.  We  were  a  little  too  hasty  in  our  judg¬ 
ments.  It  is  clear  that  a  single  determined  man,  if  he  is  powerful 
enough,  may  embroil  Europe.  However  destructive  modern 
armaments  may  be,  and  however  costly  a  campaign  may  prove, 
yet  there  are  men  w^ho  will  face  the  cost  and  confront  the  w^hole- 
sale  destruction  of  life  that  modern  warfare  entails.  How  pitiful 
it  is,  how  strange  also,  to  look  back  upon  the  solemn  asseveration 
of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  not  so  many  months  ago  (Port  Baltic, 
•July,  1912),  that  the  division  of  Europe  into  the  two  great  con- 
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federations  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente 
provided  a  safeguard  against  hostilities !  We  were  constantly 
assured  that  diplomats  were  working  for  a  Balance  of  Power, 
such  an  equilibrium  of  rival  forces  that  the  total  result  would  be 
stability  and  peace.  Arbitration,  too,  was  considered  by  many 
as  the  panacea,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hague  Palace  of  Peace. 
And  now  we  discover  that  nations  may  possibly  refer  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  points  of  small  importance  in  their  quarrels,  but  that  the 
greater  things  which  are  supposed  to  touch  national  honour  and 
the  preservation  of  national  life  are  tacitly,  if  not  formally, 
exempted  from  the  category  of  arbitrable  disputes.  Diplomacy, 
Arbitration,  Palaces  of  Peace  seem  equally  useless. 

II. 

In  attempting  to  understand  how  Europe  has  (to  use  Lord 
Ilosebery’s  phrase)  “rattled  into  barbarism”  in  the  uncompromis¬ 
ing  fashion  which  we  see  before  our  eyes,  we  must  distinguish 
between  recent  operative  causes  and  those  more  slowly  evolving 
antecedent  conditions,  which  play  a  considerable,  though  not 
necessarily  an  obvious  part  in  the  result.  Eecent  operative 
causes  are  such  things  as  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  Pranz 
Ferdinand  at  Serajevo,  the  consequent  Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Servia,  the  hasty  and  intemperate  action  of  the  Kaiser  in  forcing 
war,  and — from  a  more  general  point  of  view — the  particular  form 
of  Militarism  prevalent  in  Germany.  Ulterior  antecedent  con¬ 
ditions  are  to  be  found  in  the  changing  history  of  European 
States  and  their  mutual  relations  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ; 
the  ambition  of  Germany  to  create  an  Imperial  fleet ;  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Germany  to  have  “  a  place  in  the  sun  ”  and  become  a 
large  colonial  power ;  the  formation  of  a  Triple  Entente  following 
on  the  formation  of  a  Triple  Alliance  ;  the  rivalry  between  Teuton 
and  Slav ;  and  the  mutations  of  diplomacy  and  Real-politik. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  keep  the  two  sets  of  causes, 
the  recent  and  the  ulterior,  separate,  for  they  naturally  tend 
either  to  overlap  or  to  interpenetrate  one  another.  German  Mili¬ 
tarism,  for  instance,  is  only  a  specific  form  of  the  general  ambition 
of  Germany,  and  the  Austrian  desire  to  avenge  herself  on  Servia 
is  a  part  of  her  secular  animosity  towards  Slavdom  and  its  pro¬ 
tector,  Russia.  Nor  yet,  when  we  are  considering  the  present 
d^.hdcle  of  civilisation,  need  we  interest  ourselves  overmuch  in 
the  immediate  occasions  and  circumstances  of  the  huge  quarrel. 
We  want  to  know  not  how  Europe  flared  into  war,  but  why.  Our 
object  is  so  to  understand  the  present  imbroglio  as  to  prevent,  if 
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we  can,  the  possibility  for  the  future  of  any  similar  world- wide 
catastrophe. 

Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  one  or  tw’o  salient  points.  Europe 
has  often  been  accustomed  to  watch  with  anxiety  the  rise  of  some 
potent  arbiter  of  her  destinies  who  seems  to  arrogate  to  himself 
a  large  personal  dominion.  There  was  Philip  II.  There  w^as 
Louis  XIV.  There  was  Napoleon  a  hundred  years  ago.  Then, 
a  mere  shadow  of  his  great  ancestor,  there  was  Napoleon  III. 
Then  after  the  Franco-German  war,  there  was  Bismarck.  Now 
it  is  Kaiser  Wilhelm  11.  The  emergence  of  some  ambitious 
personality  naturally  makes  Europe  suspicious  and  watchful,  and 
leads  to  the  formation  of  leagues  and  confederations  against  him. 
The  only  thing,  however,  which  seems  to  have  any  power  of  real 
resistance  to  the  potential  tyrant  is  not  the  manoeuvring  of  diplo¬ 
mats,  but  the  steady  growth  of  democracy  in  Europe,  which,  in 
virtue  of  its  character  and  principles,  steadily  objects  to  the 
despotism  of  any  given  individual,  and  the  arbitrary  designs  of  a 
personal  will.  We  had  hoped  that  the  spread  of  democracies  in 
all  European  nations  w'ould  progressively  render  dynastic  wars 
an  impossibility.  The  peoples  would  cry  out,  w^e  hoped,  against 
being  butchered  to  make  a  holiday  for  any  latter-day  Csesar.  But 
democracy  is  a  slow  growth,  and  exists  in  very  varying  degrees  of 
strength  in  different  parts  of  our  continent.  Evidently  it  has  not 
yet  discovered  its  owm  power.  We  have  sadly  to  recognise  that 
its  range  of  influence  and  the  new  spirit  which  it  seeks  to  introduce 
into  the  w'orld  are  as  yet  impotent  against  the  personal  ascendancy 
of  a  monarch  and  the  old  conceptions  of  high  politics.  European 
democracy  is  still  too  vague,  too  dispersed,  too  unorganised,  to 
prevent  the  breaking  out  of  a  bloody  international  conflict. 

Europe  then  has  still  to  reckon  with  the  personal  factor — with 
all  its  vagaries  and  its  desolating  ambitions.  Let  us  see  how  this 
has  worked  in  the  case  before  us.  In  1888  the  present  German 
Emperor  ascended  the  throne.  Tw’o  years  afterw^ards,  in  March, 
1890,  the  Pilot  w'as  dropped — Bismarck  resigned.  The  change 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  substitution  of  men  like  Caprivi 
and  Hohenlohe  for  the  Iron  Chancellor.  There  was  involved  a 
radical  alteration  in  policy.  The  Germany  which  wms  the  ideal  of 
Bismarck’s  dreams  was  an  exceedingly  prosperous  self-contained 
country,  w’hich  should  flourish  mainly  because  it  developed  its 
internal  industries  as  well  as  paid  attention  to  its  agriculture,  and 
secured  its  somew'hat  perilous  position  in  the  centre  of  Europe  by 
skilful  diplomatic  means  of  sowing  dissension  amongst  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  Thus  Bismarck  discouraged  colonial  extensions.  He 
thought  they  might  weaken  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
encouraged  French  colonial  policy,  because  he  thought  it  would 
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divert  the  French  from  their  preoccupation  with  the  idea  of 
revanche.  He  played,  more  or  less  successfully,  with  England, 
sometimes  tempting  her  with  tentative  suggestions  that  she  should 
join  the  Teutonic  Empires  on  the  Continent,  sometimes  thwarting 
her  aims  by  sowing  dissensions  between  her  and  her  nearest 
neighbour,  France.  But  there  was  one  Empire  which,  certainly, 
Bismarck  dreaded,  not  so  much  because  she  was  actually  of  much 
importance,  but  because  she  might  be.  That  Empire  was  Eussia. 
The  last  thing  in  the  world  Bismarck  desired  was  precisely  that 
approximation  between  France  and  Eussia  which  ended  in  the 
strange  phenomenon  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
between  a  western  Eepublic  and  a  semi-eastern  despotic  Empire. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  had  very  different  ideals  for  Germany, 
and  in  many  points  he  simply  reversed  the  policy  of  Bismarck. 
He  began  to  develop  the  German  colonial  empire,  and  in  order 
that  it  might  be  protected  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  a  large  German  navy.  He  even  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  say  that  “the  future  of  Germany  was  on  the  sea.”  It 
was  part  of  that  peculiar  form  of  personal  autocracy  which  the 
Kaiser  introduced  that  he  should  from  time  to  time  invent 
phrases  suggestive  of  different  principles  of  his  policy.  Side  by 
side  wuth  the  assertion  that  Germany’s  future  was  on  the  sea, 
we  have  the  phrases  “Germany  wants  her  place  in  the  sun”  and 
that  the  drag  of  Teutonic  development  is  “towards  the  East.” 
The  reality  and  imminence  of  “a  yellow  peril”  was  another  of 
his  devices  for  stimulating  the  efforts  of  his  countrymen.  Thus 
the  new  policy  was  expansion,  evolution  as  a  world-power, 
colonisation,  and  each  in  turn  brought  him  up  against  the  older 
arrangement  of  European  powers.  His  colonial  policy,  especi¬ 
ally  in  Africa,  led  to  collisions  with  both  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  building  of  the  fleet,  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  other 
details  of  maritime  policy  naturally  made  England  very  sus¬ 
picious,  wdiile  the  steady  drag  towards  the  East  rendered  wholly 
unavoidable  the  conflict  between  Teutonism  and  the  Slav  races. 
Germany  looked,  undoubtedly,  towards  Asia  Minor,  and  for  this 
reason  made  great  advances  and  many  professions  of  friendship 
for  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Turkey,  indeed,  in  several  phrases 
was  declared  to  be  “the  natural  ally”  of  Germany  in  the  Near 
East.  And  if  we  ask  why,  the  answer  nowadays  is  obvious. 
Not  only  was  Turkey  to  lend  herself  to  the  encouragement  of 
German  commercial  enterprise  in  Asia  Minor,  but  she  was,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Emperor,  the  one  power  which  could  in 
time  of  trouble  make  herself  especially  obnoxious  to  Great 
Britain.  She  could  encourage  revolt  in  Egypt,  and  still  more, 
through  the  influence  of  Mahommedanism,  stir  up  disaffection 
in  India. 
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And  now  let  us  watch  this  policy  in  action  in  recent  events. 
In  1897  Germany  demanded  reparation  from  China  for  the  recent 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries.  Troops  were  landed  at 
Kiao-chau  Bay,  a  large  pecuniary  indemnity  of  about  T35,000 
was  refused,  and  Iviao-chau  itself  with  the  adjacent  territory 
was  ceded  to  Germany.  That  was  a  significant  demonstration 
of  the  Emperor’s  determination  to  make  his  country  a  world- 
Power,  so  that,  as  was  stated  afterwards,  nothing  should  occur 
in  the  whole  world  in  which  Germany  would  not  have  her  say. 
Meanwhile,  in  Europe  itself  event  after  event  occurred  to  prove 
the  persistent  character  of  German  aggressiveness.  On  March 
31st,  1905,  the  German  Emperor  landed  at  Tangier,  in  order 
to  aid  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  in  his  demand  for  a  Conference 
of  the  Powers  to  check  the  military  dispositions  of  France. 
M.  Delcasse,  France’s  Foreign  Minister,  demurred  to  this  pro¬ 
posal,  asserting  that  a  Conference  was  wholly  unnecessary. 
Thereupon  Prince  Bulow  used  menacing  language,  and  Delcasse 
resigned  in  June,  1905.  The  Conference  of  Algeciras  w^as  held 
in  January,  1906,  in  which  Austria  proved  herself  “a  brilliant 
second  ”  to  Germany.  Two  years  afterw^ards,  in  1908,  came  still 
further  proofs  of  Germany’s  ambition.  Austria  annexed  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  Eussia  immediately  protested ;  so  did  most 
of  the  other  Great  Powers.  But  Germany  at  once  took  up  the 
Austrian  cause,  and  stood  “in  shining  armour”  side  by  side 
with  her  ally.  Inasmuch  as  Eussia  was,  in  1908,  only  just 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  her  disastrous  war  wdth  Japan, 
and  was  therefore  in  no  condition  to  take  the  offensive,  the 
Triple  Alliance  gained  a  distinct  victory.  Three  years  later 
occurred  another  striking  event.  In  July,  1911,  the  world  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  the  German  gunboat  Panther,  joined 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  cruiser  Berlin,  had  been  sent  to  Agadir. 
Clearly  Berlin  intended  to  reopen  the  whole  Moroccan  question, 
and  the  tension  between  the  Powers  was  for  some  time  acute. 
Nor  did  Mr.  Lloyd  George  make  it  much  better  by  a  fiery  speech 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  July  21st,  which  considerably  fluttered 
the  Continental  dovecots.  The  immediate  problem,  however, 
was  solved  by  the  cession  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  in  the  Congo  basin  by  France  to  Germany  in 
compensation  for  German  acquiescence  in  the  French  protec¬ 
torate  over  Morocco.  I  need  not,  perhaps,  refer  to  other  more 
recent  events.  One  point,  however,  must  not  be  omitted.  The 
issue  of  the  Balkan  Wars  in  1912  caused  a  distinct  disappoint¬ 
ment  for  both  Germany  and  Austria.  Turkey’s  defeat  lessened 
the  importance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  an  ally.  Austria  had 
to  curb  her  desires  in  the  direction  of  Salonica.  And  the  enemies 
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who  had  prevented  the  realisation  of  wide  Teutonic  schemes 
were  Servia  and  her  protector,  Kussia.  From  this  time  onwards 
Austria  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  herself  on  Servia, 
while  Germany,  in  close  union  with  her  ally,  began  to  study 
the  situation  in  relation  to  the  Great  Northern  Empire  in  an 
eminently  bellicose  spirit. 

III. 

Now  that  we  have  the  j^roper  standpoint  from  which  to  watch 
the  general  tendency  of  events  like  these,  w’e  can  form  some 
estimate  of  the  nature  of  German  ambition  and  the  results  of 
the  personal  ascendancy  of  the  Kaiser.  We  speak  vaguely  of 
Militarism.  Fortunately,  w’e  have  a  very  valuable  document 
to  enable  us  to  understand  what  precisely  German  militarism 
signifies.  General  von  Bernhardi’s  Germany  and  the  Next 
War  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  most  suggestive, 
of  books,  intended  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  German  ambition. 
Bernhardi  w^rites  like  a  soldier.  Such  philosophy  as  he  possesses 
he  has  taken  from  Nietzsche.  His  applications  of  history  come 
from  Treitschke.  He  was  persuaded  himself  that  the  main  object 
of  human  life  is  w’ar,  and  the  higher  the  nation  the  more  per¬ 
sistently  must  it  pursue  preparations  for  war.  Hence  the  best 
men  in  the  State  are  the  fighting  men.  Ethics  and  religion,  so 
far  as  they  deprecate  fighting  and  plead  for  peace,  are  absolutely 
pernicious.  Culture  does  not  mean,  as  we  hoped  and  thought, 
the  best  development  of  scientific  and  artistic  enlightenment, 
but  merely  an  all-absorbing  wull-power,  an  all-devouring  am¬ 
bition  to  be  on  the  top  and  to  crush  everyone  else.  The  assump¬ 
tion  throughout  is  that  the  German  is  the  highest  sf^ecimen  of 
humanity.  Germany  is  especially  qualified  to  be  the  leader, 
and  the  only  way  in  wdiich  it  can  become  the  leader  is  to  have 
such  overwhelming  military  power  that  no  one  has  any  chance 
of  resisting.  Moreover,  all  methods  are  justified  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  German  culture — duplicity,  violence,  the  delibernte 
sownng  of  dissensions  between  possible  rivals,  incitements  of 
Asiatics  to  rise  against  Europeans.  All  means  are  to  be  adopted 
to  win  the  ultimate  great  victory,  and,  of  coiirse,  w'hen  the 
struggle  comes  there  must  be  no  misplaced  leniency  to  any  of 
the  inferior  races  who  interpose  between  Germany  and  her  legi¬ 
timate  place  in  the  sun.^  The  ideal  is  almost  too  naive  and  too 
ferocious  to  be  conceived  by  ordinary  minds.  Yet  here  it  all 

(1)  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  by  F.  von  Bernhardi.  See  especially  chap.  5, 
“World-Power  or  Downfall.”  Other  works  which  may  be  consulted  are  J.  A. 
Cramb’s  Germany  and  England  (esp.  pp.  111-112)  and  Professor  Usher’s  Pan- 
Germaniam,. 
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stands  in  black  and  white.  According  to  Bernhardi’s  volume 
German  militarism  means  at  least  two  things.  First  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  every  other  nationality  except  the  German ;  second 
the  suppression  of  the  whole  civilian  element  in  the  population 
under  the  heel  of  the  German  drill-sergeant.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  recent  war  has  been  conducted  by  Berlin  with  such 
appalling  barbarism  and  ferocity? 

Our  inquiry  so  far  has  led  to  two  conclusions.  We  have 
discovered  by  bitter  experience  that  a  personal  ascendancy,  such 
as  the  German  Emperor  wields,  is  in  the  highest  degree  perilous 
to  the  interests  of  peace  ;  and  that  a  militarism  such  as  that 
which  holds  in  its  thrall  the  German  Empire  is  an  open  menace 
to  intellectual  culture  and  to  Christian  ethics.  But  we  must 
not  suppose  that  these  conclusions  are  only  true  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  Teutonic  race,  and  that  the  same  phenomena 
observed  elsewhere  are  comparatively  innocuous.  Alas !  auto¬ 
cracy  in  any  and  every  country  seems  to  be  inimical  to  the  best 
and  highest  of  social  needs,  and  militarism,  wherever  found, 
is  the  enemy  of  pacific  social  development.  Let  us  take  a  few 
instances  at  haphazard  of  the  danger  of  the  personal  factor  In 
European  politics.  There  is  hardly  a  person  to  be  found  nowa¬ 
days  who  defends  the  Crimean  War,  or  indeed  thinks  that  it 
was  in  any  sense  inevitable.  Yet  if  there  was  one  man  more 
than  another  whose  personal  will  brought  it  about,  it  was — not 
Lord  Aberdeen  who  ought  to  have  been  responsible — but  Lord 
Stratford  de  Eedcliffe.  “The  great  Eltchi,”  as  he  was  called, 
was  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  a  man  of  uncommon 
strength  of  will,  which,  as  is  often  the  case  with  these  powerful 
natures,  not  infrequently  degenerated  into  sheer  obstinacy.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  England  was  to  support  Turkey  and 
fight  with  Russia,  and  inasmuch  as  Louis  Napoleon,  for  the 
sake  of  personal  glory,  had  similar  opinions,  France  as  well  as 
England  was  dragged  into  a  costly  and  quite  useless  war. 
Napoleon  HI.  has  already  figured  among  those  aspiring  monarchs 
who  wish  “to  sit  in  the  chair  of  Europe.”  It  was  his  personal 
will  once  more  which  sent  the  unhappy  Maximilian  to  his  death 
in  Mexico,  and  his  personal  jealousy  of  Prussia  which  launched 
him  in  the  fatal  enterprise  “a  Berlin”  in  1870.  In  the  latter 
case  we  find  another  personal  influence,  still  more  sinister — that 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  whose  capricious  ambition  and  inter¬ 
ference  in  military  matters  directly  led  to  the  ruinous  disaster 
of  Sedan.  The  French  people,  who  had  to  suffer,  discovered  it 
too  late.  “Quicquid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Achivi.”  Or  take 
another  more  recent  instance.  Who  was  responsible  for  the 
Russo-Japanese  war?  Not  Kuropatkin,  assuredly,  nor  yet  the 
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Eussian  Prime  Minister,  but  certain  of  the  Grand  Dukes  and 
probably  the  Tsar  himself,  who  were  interested  in  the  forests 
of  the  Yalu  district  and  had  no  mind  to  lose  the  money  they 
had  invested  in  a  purely  financial  operation.  The  truth  is  that 
modern  Europe  has  no  room  for  “prancing  Proconsuls,”  and  no 
longer  takes  stock  in  autocrats.  They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  super¬ 
annuated,  out  of  date.  To  use  an  expressive  colloquialism  they 
are  “a  back  number.”  The  progress  of  the  world  demands  the 
development  of  peoples  :  it  has  no  use  for  mediaeval  monarchies 
like  that  of  Potsdam.  One  of  the  things  we  ought  to  banish  for 
ever  is  the  horrible  idea  that  whole  nations  can  be  massacred 
and  civilisation  indefinitely  postponed  to  suit  the  individual 
caprice  of  a  bragging  and  self-opinionated  despot  who  calls  him¬ 
self  God’s  elect.  Now  that  we  know  the  ruin  he  can  cause,  let 
us  fight  shy  of  the  Superman,  and  the  whole  range  of  ideas 
which  he  connotes. 

Militarism  is  another  of  our  maladies.  Here  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  with  some  care.  A  military  spirit  is  one  thing  :  mili¬ 
tarism  is  another.  It  is  probable  that  no  nation  is  w'orthy  to 
survive  which  does  not  possess  a  military  spirit,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  instinct  to  defend  itself  and  its  liberties  against  an 
aggressor.  It  is  a  virtue  which  is  closely  interfused  with  high 
moral  qualities — self-respect,  a  proper  pride,  self-reliance — and 
is  compatible  with  real  modesty  and  sobriety  of  mind. 
But  militarism  has  nothing  ethical  about  it.  It  is  not 
courage,  but  sheer  pugnacity  and  quarrelsomeness,  and 
as  exemplified  in  our  modern  history  it  means  the  dominion  of 
a  clique,  the  reign  of  a  few  self-opinionated  officials.  That  these 
individuals  should  possess  only  a  limited  intelligence  is  almost 
inevitable.  Existing  for  the  purposes  of  wmr,  they  naturally  look 
at  everything  from  an  oblique  and  perverted  point  of  view.  They 
regard  nations,  not  as  peaceful  communities  of  citizens,  but  as 
material  to  be  worked  up  into  armies.  Their  assumption  is  that 
war,  being  an  indelible  feature  in  the  history  of  our  common 
humanity,  must  be  ceaselessly  prepared  for  by  the  piling  up  of 
huge  armaments  and  weapons  of  destruction.  Their  invariable 
motto  is  that  if  you  wdsh  for  peace  you  must  prepare  for  war— 
“si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum  ” — a  notoriously  false  apophthegm, 
because  armaments  are  provocative,  not  soothing,  and  the  man 
who  is  a  swash-buckler  invites  attack.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
thousands  of  military  men  do  not  belong  to  this  category  ;  no 
one  dreads  war  so  much  as  the  man  who  knows  what  it  means. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  individuals,  I  am  speaking  of  a  particular 
caste,  military  officials  in  the  abstract,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so, 
who,  because  their  business  is  war,  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
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what  the  pacific  social  development  of  a  people  really  means. 
Militarism  is  simply  a  one-sided,  partial  point  of  view,  and  to 
enforce  that  upon  a  nation  is  as  though  a  man  with  a  pronounced 
squint  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  man  of  normal  vision.  We 
have  seen  what  it  involves  in  Germany.  In  a  less  offensive 
form,  however,  it  exists  in  most  States,  and  its  root  idea  is 
usually  that  the  civilian  as  such  belongs  to  a  lower  order  of 
humanity,  and  is  not  so  important  to  the  State  as  the  officer 
who  discharges  vague  and  for  the  most  part  useless  functions  in 
the  War  Office.^  It  is  a  swollen,  over-developed  militarism  that 
has  got  us  into  the  present  mess,  and  one  of  our  earliest  con¬ 
cerns,  when  the  storm  is  over,  must  be  to  put  it  into  its  proper 
place.  Let  him  who  uses  the  sword  perish  by  the  sword. 

IV. 

And  I  fear  that  there  is  another  ancient  piece  of  our  inter¬ 
national  strategy  which  has  been  found  wanting.  I  approach 
with  some  hesitation  the  subject  of  diplomacy,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  so  many  elements  of  value  to  a  State,  and  has  given  so  many 
opportunities  for  active  and  original  minds.  Its  worst  feature 
is  that  its  operations  have  to  be  conducted  in  secret  :  its  best 
is  that  it  affords  a  fine  exemplification  of  the  way  in  which  the 
history  and  fortunes  of  States  are — to  their  advantage — 
dependent  upon  the  initiative  of  gifted  and  patriotic  in¬ 
dividuals.  But  if  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  recent 
years,  we  shall  discover  that  diplomacy  has  not  fulfilled 
its  especial  mission.  According  to  a  well-known  cynical 
dictum  a  diplomatist  is  a  man  who  is  paid  to  lie  for  his 
country.  And,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  least  gracious  aspects  of 
the  diplomatic  career  that  it  seems  necessarily  to  involve  the  use 
of  a  certain  amount  of  chicanery  and  falsehood,  the  object  being 
to  jockey  opponents  by  means  of  skilful  ruses  into  a  position  in 
which  they  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage.  Clearly,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  better  aims  than  these  for  diplomacy — one  aim 
in  particular,  which  is  the  preservation  of  peace.  A  diplomat 
is  supposed  to  have  failed  if  the  result  of  his  work  leads  to  war. 
It  is  not  his  business  to  bring  about  war.  Any  king  or  prime 
minister  or  general  can  do  that,  very  often  with  conspicuous 
ease.  A  diplomat  is  a  skilful  statesman  versed  in  international 
politics,  who  makes  the  best  provision  he  can  for  the  interests 
of  his  country,  carefully  steering  it  away  from  those  rocks  of 
angry  hostility  on  which  possibly  his  good  ship  may  founder. 

Now  what  has  diplomacy  done  for  us  during  the  last  few  years? 

(1)  Thus  it  was  the  Military  party  in  Bulgaria  which  drove  her  to  the 
disastrous  second  Balkan  war,  and  the  Military  party  in  Austria  which  insisted 
on  the  ultimatum  to  Servia 
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It  has  formed  certain  understandings  and  alliances  between 
different  States ;  it  has  tried  to  safeguard  our  position  by  creating 
sympathetic  bonds  wdth  those  nations  who  are  allied  to  us  in 
policy.  It  has  also  attempted  to  produce  that  kind  of  “Balance 
of  Power  ”  in  Europe  which  on  its  own  showing  makes  for  peace. 
This  Balance  of  Power,  so  often  and  so  mysteriously  alluded 
to  by  the  diplomatic  world,  has  become  a  veritable  fetish.  Perhaps 
its  supreme  achievement  was  reached  when  two  autocratic 
monarchs — the  Tsar  of  Eussia  and  the  German  Emperor — 
solemnly  propounded  a  statement,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Port 
Baltic  that  the  Balance  of  Power,  as  distributed  between  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente,  had  proved  itself  valuable 
in  the  interests  of  European  peace.  That  was  only  two  years  ago, 
and  the  thing  seems  a  mockery  now.  If  we  examine  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  a  Balance  of  Power,  w-e  shall  see  that  it  pre¬ 
supposes  certain  conditions  of  animosity  and  attempts  to  neutralise 
them  by  the  exhibition  of  superior  or,  at  all  events,  equivalent 
forces.  A  Balance  of  Power  in  the  Continental  system  assumes, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  ready 
to  fly  at  each  other’s  throats,  and  that  the  only  way  to  deter 
them  is  to  make  them  realise  how  extremely  perilous  to  them¬ 
selves  would  be  any  such  military  enterprise.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase?  If  we  listen  to  the 
Delphic  oracles  of  diplomacy  on  this  subject  of  the  Balance  of 
Power,  w’e  shall  understand  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  man 
invoking  this  phrase  means  that  he  wants  the  Balance  of  Power 
to  be  favourable  to  himself.  It  is  not  so  much  an  exact  equipoise 
that  he  desires,  as  a  certain  tendency  of  the  scales  to  dip  in  his 
direction.  If  Germany  feels  herself  w’eak  she  not  only  associates 
Austria  and  Italy  with  herself,  but  looks  eastward  to  get  the 
assistance  of  Turkey,  or,  perhaps,  attempts — as  it  so  happens 
without  any  success — to  create  sympathy  for  herself  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Prance  feels  herself 
in  danger,  she  not  only  forms  an  Alliance  with  Eussia,  but  also 
an  Entente  with  England  and,  on  the  principle  that  the  friends 
of  one’s  friends  ought  to  be  accepted,  produces  a  further  Entente 
between  England  and  Eussia.  England,  on  her  part,  if  for  what¬ 
ever  reason  she  feels  that  she  is  liable  to  attack,  goes  even  so 
far  as  to  make  an  Alliance  with  an  Asiatic  nation — Japan — in  order 
to  safeguard  her  Asiatic  interests  in  India.  Thus,  when  diplo¬ 
matists  invoke  the  necessity  of  a  Balance  of  Power,  they  are 
really  trying  to  work  for  a  preponderance  of  power  on  their  side. 
It  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so.  An  exact  Balance  of 
Power  must  result  in  a  stalemate. 

Observe  what  has  happened  to  Great  Britain  during  recent 
years.  When  she  was  ruled  by  that  extremely  clear-headed 
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though  obstinate  statesman,  Lord  Salisbury,  she  remained,  at 
his  advice,  outside  the  circle  of  Continental  entanglements  and 
rejoiced  in  what  was  known  as  a  policy  of  “  Splendid  Isolation.” 
It  was,  of  course,  a  selfish  policy.  It  rested  on  sound  geographical 
grounds,  because,  making  use  of  the  fortunate  accident  that  Great 
Britain  is  an  island,  it  suggested  that  she  could  pursue  her  own 
commercial  career  and,  thanks  to  the  English  Channel,  let  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang.  Such  a  position  could 
not  possibly  last,  partly  because  Great  Britain  is  not  only  an 
island,  but  also  an  Empire  scattered  over  the  seven  seas ;  partly 
because  we  could  not  remain  alien  from  those  social  and  economic 
interests  which  necessarily  link  our  career  with  Continental 
nations.  So  we  became  part  of  the  Continental  system,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  us  to  choose  friends  and  partners  and  mark 
off  other  peoples  as  our  enemies.  It  might  have  been  possible 
a  certain  number  of  years  ago  for  us  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance. 
At  one  time  Prince  Billow  seemed  anxious  that  we  should  do 
so,  and  Chamberlain  on  our  side  was  by  no  means  unwilling. 
But  gradually  we  discovered  that  Germany  was  intensely  jealous 
of  us  as  a  Colonial  Power  and  as  a  great  sea  Power,  and  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  we  preferred  to  compose  our 
ancient  differences  with  France  and  promote  an  understanding 
between  English  and  French  as  the  nearest  of  neighbours  and  the 
most  convenient  of  allies.  Observe,  however,  that  every  step  in 
the  process  w'as  a  challenge,  and  a  challenge  which  the  rival 
aimed  at  could  not  possibly  ignore.  The  conclusion  of  the 
French  Entente  Cordiale  in  1904,  the  launching  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  in  1906,  the  formation  of  the  Russian  agreement  in  1907, 
and  certain  changes  which  we  made  in  our  own  Army  were 
obviously  intended  as  warnings  to  Germany  that  we  were  danger¬ 
ous  people  to  attack.^  Germany  naturally  sought  reprisals  in  her 
fashion,  and  gradually  Europe  was  transformed  into  a  huge 
armed  camp,  divided  into  two  powerful  organisations  which 
necessarily  w’atched  each  other  with  no  friendly  gaze. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  course  of  events  could  possibly  have  been 
altered.  When  once  we  became  part  of  the  Continental  system, 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  choose  between  friends  and  enemies. 
I  only  say  that  if  diplomacy  calls  itself  an  agency  for  preventing 
war,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  successful.  Its  famous 
doctrine  of  a  Balance  of  Power  is  in  reality  a  mere  phrase.  If 
one  combination  be  represented  as  X  and  the  other  as  Y,  and  X 
increases  itself  up  to  X^,  it  becomes  necessary  that  Y  should 
similarly  increase  itself  to  Y^,  a  process  which,  clearly,  does  not 
make  for  peace.  I  should  imagine  that  the  best  of  diplomatists 
(1)  See  The  War  of  Steel  and  Gold,  by  H.  N.  Brailsford — opening  chapter  on 
the  Balance  of  Power. 
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were  quite  aware  of  this.  Indeed,  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  owing  to  definite  experience  in  the  last 
two  years,  not  only  discovered  the  uselessness  of  the  principle 
of  a  Balance  of  Power,  but  did  his  best  to  substitute  something 
entirely  dilferent — the  Concert  of  Europe.  All  the  negotiations 
he  conducted  during  and  after  the  two  Balkan  Wars,  his  constant 
effort  to  summon  London  Conferences  and  other  things,  were 
intended  to  create  a  Concert  of  European  Powders,  discussing 
amongst  themselves  the  best  measures  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Alas!  the  wdiole  of  the  fabric  w^as  destroyed,  the  fair 
prospects  hopelessly  clouded  over,  by  the  intemjierate  ambition 
of  the  Kaiser,  wdio,  just  because  he  believed  that  the  Balance 
of  Power  was  favourable  to  himself,  that  Kussia  was  unready, 
that  France  w'as  involved  in  serious  domestic  trouble,  that 
England  w'as  on  the  brink  of  Civil  War,  set  fire  to  the  magazine 
and  engineered  the  present  colossal  explosion. 

One  cannot  feel  sure  that  diplomacy  as  hitherto  recognised  will 
be  able,  or,  indeed,  ought  to  be  able,  to  survive  the  shock.  In 
this  country,  as  in  others,  diplomacy  has  been  considered  a  highly 
specialised  science,  which  can  only  be  conducted  by  trained  men 
and  by  methods  of  entire  secrecy.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
England  has  far  less  control  over  her  foreign  policy  than  any  of 
the  Continental  Powers.  In  Germany  foreign  affairs  come  before 
the  Eeichstag,  in  France  they  are  surveyed  by  the  Senate,  in 
America  there  is  a  special  department  of  the  Senate  empowered 
to  deal  with  foreign  concerns.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Parliament  has  practically  no  control  whatsoever 
over  foreign  affairs,  it  is  not  even  consulted  in  the  formation  of 
treaties  and  arrangements  with  other  nations.  Nor  yet  has  the 
Cabinet  any  real  control,  because  it  must  act  together  as  a  whole, 
and  a  determined  criticism  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  means  the 
resignation  of  the  Government.  Fortunately,  our  diplomacy  has 
been  left  for  the  most  part  in  very  able  hands.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  surely  a  paradox  that  the  English  people  should  know  so  little 
about  foreign  affairs  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  any  control 
in  questions  that  affect  their  life  or  death.  Democracy,  though 
it  is  supposed  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  foreign  relations,  could 
hardly  have  made  a  worse  mess  of  it  than  the  highly-trained 
Chancelleries.  When  the  new  Europe  arises  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  old,  it  is  not  very  hazardous  to  prophesy  that  diplomacy, 
with  its  secret  methods,  its  belief  in  phrases  and  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  its  assumption  of  a  special  professional  knowledge, 
will  find  the  range  of  its  powers  and  the  sphere  of  its  authority 
sensibly  curtailed.  Outis. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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“Whoever  cannot  keep  quiet  in  Europe  is  a  menace  to  peace,  a  disturber 
of  the  peace.” — Bismarck  to  Prince  Hohenlohe. 

In  a  recent  volume  embodying  fifty  years’  personal  recollections 
of  Germany,  I  ventured  to  postulate  that  nations,  like  individuals, 
have  their  spells  of  probation,  of  enthusiasm  for  some  high 
purpose,  followed  by  periods  of  exhaustion,  recuperation,  and 
renewed  effort.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
uninterrupted  trend  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  The  history  of  a  race 
is  not  a  record  of  uniform  progress,  but  resembles  more  the 
motion  of  the  sea,  with  its  tides  and  fluctuations,  or  the  barometer 
with  its  rises  and  depressions. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Prussia  astonished  the  world  by  beating 
the  great  military  power  of  Austria  to  her  knees,  yet  she  did  not 
annex  a  foot  of  Austrian  territory.  Even  in  1870,  Germany’s 
terms  to  France  might  be  termed  moderate  when  brought  into 
comparison  with  those  which  France  would  probably  have  exacted 
in  case  of  a  French  victory.  All  wars  are  necessarily  cruel,  but 
both  in  1866  and  ’70  private  property  was  respected  in  a  manner 
hitherto  unusual  in  war,  even  among  the  more  civilised  races. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  1870  Germany  attempted  no 
infringement  of  Belgian  neutrality.  In  the  previous  war  the 
sympathies  of  the  world  were  fairly  divided  between  the  French 
and  the  Germans.  This  is  not  so  to-day.  For  some  years  past 
Europe  has  been  kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  ever-increasing, 
restless  ambition  of  Germany.  Far  from  remaining  satisfied  with 
the  gratifying  results  achieved  in  all  directions  during  a  remark¬ 
able  period  of  peace  and  national  development,  she  has  now 
challenged  the  three  greatest  races  of  Europe — the  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  Slav,  and  the  Latin — to  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  forfeiting 
the  goodwill  of  the  world  and  staking  her  very  existence  on  the 
issue  of  what  is  really  and  fundamentally  an  attempt  to  annex 
Naboth’s  vineyard. 

Professor  Cramb^  tells  us  that  it  takes  at  least  half  a  century 
for  any  German  thought  to  cross  the  North  Sea,  and  proves  it 
to  be  so  in  his  own  case.  He  credits  Treitschke  with  an  influence 
over  the  German  mind  of  to-day  which  he  no  longer  possesses, 
to  the  same  extent  as  he  did  about  forty  years  ago.  I  am 
in  a  position  to  cite  Professor  Hans  Delbruck  as  my  authority 
for  the  statement  that  Treitschke’s  influence  has  been  on  the 

(1)  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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wane  for  some  time ;  that  he  is  no  longer  actual  in  the  present ; 
that  he  is  old-fashioned  {veraltet).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
possible  to  prove  almost  anything  from  Treitschke’s  writings. 
Upon  them  one  might  found  a  crushing  condemnation  of  present- 
day  Grerman  tendencies. 

The  case  is  far  simpler  and  more  vulgar  than  Professor  Cramb’s 
lecture  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  A  striving  for  a  lofty  aim 
on  the  part  of  serious  historians  has  not  brought  about  the  present 
situation.  Modern  German  feeling  has  been  assiduously  worked 
up  by  journalists.  Until  yesterday  our  own  Press  glorified  the 
German  Emperor  as  the  powerful  friend  of  peace,  thereby  play¬ 
ing  his  game  most  effectually,  and  now  inundates  us  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  “iK)werful”  intellect  of  a  Bernhardi — the  greatness 
of  a  Treitschke  whose  very  name  not  long  ago  was  unknown  to 
them,  and  whose  writings  have  never  been  translated  into 
English.  The  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  forces  which  have 
brought  about  Armageddon  are  rarely  mentioned.  The  change  has 
been  the  work  of  journalists,  not  of  scholars  and  high  thinkers. 
Bernhardi,  Lamprecht,  and  the  ineffable  Houston  Chamberlain, 
the  Emperor’s  protege,  judged  by  the  nature  of  their  writings, 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  inspired  yeasty  journalists,  and  are 
frankly  recognised  as  such  by  the  few  German  thinkers  who  have 
retained  the  equilibrium  of  their  mental  faculties.  Lower  down 
on  the  intellectual  scale  may  be  noted  the  well-known  leader- 
writer  of  the  Kreuzzeitung ,  Professor  Schiemann,  a  sinister  per¬ 
sonage,  and,  according  to  English  journalists,  the  political  adviser 
of  the  Emperor.  He  has  been  ladling  out  poison  for  years. 
Then  Count  Keventlow,  the  journalist,  a  retired  naval  officer,  one 
among  many  ;  a  few  disappointed,  shunted  diplomatists  with  a  turn 
for  journalism — not  to  forget  ninety-five  German  newspaper 
correspondents  domiciled  in  London.  Many  of  these  have  for 
years  past  indulged  their  waspish  instincts  by  ill-natured  com¬ 
ments  on  England  and  everything  English.  Such  is  “das  Chor 
der  Eache ’’ — “the  Squad  of  Vengeance” — which  has  supplied 
the  German  “Hurrah-Canaille”  wdth  its  version  of  British  de¬ 
cadence,  and  thereby  furthering  the  plans  of  William,  his 
military  camarilla,  and  the  Krupp  armament  interest.  Not 
German  idealism,  forsooth,  but  the  acquisition  of  British  Colonies, 
and  the  luxuries  which  were  to  come  from  their  possession, 
flitted  before  the  ill-balanced  brains  of  the  parvenu  mob  and  its 
aristocratic  wire-pullers. 

The  fact  is  that  no  writers  or  teachers  of  recent  times  suffice 
for  the  understanding  of  Germany’s  responsibility  for  the  present 
wnrld  conflagration.  They  may  have  fanned  the  flames,  but  the 
combustible'  matter  was  there,  dormant  in  the  national  soul ;  the 
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dominant  characteristics  of  which  are  practically  unchangeable 
through  centuries,  and  not  to  be  fundamentally  affected  by  such 
powerful  influences  as  compulsory  schooling  and  mental 
training.  The  history  of  Germany’s  past,  notably  in  such 
works  as  Gustav  Freytag’s  Bilder  Deutscher  Vergangenheit, 
Johannes  Scherr’s  graphic  descriptions  in  his  Deutsche  Kultur- 
geschichte,  Johannes  Janssen’s  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes 
seit  dein  Mittelalter ,  and  many  other  kindred  works,  supply 
us  with  endless  material  for  thought.  They  reveal  the  true 
sources  of  the  cataclysm  of  to-day,  and  justify  us  in  regarding 
it  as  a  result  of  a  huge  obsession  of  the  national  mind  brought 
about  by  its  judgment  having  been  affected  by  prosperity,  and 
proving  beyond  question  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  hereditary 
taint  in  nations  as  there  is  admittedly  in  the  case  of  individuals. 

Indeed,  we  are  here  face  to  face  wdth  one  of  those  strange 
phenomena  in  the  life  of  a  people  of  which  there  are  so  many 
instances  to  be  found  in  history.  Forces  have  long  been  at  work 
which  for  the  time  being  have  neutralised  every  higher  instinct — 
always  at  best  the  driving  power  of  the  few — and  pandered  to 
the  only  influences  they  themselves  believed  in,  money  and  brute 
force:  “Ote-toi  de  la  que  je  m’y  mette.”  Pretensions  born  of 
morbid  self-esteem,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  towards  England 
have  for  years  past  been  the  dominant  notes  for  German  journa¬ 
lists  and  authors  to  play  on  who  wanted  a  public ;  and  this  con¬ 
stitutes  not  only  the  crux  of  the  situation,  but  its  tragic  signi¬ 
ficance  for  Germany.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but 
for  her  provocation  of  England,  Germany’s  independence  could 
never  have  been  successfully  assailed,  even  by  Eussia  and  France 
combined.  Also,  it  was  not  Russia  or  France,  but  England  and 
her  supposed  hatred  and  envy  of  Germany,  which  have  gradually 
become  the  German  national  obsession.  Of  this,  in  their 
blind  infatuation,  her  loquacious  soldiers  and  professors  have 
made  no  secret.  Germany’s  gross  mistake  in  under-estimating 
England’s  power  and,  above  all,  the  English  character,  in  spite 
of  a  systematic  espionage  on  a  scale  such  as  the  wmrld  has  never 
seen,  and  despite  the  host  of  German  professors  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  England,  and  the  ninety-five  German 
newspaper  correspondents  domiciled  in  London — already  men¬ 
tioned — thrown  in,  provides  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  tragi-comedy  of  history  :  the  biter  bitten  ! 

One  explanation  of  this  fatal  blunder  is  to  be  found  in  the 
defects  of  the  German  “psyche” — pointedly  referred  to  by 
Nietzsche  in  his  pregnant  remark  that  his  countrymen  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  psychological  tact,  and  that  Germany  herself  has  no 
future.  If  this  be  true  it  would  explain  how  it  has  come  to  pass 
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that,  whereas  German  organisation,  mechanics,  ballistics, 
dynamics,  armaments — in  short,  everything  which  could  be 
attained  by  plodding  intelligence  and  crafty  cunning,  had  been 
brought  to  an  unrivalled  perfection — the  application  of  intuitive 
insight  has  failed  signally  all  along  the  line.  Never  has 
mechanical  intelligence  been  so  devoid  of  psychical  intuition  as 
here ! 

It  is  in  this  domain  that  German  judgment  has  been  shown  to 
be  beneath  contempt — as  of  that  of  a  Malay  running  amok. 
This  in  itself  already  points  to  a  morbid  abnormality  of  their  mental 
condition ;  for  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  national  character, 
even  if  we  make  every  allowance  for  eccentric  idiosyncrasies. 
There  is  something  false,  something  mendacious,  something  god¬ 
forsaken,  which  has  its  source  in  the  gross  materialism  which 
has  been  slowly  growing  up,  and  against  which  a  few  high- 
minded  men,  such  as  Paulsen  and  Eucken,  have  raised  their 
voice  in  vain.  Nothing  could  reveal  the  gulf — the  yawning  abyss 
— which  separates  the  Germany  of  Fichte,  or  even  that  of  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago,  from  that  of  Bethmann  Hollweg  and 
William  II.,  more  clearly  than  this  aberration  of  the  national 
mind. 

Germany  has  not  lacked  among  its  own  thinkers,  and  those  of 
highest  calibre,  men  who  have  foreseen  that  the  truculence  of  a 
military  caste  would  lead  to  disaster,  and  that  the  German  race 
was  not  destined  for  the  conquering  hegemony  of  the  world.  Some 
of  these  come  down  to  a  period  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
but  they  have  been  unable  to  stem  the  dominant  influences  at 
work.  There  has  been  a  deliberate  putting  aside  of  the  higher 
school  of  ethics  for  a  materialistic  and  brutal  philosophy.  Ger¬ 
many  has  deserted  its  gods  to  run  after  the  crude  dogmas  of  a 
Nietzsche,  culminating  in  the  frank  degradation  of  idealism  of  a 
Bernhardi  and  a  Houston  Chamberlain. 

In  the  political  world  there  has  been  an  analogous  movement, 
displacing  the  men  with  minds  that  could  survey  a  continent  by 
those  of  the  narrow  ideas  of  a  military  school,  who  have  dabbled 
in  diplomacy  in  the  narrow  circle  of  a  vision  that  covered  no 
more  than  the  corner  of  which  they  were  the  centre.  A  von  der 
Goltz  has  worked  for  certain  immediate  ends  in  Turkey  without 
either  the  comprehension  or  the  power  to  understand  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  diplomacy  upon  the  sensibilities  of  Italy  or 
other  Powers  whose  feelings  it  was  of  the  first  importance  for 
Germany  to  consider.  The  result  has  been  a  complete  divorce 
of  the  diplomacy  of  Germany  from  any  knowledge  of  the  under 
problems  of  Europe  and  Germany’s  relations  to  them. 

This  preference  for  the  mediocre  in  thought,  in  politics,  in  the 
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field  of  diplomacy,  has  affected  the  whole  national  structure  of 
Germany.  It  has  been  illustrated  in  the  desertion  of  a  simpler, 
sturdier  life  in  the  cities  for  the  flashiness  which  used  to  be 
associated  with  Paris  and  other  Continental  capitals.  It  has 
shown  itself  in  the  decadence  of  music,  the  drama,  and  the  arts, 
in  the  preference  for  the  crude  discords  and  the  clamour  of  noise 
for  the  sweeter  harmonies  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  past ;  in 
the  love  of  mere  force  and  brutal  situations  on  the  stage,  in  the 
running  after  sensationalism  for  sensationalism’s  sake. 

Few  foreigners  get  an  inkling  of  w'hat  an  amount  of  terrorism 
has  been  brought  to  bear  during  the  last  twenty  years  upon  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character  in  every  sphere  of  life,  in  the  university, 
in  administrative  and  diplomatic  life,  and,  above  all,  in  that 
Tinselled  Misery,  as  a  German  writer  has  called  the  life  of  an 
Army  officer.  In  commerce,  among  shopkeepers,  and  the 
smaller  fry  of  officials,  even  railway  and  post-office  employes,  the 
same  sinister  influences  have  been  persistently  at  work — on  the 
one  side,  blasphemous,  hypocritical  appeals  to  the  Deity  of  a 
peculiarly  revolting  nature  :  on  the  other,  the  most  cynical 
materialism  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  situation  and  its  prospects 
for  Germany  without  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  German 
character.  Few  Englishmen  whom  I  have  met  have  any  deep 
knowledge  of  that  character.  Even  such  as  have  attended 
German  universities  or  been  for  years  English  newspaper 
correspondents  in  Berlin  rarely  seem  to  get  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  whole  military  system  of  Prussia,  which  in  the  first 
instance  w’as  evolved  by  Gneisenau,  based  upon  his  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  American  War  of  liberation  in  which  he  took  part 
with  the  English,  has  been  w^orked  out  with  due  regard  to  the 
psychology  of  the  German  race.  History  show's  that  the  German 
people  do  not  possess  the  individual  pugnacity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  of  the  French,  let  alone  the  stolid  physical  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  Slav.  The  Germans  have  always  required  a  high 
standard  of  enthusiasm  combined  with  skilful  leadership  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  be  successful  in  the  field.  Their  history  does  not 
show  us,  as,  for  instance,  does  that  of  Russia,  great  stubbornness 
w'here  neither  of  these  advantages  has  been  present.  And  the 
same  applies  to  the  Austrians  as  far  as  they  are  of  Teuton  race. 
The  difference  of  the  two  conditions  is  illustrated  by  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  w'ars  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  that  of 
1806,  w'hen,  although  the  Prussians  were  commanded  by  a  man 
I  renowned  for  his  personal  courage — the  Duke  of  Brunswick — after 
their  first  defeat  they  surrendered  almost  without  resistance,  and 
even  gave  up  powerful  fortresses  like  Magdeburg  to  a  few  hundred 
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horsemen.  The  importance  of  the  psychical  element  is  preg¬ 
nantly  exemplified,  even  after  so  short  an  interval  as  seven  years, 
by  the  high  moral  of  the  Prussians  in  1813,  when  they  fought 
with  great  persistence,  and  with  comparatively  few  casualties  or 
surrenders.  But  most  instructive  are  the  lessons  conveyed  by  the 
campaigns  of  1866  and  1870.  In  these  able  diplomacy,  splendid 
leadership,  high  enthusiasm,  and  the  successful  employment  of 
the  most  marked  military  characteristics  of  the  Germans — great 
marching  capacity  and  mass  attacks — led  from  one  victory  to 
another. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  draw  complete  comparisons  between  the 
psychical  and  tactical  elements  of  1870  and  the  present  war,  but 
already  il  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  Germans  are  not 
imbued  with  the  enthusiasm — particularly  as  regards  the  officers 
—they  possessed  in  1870 ;  nor  are  present  conditions,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Field-Marshal  Blumenthal,  so  favour¬ 
able  for  the  employment  of  their  shock  tactics. 

The  quandary,  the  tight  corner  into  which  the  Emperor  finally 
got  himself,  and  wFich  brought  about  the  war,  was  foreshadowed 
by  Prince  Biilow’  as  a  possibility  in  a  conversation  with 
me  in  the  summer  of  1908.  The  figure  of  speech  he  made 
use  of  was,  that,  in  case  the  Emperor,  his  master,  should 
compromise  himself  once  too  often  in  foreign  politics,  he  would 
either  have  to  take  the  consequences  or,  by  giving  way,  lose 
prestige  in  his  own  country  to  such  an  extent  “that  no  dog  would 
take  a  bone  from  him.”  The  Emperor,  in  short,  could  not  face 
the  loss  of  dignity  which  befell  his  great-uncle,  Frederick  William 
the  Fourth.  The  Emperor’s  theatrical  championship  of  Austria 
in  1908  w’as  a  short-lived  triumph.  Like  a  gambling  tyro  who, 
having  once  punted  successfully,  tries  again,  the  Emperor  has 
played  once  too  often,  and  apparently  lost !  Well  might  the 
Viennese,  wFo  hailed  him  wdth  delight  on  the  said  occasion,  when 
he  came  to  sun  himself  in  their  demonstrative  gratitude,  wring 
their  hands  in  despair  to-day. 

The  delusion  that  the  Allies  would  conclude  peace  singly  is 
shattered.  The  folly  of  thinking  that  Bismarck’s  weapon  of 
“Terror”  would  intimidate  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Eussian! 
It  has  only  caused  a  fierce  resentment  against  enemies  whose 
trickery  has  been  conspicuous  enough,  but  wFo  apparently  do 
not  possess  the  characteristics  of  a  great  political  race. 

How  Germany  has  mis-read  the  glorious  martial  record 
of  F ranee !  Surely  her  memory  went  back  no  further  than  the 
Second  Empire.  In  regard  to  England,  how  strange  has  been 
her  misreading  of  the  past !  How  little  she  knew  of  the 
Belgians  and  their  stubborn  fight  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
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of  the  silent,  unconquered  Eussians  with  their  terror-inspiiing 
battle  cry  :  “Stupoi”  (Forward).  And  how  they  over-rated  the 
ever-defeated  Austrians.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  item  missing 
to  complete  the  disastrous  record  of  their  false  estimates.  This 
would  be  siqiplied  by  involving  the  poor  Turks  in  their  ruin,  as 
if  they  had  not  suffered  enough  already  from  German  friendship ! 
The  Thirty  Years’  War  cost  Germany  ten  million  human  lives ; 
Napoleon  may  have  cost  Europe  the  loss  of  five  millions.  What 
is  the  blood  money  of  Prussian  militarism  going  to  be? 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  these  contradictions  and 
the  dangers  they  'narboured  were  unknown  to  many  Germans,  and 
had  not  been  voiced  by  them.  Certain  writers  have  ventilated 
their  views  in  print  over  and  over  again,  a  course  of  action  which 
called  for  no  small  amount  of  moral  courage.  Many  are  the 
books  and  pamphlets  which  have  appeared  in  Germany  in  recent 
years  drawing  attention  to  the  causes  of  German  unpopularity 
among  other  nations,^  to  the  coarse  barbaresque  side  of  German 
civilisation ,2  and,  in  truly  prophetic  fashion,  warning  the  people 
against  the  impending  catastrophe  of  military  defeat  and  financial 
ruin.®  Many  have  been  the  monitions  that  Germany  was  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  intoxicated  with  a  malicious  form  of 
Chauvinism  far  more  vicious  and  dangerous  than  that  of  France, 
and  that  in  throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  Germany 
was  embracing  a  corpse.^ 

But  all  to  no  purpose  :  the  poison  of  Houston  Chamberlain,  an 
Englishman  ;  of  Count  Gobineau,  a  Frenchman  ;  and  of  Nietzsche, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  of  Polish  extraction,  had  done  its 
work ;  journalism  and  the  military  camarilla  have  crowned  it. 

Twenty  years  of  threats  and  evasions  have  come  to  an  end. 
The  tragedy  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  specious  plausibility  of 
Germany’s  desire  for  Colonies  and  a  Fleet  to  protect  them  from 
whom  ? — England  ! 

This  mad  rivalry  with  England  will  probably  result  in  raising 
Russia  on  a  pinnacle  of  power,  w’hereas  it  might  have  been  in 
the  interest  of  civilisation  to  see  Germany  strong  and  self- 
respecting,  but  not  a  Germany  such  as  it  has  come  to  be  under 
William — a  restless  menace  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  methods  of  Prussian  diplomacy  have  long  been  in  evil 
odour.  They  have  worked  either  by  obsequious  cringing,  pro¬ 
testations  of  friendship  tow^ards  the  Great  Powers,  or  truculence 
to  the  lesser  ones.  It  had  almost  become  a  jocular  pass-wnrd 

(1)  Germania  im  Avsland.  Karl  Bottcher.  Gera.  1906.  Second  edition  of 
five  thousand  copies. 

(2)  Unkultur.  Carl  Wigand.  Berlin.  1907. 

(3)  Deutschland  vor  der  Katastrophe.  Josef  Sonntag.  Leipzig.  1913. 

(4)  Mdrz.  July  18th,  1914. 
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among  certain  German  diplomats  that  smaller  Powers  could  be 
treated  with  supercilious  disdain.  The  irony  of  fate  ordained  that 
a  small  Power  such  as  Servia  should  provide  the  pretext  for  light¬ 
ing  a  world  conflagration,  and  that  another  small  Power  by  its 
heroism  should  shake  the  might  of  Prussian  militarism.  Belgium 
has  saved  Europe ;  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  little 
Belgium  had  succumbed  to  Prussian  blandishments  English  public 
opinion  might  have  hesitated  to  declare  war. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the  interference  of  the  military 
element  in  Germany’s  foreign  politics  has  been  so  drastically 
described  by  various  German  writers  that  an  Englishman  need 
not  waste  much  time  or  thought  over  the  matter.  He  need  only 
cite  German  criticisms  which  have  in  many  instances  shown 
themselves  to  have  been  only  too  w^ell  founded  on  fact.  Bismarck 
hated  and  had  no  words  strong  enough  to  stigmatise  the  politician 
Generals.  With  regard  to  the  sinister  influence  of  that  much- 
advertised  loquacious  German,  General  von  der  Goltz,  I  take  the 
following  from  an  outspoken  German  book,  already  referred  to, 
entitled,  Germany  before  the  Catastrophe,  published  only  as 
recently  as  last  year. 

“General  von  der  Goltz  has  so  worked  that  Italy  would  be 
forcibly  pushed  on  the  side  of  our  enemies  in  case  of  a  war. 

.  .  .  Out  of  regard  for  its  unprotected  coast,  not  to  mention 
its  African  provinces,  Italy  has  no  longer  any  choice  between  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Entente.  And  even  without 
this  forcible  necessity  it  would  have  been  very  questionable 
whether  Italy  would  have  placed  herself  on  the  side  of  the  most 
hated  Austria ;  for,  in  the  same  way  as  General  von  der  Goltz 
agitated  in  Germany  against  Italy  during  the  Tripoli  campaign, 
so  also  the  Austrian  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Conrad  von  Hotzendorf, 
acted — to  speak  mildly — in  a  sense  which  offended  Italy.  Eor  in 
Vienna  the  military  authorities  calculated  upon  a  weakening  of 
the  military  prestige  of  Italy  as  certain,  and  disclosed  too  early 
their  cards,  hoping  for  a  correction  of  the  disasters  of  1859  and 
1866  in  Upper  Italy.  .  .  .  Under  a  Bismarck  such  a  pandemonium 
in  w^hich  diplomacy  and  military  authorities  indulged  in  a  regular 
race  to  ruin,  compromising  our  military  position  in  all  directions, 
and  thus  blocking  every  chance  of  our  finding  outside  support, 
would  have  been  impossible.  Moltke,  the  great  man  of  silence, 
and  von  der  Goltz  the  great  talker  and  scribbler — what  a  yawning 
abyss  separates  them  !  ” 

It  may  be  argued  in  mitigation  of  Prussian  methods  that  their 
trickiness  arises  from  necessity,  which,  according  to  Bethmann 
Hollweg,  knows  no  law,  and  thus  explains,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
condones,  the  cynical  methods  of  diplomacy,  the  espionage 
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employed  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  warfare,  and  even  the 
building  of  the  Fleet  based  on  the  filching  of  English  ideas.  In 
order  to  understand  these  the  student  might  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  but  in  every  case  to  those  preceding  the  1866 
War.  The  memoirs  of  Prince  Kraft  of  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen 
during  his  apix)intment  as  Military  Attach^  to  the  Prussian 
Embassy  in  Vienna  give  a  most  unblushing  account  of  his  spying 
operations,  such  as  it  might  be  sought  in  vain  to  parallel  in  mili¬ 
tary  history.  At  times  even  his  instincts  would  appear  to  have 
rebelled  against  the  dirty  nature  of  his  “job,”  for  surely  no  man  of 
the  Prince’s  standing  was  ever  given  such  work  to  do.  Yet  in  no 
country  in  the  world  have  men  in  a  similar  position  been  so  frank, 
not  to  say  voluble  and  loquacious,  in  their  disclosures  as  these 
duly  accredited  Prussian  spies.  Nor  should  the  activity  of  Field- 
Marshal  von  Loe  in  a  like  capacity  in  Paris  previous  to  the  1870 
War  be  lost  sight  of ;  inasmuch  as  we  know  from  his  Memoirs 
that  it  was  largely  on  the  strength  of  von  Loe’s  assurances  that 
the  Emperor  William  built  his  hopes  of  the  German  Army  being 
superior  to  the  French  at  that  crucial  period.  These  data  explain 
on  the  one  hand  the  tremendous  growth  of  a  loathsome  form  of 
German  spying  carried  on  in  peace,  as  well  as  the  nervous 
suspiciousness  of  that  excitable  personage,  the  present  German 
Emperor,  regarding  the  spying  proclivities  of  certain  Military 
Attaches  of  foreign  Powers  in  Berlin,  which  has  produced  several 
scandalous  incidents  of  recent  years. 

The  Germans  indulge  in  dreams,  they  prate  of  the  superiority 
of  their  race.  In  reality  their  military  swashbucklers  have  a 
small  opinion  of  their  owm  fellow-countrymen,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  not  without  reason,  for  the  German  people 
have  not  shown  the  spirit  to  rebel  as  the  French  have  repeatedly 
done  against  their  oppressors.  According  to  Professor  Vambery, 
a  German  General  assured  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  that  one  Turkish 
soldier  was  worth  three  Germans.  Could  an  Englishman  be 
found  so  debased  as  thus  to  decry  his  own  countrymen? 

Now,  despite  the  fact  that  almost  every  Boyal  House  in  Europe 
except  those  of  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Savoy  are  of  German 
race,  the  Germans  have  nowhere,  not  even  in  the  Pnited  States, 
where,  if  anywhere,  the  prizes  of  life  are  to  the  strongest,  brought 
forth  any  personality  in  public  life  of  the  first  rank  :  a  few  soldiers, 
but  no  statesman  or  great  lawyer — those  vocations  which  call  for 
the  strongest  fibre.  The  millions  of  Germans  abroad  have  not 
produced  a  personality  such  as  Beaconsfield.  The  race  has 
never  been  able  to  exercise  authority  over  others  by  moral 
ascendancy  without  the  backing  of  an  overwhelming  display  of 
physical  force. 
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Even  the  courage  of  their  military  class  does  not  impress  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  rarely  reveals  a  touch  of  the  benign  chivalrous 
vein  of  the  finer  Anglo-Saxon  or  French.  Only  in  the  rare  instance 
of  a  Bismarck  do  we  find  a  man  risking  his  own  life  (as  Bismarck 
did  in  the  case  of  his  servant)  to  save  that  of  a  fellow  man : 
quite  an  ordinary  phenomenon  among  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
use  made  of  weapons  such  as  floating  mines,  aerial  bombs,  the 
avoidance  of  more  straightforward,  virile  methods  of  combat,  has 
filled  our  people  with  a  feeling  of  repulsion  toward  the  Germans  as 
a  race,  which  may  not  die  out  in  a  generation.  The  difference 
of  methods  as  between  Germany  and  England  is  that  of  compul¬ 
sion  versus  free  volition.  Even  the  employment  of  chicanery  may 
be  justified  with  a  view  to  defend  one’s  country,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire;  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  succeed  as  a  means  to  conquer  the  world,  particularly  as  against 
such  tough  and  free  races  as  the  English  and  the  French. 

In  Germany  we  see  a  people,  with  the  most  indistinct  national 
hall-mark,  challenging  issues  with  three  of  the  most  pronounced 
national  races  in  the  world,  and  she  will  have  to  accept  the  con¬ 
sequences,  among  which  will  be  social  antipathy  for  many  years. 
Here  the  arrogance  of  those  Germans  who  have  made  their 
fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  and  never  ceased  reviling  those 
amidst  w'hom  they  achieved  success,  will  find  its  Nemesis ! 

The  unfavourable  geographical  position  of  Germany  might  tend 
to  excuse  the  Germans  using  many  means  others  would  have 
shrunk  from.  But  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  under¬ 
hand  spying  proclivities  of  Germany  have  become  almost  morbid, 
and  one  of  the  first  results  of  this  present  war  should  be  a  new 
departure  on  cleaner  lines,  or  an  ostracism  of  the  German  race 
throughout  the  wmrld  might  w^ell  be  the  alternative.  Nature 
allows  things  to  go  on  until  they  come  to  a  head  and  disease  breaks 
out.  Then  the  body  either  throws  them  off  or  the  patient 
succumbs. 

This  war  comes  as  a  Divine  judgment — the  day  of  settling  of 
accounts — and  not  to  the  Germans  alone.  It  wnll  punish  us  for 
our  worship  of  the  golden  calf  and  the  brazen  image,  will  tend  to 
shatter  the  self-complacency  and  the  self- absorption  of  the 
University  professor  with  bis  remoteness  from  real  human  in¬ 
terests — the  things  which  spring  from  the  heart — and  will  scatter 
much  of  the  shallow  buffoonery  of  public  life.  For  the  soulless 
mind  the  settlement  is  at  hand. 

In  Germany  this  process  of  moral  redemption  is  likely  to  be 
more  violent  than  with  us.  because  Germany  has  set  up  artificial 
barriers  which  interfere  w'ith  the  natural  impulses  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  forces  and  they  bottle  up  poison  in  the  system.  Autocracy, 
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militarist-bred  antagonisms  and  hatreds,  such  as  are  only  to  be 
met  with  among  Montenegrin,  Serbian,  and  other  undisciplined 
races,  and  which  are  practically  unknown  to  the  better  elements 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  all  have  to  go  in  the  general 
cleaning-up. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  obsession  of  the  German 
mind  has  been  the  contemptuous,  insulting  references  to  England 
of  the  truculent  Bobadils  for  many  years  past.  These  in  them¬ 
selves  should  be  enough  to  rouse  the  ire  of  the  most  peaceful  and 
friendly  inclined  Englishman.  If  our  aims  had  ever  been  such 
as  the  Germans  have  averred — w’ith  God  everlastingly  on  their 
tongue,  but  not  in  their  hearts — then  w’e  may  rest  assured  that 
England  could  never  have  united  half  the  whole  w’orld  against 
their  present  enemy. 

England  and  autocratic  Germany  stand  for  two  irreconcilable, 
antagonistic  sets  of  ideas — the  one  of  compulsion,  w’hich  ends  not 
so  much  by  the  warping  of  the  intellect  as  of  the  character  and 
its  ultimate  bondage  and  debasement ;  the  other  based  on  free 
volition,  with  all  the  excrescences  of  liberty  and  licence,  but 
these  restrained  by  the  noblest  code  of  conduct  in  the  world.  If 
Germany  should  win,  the  result  would  not  be  the  expansion  of 
those  better  qualities  and  institutions,  to  a  description  of  w^hich 
a  few  Englishmen  have  devoted  much  of  their  time ;  but,  after 
the  breaking  of  the  character  of  their  own  people  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  Germans  would  endeavour  to  break  Europe.  But  those 
who  direct  Britain’s  destinies  are  confident  of  victory  and  of 
ensuring  liberty  for  England  and  Europe ;  for 

“There’s  a  divinity  doth  shape  our  ends. 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 


Sidney  Whitman. 


OUK  INVINCIBLE  SWOKD  DKAWN  FKOM  THE  SEA. 


In  the  Armageddon  which  is  laying  waste  vast  areas  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  we  must  win  by  the  invincible  influence  of 
the  weapons  which  we  wield  as  a  sea-surrounded  kingdom  which 
is  the  island  fortress  of  a  great  maritime  Empire  knit  together 
by  the  seas  which  we  command.  Moreover,  we  shall  win  our 
final  victories  by  our  military  and  economic  strength.  This  may 
seem  a  strange  saying.  We  are  a  people  who  make  it  our  boast 
in  time  of  peace  that  we  have  “a  supreme  Fleet,  but  practically 
no  army.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  our  land  power,  the  extension 
of  our  sea  power — the  sw'ord  which  we  are  drawing  from  the  sea 
— that  we  shall  triumph  on  the  final  day  over  the  great  conscript 
armies  of  our  enemies. 

In  times  of  peace  we  resisted  the  temptation  to  take  upon  our¬ 
selves  the  burden  of  conscription.  We  are  now  reaping  from  the 
land  the  harvest  of  the  seed  we  sowed  in  the  sea.  Owing  to  oiir 
geographical  situation  we  have  been  able  to  employ  our  manhood 
in  past  years  in  creating  those  economic  factors  in  the  State  which 
are  among  its  most  powerful  weapons  :  our  gold  and  silver  bullets 
are  more  deadly  than  dum-dum  bullets.  It  is  on  these  economic 
foundations,  screened  from  serious  injury  by  the  fleets  at  sea 
while  continental  countries  are  sulTering  all  the  exhaustion 
wdiich  necessarily  accompanies  war  on  land,  that  we  are 
now  able  to  build  up  the  military  machine  which  must 
inevitably,  in  association  with  the  armies  of  France  and  Bussia, 
humble  to  the  dust  the  sixth  military  tyrant  who  has  arisen  in 
the  world  since  the  British  people  became  the  guardians  of  liberty. 
Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  and  Napoleon  in  turn  struggled  to  become  the  master  of 
Europe.  In  each  case  the  aspirant  to  dominion  was  brought  to 
defeat  by  a  country  which  has  never  jwssessed  a  great  standing 
army — has  never  been  a  nation  in  arms — but  has  believed  that  its 
power  rests  on  the  sea  and  from  the  sea  will  arise  in  time  of  crisis 
to  repel  the  deadliest  blows. 

The  peace  strategy  of  a  maritime  Power  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  a  military  Power.  When  Tvar  comes  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  war  strategy  of  the  one  and  the 
other  and  the  means  by  which  organised  violence  is  exercised  in 
pursuit  of  national  policy.  Field-Marshal  Earl  Kitchener,  in  a 
memorandum  on  Imperial  defence  which  he  prepared  for  the 
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Commonwealth  Government,  made  a  statement  which  may  be 
recalled  with  profit  at  this  moment  : 

It  is  an  axiom  held  by  the  British  Government  that  the 
Empire’s  existence  depends  primarily  upon  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  and  efficient  naval  forces. 

The  British  peoples  are  incurably  maritime — by  geographical 
distribution,  by  instinct,  and  by  political  bias,  because  sea  power 
has  always  suggested  freedom.  At  the  moment  when  war  broke 
out  our  naval  power  stood  high — w^e  w’ere  nearly  twice  as  strong 
as  the  next  greatest  sea-Power ;  at  the  moment,  but  only  at  the 
moment,  our  military  power  stood  low  in  comparison  with  the 
enormous  forces — a  total  of  about  15,000,000  men — which  were 
immediately  mobilised  in  Europe.  Consequently,  in  the  early 
stages,  at  least,  of  the  present  war,  the  influence  which  we  could 
exert  most  powerfully  and  most  usefully  to  ourselves  and  those 
associated  with  us  took  a  naval  form.  From  the  beginning  our 
first  line  of  defence  became  our  first  line  of  offence.  The  North 
Sea  became  “a  closed  lake.”  German  trade  was  strangled,  Ger¬ 
man  shipping  driven  off  the  seas,  and  the  German  colonial  empire 
divorced  from  the  motherland  and  smothered  in  detail. 

As  the  war  on  the  Continent  goes  forward  a  process  of  sub¬ 
traction  of  military  power  wdll  proceed  steadily  from  day  to  day — 
due  to  the  casualties  of  battle  and  disease  and  to  the  scarcity  of 
food  and  the  increase  of  unemployment  reacting  on  public 
opinion  ;  the  troops  which  remain  will  be  worn  out  physically,  and 
the  civilian  population  depressed  and  disheartened.  Consequently, 
as  the  war  works  towards  its  conclusion  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  process  of  subtraction  continues  relentlessly,  our  military 
power  wdll  rise  in  the  scale,  particularly  as  the  early  period  of 
the  war  has  been  utilised  for  calling  out  the  reserves,  embodying 
the  Territorials,  enlisting  two  new  armies,  and  training  all  the 
partially  trained  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

If  by  pursuing  an  offensive-defensive  policy  on  the  sea  we 
can  continue  to  strangle  the  maritime  activities  of  our  two  great 
enemies — and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  are  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  on  oversea  supplies — we  shall  gain  a  grip  on  the  whole 
strategic  situation,  ashore  as  well  as  afloat,  which  will  enable  us 
to  use  our  increased  military  force  as  it  should  be  used  :  It  is 
the  projectile  of  the  naval  arm  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  at 
any  moment  and  at  any  place,  as  may  be  decided  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  direct  it. 

But  it  may  be  argued  that  in  view’  of  our  “obligations  to 
France  ”  we  should  have  created  a  great  army  in  advance  ready 
to  take  the  field  immediately.  Had  we  done  so  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  possessed  a  supreme  Fleet  and  supreme  economic 
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power.  We  could  not  have  everything ;  that  must  be  admitted, 
since  our  resources  did  not  even  permit  us  to  secure  as  strong  a 
Navy  as  we  now  require.  That  is  the  first  point ;  the  Grand 
Army  would  have  been  created  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  which  is  our  life-line,  and  also  at  the  expense  of  our 
economic  power.  But  there  is  a  second  point  not  less  important. 

In  the  circumstances  which  came  into  view  in  the  last  days  of 
July,  there  was  nothing  in  British  policy  which  rendered  necessary 
the  employment  of  military  force  on  the  Continent.  Although 
we  had  abandoned  our  former  position  of  splendid  isolation,  and 
had  formed  close  friendships  with  France  and  Russia,  the  British 
Government  had  its  hands  entirely  free  so  far  as  the  employment 
of  military  force  was  concerned.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  only  a  few 
weeks  before  the  crisis  arose,  took  the  House  of  Commons  into 
his  confidence.  As  Foreign  Minister  he  had  recently  accom¬ 
panied  the  King  on  the  State  Visit  to  Paris,  and  rumours  were 
current  that  the  entente  between  the  two  countries  had  become 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance.  In  these  circumstances 
Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  11th. 
He  said  that  it  was  as  true  then  as  a  year  before  that  Great 
Britain  was  bound  by  no  agreements  committing  her  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  European  war,  that  no  negotiations  had  been  concluded, 
none  were  in  progress,  and  none  were  likely  to  be  entered  upon 
to  make  that  statement  less  true.  And,  moreover,  any  such 
agreement,  if  made,  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
On  the  eve  of  hostilities  the  Foreign  Minister  made  the  position 
of  this  country  still  more  clear.  Speaking  on  the  day  preceding 
Germany’s  declaration  of  war — August  3rd — Sir  Edward  Grey 
stated  : — 

“Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  British  obligations.  I  have  assured 
the  House,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  assured  the  House  more  than  once, 
that  if  any  crisis  such  as  this  arose,  we  should  come  before  the  House  of 
Commons  and  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  free  to  decide  what  the  British 
attitude  should  be — that  we  would  have  no  secret  engagement  to  spring 
upon  the  House  and  tell  the  House  that  because  we  had  entered  into  that 
engagement  there  was  an  obligation  of  honour  on  the  country. 

“  I  will  deal  with  that  point  and  clear  the  ground  first.  There  have 
been  in  Europe  two  diplomatic  groups — the  Triple  Alliance  and  what 
has  come  to  be  known  for  some  years  as  the  Triple  Entente.  The  Triple 
Entente  was  not  an  alliance;  it  was  a  diplomatic  group. 

“  The  House  will  remember  that  in  1008  there  was  a  crisis,  a  Balkan 
crisis,  which  originated  in  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
The  Russian  Minister,  M.  Izvolzky,  came  to  London — his  visit  had  been 
planned  before  the  crisis  broke  out — and  I  told  him  definitely  then  that 
this  being  a  Balkan  affair  I  did  not  consider  that  public  opinion  in  this 
country  would  justify  us  in  promising  him  anything  more  than  diplomatic 
support.  More  was  never  asked  from  us,  more  was  never  given,  and  more 
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was  never  promised.  In  this  present  crisis  up  till  yesterday  (August  2)  we 
had  also  given  no  promise  of  anything  more  than  diplomatic  support.  Up  till 
yesterday  no  promise  of  anything  more  than  diplomatic  support  was  given.” 

Then,  recalling  the  history  of  the  entente,  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  stated  that  during  the  Agadir  crisis  of  1906  the  British 
Government  had  stated  that  nothing  could  be  promised  in  the 
way  of  support  to  France  in  war  against  Germany  unless 
such  action  was  subsequently  to  receive  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  British  public  opinion  when  occasion  arose.  “I 
made  no  promises,”  declared  Sir  Edward  Grey,  ‘‘and  I  used  no 
threats.”  The  position  as  explained  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
accepted  by  the  French  Government,  but  they  suggested  that 
‘‘unless  between  military  and  naval  experts  some  conversation 
had  taken  place,”  England  would  not  be  able  to  give  armed 
support,  even  if  she  wished  to  give  it,  when  the  time  came. 
With  the  approval  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet 
“conversations”  between  the  chief  naval  and  military  experts 
of  the  two  countries  were  authorised.  Having  thus  cleared  the 
ground.  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  declaration  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  June  11th  last,  came  to  more  recent  events  ; — 

“Subsequently,  in  1912,  after  a  discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  Cabinet, 
it  was  decided  that  we  ought  to  have  a  definite  undertaking  in  writing, 
though  it  was  only  in  the  form  of  an  unofficial  letter,  that  these  conversations 
were  not  binding  on  the  freedom  of  either  Government.  On  November  22nd, 
1912,  I  wrote  to  the  French  Ambassador  the  letter  which  I  will  now  read 
to  the  House,  and  I  received  from  him  a  letter  in  similar  terms  in  reply. 
The  letter  which  I  have  to  read  will  be  known  to  the  public  now  as 
a  record  that,  whatever  took  place  between  military  and  naval  experts, 
they  were  not  binding  engagements  on  the  Government.  This  is  the  letter  : — 

My  dear  Ambassador — From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  French  and 
British  naval  and  military  experts  have  consulted  together.  It  has  always 
been  understood  that  such  consultation  does  not  restrict  the  freedom  of 
either  Government  to  decide  at  any  future  time  whether  or  not  to  assist 
the  other  by  armed  force.  We  have  agreed  that  consultatidh  between 
experts  is  not,  and  ought  not,  to  he  regarded  as  an  engagement  which 
commits  either  Government  to  action  in  a  contingency  which  has  not  yet 
arisen  and  may  never  arise.  The  disposition,  for  instance,  of  the  French 
and  British  Fleets  respectively  at  the  present  moment  is  not  based  on 
an  engagement  to  co-operate  in  war. 

You  have,  however,  pointed  out  that  if  either  Government  had  grave 
reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  Power,  it  might  become 
essential  to  know  whether  in  that  event  it  could  depend  on  the  armed 
assistance  of  the  other.  I  agree  that  if  either  Government  had  grave 
reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked  attack  by  a  third  Power,  or  something 
which  threatened  the  general  peace,  it  should  immediately  discuss  with 
the  other  AYhether  both  Governments  should  not  act  together  to  prevent 
aggression  and  to  preserve  peace,  and,  if  so,  what  measures  they  would 
be  prepared  to  take  in  common.’ 

"  That  is  the  starting-point  for  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
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present  crisis.  I  think  it  makes  it  clear  that  what  the  Prime  Minister 
and  I  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  perfectly  justified  as  regards 
our  freedom  to  decide  in  a  crisis  what  our  line  should  be — whether  we 
should  intervene  or  abstain.  The  Government  remained  perfectly  free. 
That  I  say  to  clear  the  ground  from  the  point  of  view  of  obligations,  and 
I  think  it  was  due  to  prove  our  good  faith  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
I  should  give  that  full  information  to  the  House  now  and  say,  what  I  think 
is  obvious  from  the  letter  I  have  just  read,  that  we  do  not  construe  anything 
which  has  previously  taken  place  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
Powers  in  this  matter  as  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  Government  to 
decide  what  attitude  they  shall  take  now  or  restricting  the  freedom  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  decide  what  their  attitude  shall  be.” 

It  is  apparent  from  the  exposure  of  policy  which  Sir  Edward 
Grey  subsequently  made  that  the  Cabinet  in  the  circumstances 
which  were  then  coming  to  a  head  determined  to  shield  Erance 
from  attack  by  the  German  Fleet,  but  to  refrain,  at  any  rate  for 
the  time  being,  from  landing  British  troops  on  the  Continent. 

Then  occurred  a  dramatic  and  unexpected  incident  which 
completely  changed  the  complexion  of  affairs.  France  having 
stated  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  British  Government  that 
she  was  resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  the  German 
Government  not  only  refused  to  give  such  an  undertaking,  but 
immediately  invaded  the  country  whose  frontiers  it  had  promised 
to  respect.  The  touching  appeal  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
to  King  George  which  followed  upon  this  brutal  disregard  of 
treaty  obligations  led  to  an  inevitable  change  in  British  policy. 
Forthwith  the  British  people  were  compelled  by  every  considera¬ 
tion  of  honour,  self-respect,  and  self-preservation  to  use  every 
power  at  their  disposal  to  thwart  the  policy  of  Germany.  Ger¬ 
many  thus  opened  the  war  by  the  one  act  which  could  have 
consolidated  British  opinion — Liberal  and  Labour,  as  well  as 
Unionist ;  she  made  an  attack  on  a  small  nationality  which  she 
had  promised  to  help  defend ! 

An  interval  of  silence  occurred,  and  then  the  curtain  rose  to 
reveal  British  troops  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers  of 
France  and  Belgium.  This  is  not  the  appropriate  moment 
for  considering  the  wisdom  of  sending  so  small  a  military 
force  into  the  maelstrom  on  the  Continent  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  two  historic  principles  ;  first,  that  an  island  Power 
should  secure  command  of  the  sea  before  it  attempts  to 
use  the  sea  for  military  transport ;  and  secondly,  that  any  Power 
does  well,  on  the  highest  strategic  grounds,  to  use  its  strong 
arm  first  and  hold  in  reserve  its  weaker  arm,  in  the  meantime 
devoting  the  best  efforts  to  its  strengthening. 

This  review  of  British  foreign  policy  shows  that  down  to  the 
very  day  of  the  declaration  of  war  the  British  Government  had 
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shaped  its  course  so  as  not  to  render  necessary  the  provision  of 
a  great  army  for  use  instantly  on  the  Continent.  If  Germany 
had  not  been  misled,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  any 
change  in  the  Government’s  intentions.  We  should  have  given 
France  and  Eussia  the  full  support  of  our  sea-power,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  economic  pressure  of  the  most  effective  character  to  bear  on 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and,  as  a  corollary,  the  Eegular 
Army  would  have  been  prepared  for  action  and  its  reserves  called 
up,  and  the  Territorial  Army  would  have  been  embodied.  Ger¬ 
many,  when  she  invaded  Belgium,  believed  that  we  should  not 
fight  for  “a  scrap  of  paper.”  She  was  ready  for  war  by  land, 
but  she  was  unready  by  sea.  We  may  accept  it  as  certain  that 
when  we  intervened  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  the  creator 
of  the  German  Fleet,  realised  that  his  life’s  work  was  in  peril. 
He  was  a  wise  man  if,  as  is  credibly  reported,  he  pleaded  with 
the  Kaiser  for  at  least  three  weeks’  delay  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  naval  preparations,  and  get  his  armed 
liners  and  war  cruisers  out  on  our  trade  routes.  Austria, 
when  she  realised  the  serious  turn  which  events  were 
taking,  was  willing  to  give  Eussia  every  jxissible  assurance  as  to 
her  action  against  Servia  that  she  could  desire.  But  the  German 
Emperor,  still  convinced  that  we  should  not  join  in  the  struggle, 
was  adamant ;  he  refused  to  let  pass  the  opportunity  of  punishing 
France  which  he  believed  Fate  had  put  in  his  way.  Confident  of 
victory  ashore — a  confidence  which  rested  largely  on  reports 
as  to  the  slowness  of  Eussia’ s  military  mobilisation,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  risk  everything  else — the  German  Fleet,  German  welt- 
politik,  German  oversea  trade,  German  colonies  and  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  posterity.  He  staked  his  all  on  British  indifference 
to  the  use  of  Belgium  by  his  troops.  With  a  stupidity  which  has 
always  characterised  his  statecraft,  he  selected  the  one  issue 
which  could  unite  the  whole  British  peoples  at  home  and  abroad 
— the  inviolability  of  the  frontiers  and  rights  of  small  nationali¬ 
ties.  Instantly  all  party  differences  were  forgotten.  We  staked 
our  all  on  the  British  Fleet  as  the  Kaiser  staked  his  all  on  the 
German  Army.  His  Majesty  has  never  realised  the  mysterious 
influence  of  sea-power :  a  strong  and  unconquered  navy  can 
render  invaluable  aid  to  armies  in  the  field  by  supplying  them 
with  reinforcements,  food,  and  equipment,  and  by  screening  the 
preparation  of  further  military  power ;  but  an  army,  however 
victorious,  can  give  no  aid  to  a  navy. 

In  these  circumstances  hostilities  began. 

When,  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  day  succeeded  day,  and 
week  followed  upon  week,  and  still  the  German  Navy  made  no 
advance,  the  question  was  asked,  ‘‘Will  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
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never  come  forth  to  fight  from  the  shelter  of  its  shore  guns  and 
mine  fields?  ”  The  question  admitted  of  only  one  answer.  When 
W'ar  occurred  the  Grand  Fleet  of  the  British  people  was  mobilised 
at  its  full  strength,  and  except  for  two  weak  battleships,  three 
battle-cruisers,  and  less  than  a  dozen  modern  cruisers,  was  at 
once  concentrated  in  or  near  the  North  Sea.  Hostilities  found 
the  German  Navy  hurrying  back  from  the  Norwegian  coast  to 
embark  war  stores  and  readjust  its  complements.  During  peace 
the  German  organisation  had  consisted  of  three  squadrons  short 
of  full  strength  by  four  ships  and  with  its  reserves  in  more  or  less 
disorder.  A  certain  number  of  reserve  ships  had  been  mobilised 
for  manoeuvres,  but  when  war  came  the  German  Navy  was  not 
on  a  war  footing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  condition  on  the  outbreak  of  war. 
It  was  strong  in  ships  but  weak  in  men — not  only  weak 
numerically  but  weak  in  the  professional  standing  of  the  crews. 
Grand  Admiral  Tirpitz,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  appended  a 
revealing  memorandum  to  the  Navy  Act  which  was  passed  only 
two  years  ago.  He  admitted  that  the  German  Fleet  suffered  from 
two  defects  : — 

The  one  defect  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn  of 
every  year  the  time-expired  men,  i.e.,  almost  one-third  of  the 
crews  in  all  the  ships  of  the  battle  fleet,  are  discharged  and 
replaced  mainly  by  recruits  from  the  inland  population. 
Owing  to  this  the  readiness  of  the  battle  fleet  for  war  is 
considerably  impaired  for  a  prolonged  period. 

The  second  defect  consists  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time,  with  an  establishment  of  58  capital  ships,  only  21  ships 
are  available  at  first,  if  the  reserve  fleet  cannot  be  made  ready 
in  proper  time.  Since  the  Fleet  Law  was  drawn  up  this 
latter  has  become  more  and  more  unlikely,  as  the  moment 
at  which  the  reserve  fleet  can  be  ready  gets  more  and  more 
deferred.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  steadily  growing 
difficulty  in  training  large  organisations.  At  the  present  day, 
therefore,  the  reserve  fleet  only  comes  into  consideration  as 
a  second  fighting  line ;  but  in  view  of  our  great  numerical 
strength  in  reserve  men,  it  still  maintains  its  great  import¬ 
ance. 

But  these  defects  are  to  be  removed,  or,  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
siderably  ameliorated,  by  the  gradual  formation  of  a  third 
active  squadron. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  when  war  did  occur  the 
admiral  in  supreme  command  of  the  High  Sea  Fleet  found  him¬ 
self  confronted  with  circumstances  which  were  very  unfavourable 
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to  Lis  taking  the  offensive.  This  officer,  as  the  present  writer  has 
remarked  elsewhere,^  has  always  been  reputed  to  be  an  advocate 
of  bold  offensive  tactics.  What  chance  had  he  of  carrying  his 
theories  into  effect  when  he  learnt  that  the  British  Fleet,  in  over¬ 
powering  strength,  had  been  mobilised  forty  hours  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  obtain  his  full 
command  until  several  days  after  war  had  commenced,  and  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  an  immense  proportion  of  men  w  ho  had 
hardly  got  their  sea-legs  and  were  but  partially  trained?  You 
may  make  a  soldier  in  a  few  months,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
British  naval  officers,  a  reliable  bluejacket  cannot  be  produced  in 
less  than  four  years.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  surely  no 
surprise  need  be  felt  that  Admiral  Ingenohl,  whatever  his  instinct, 
did  not  feel  justified  in  adopting  offensive  tactics  in  face  of  a 
Xavy  immensely  superior  in  materiel  and  possessing  crews  with 
an  average  period  of  service  which  cannot  be  less  than  seven  or 
eight  years.  As  to  the  reservists,  the  German  conscript  who  has 
put  in  three  years  afloat  is  provided  with  no  facilities  for  keeping 
himself  abreast  of  naval  developments.  In  the  British  Navy 
reservists  are  embarked  periodically  for  training  in  the  ships  in 
which  they  are  now  called  upon  to  fight.  If  there  be  anything  in 
sea  instinct,  long  and  patient  training,  and  in  familiarity  with 
environment  and  the  instruments  of  war  which  have  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  Germans  entered  upon  the  contest  on  the  sea  heavily 
handicapped. 

Not  much  progress  can  have  been  made  in  ameliorating  the 
conditions  to  which  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  called  attention 
two  years  ago.  The  German  organisation  during  this  period 
had  been  devoted  to  the  training  of  an  increased  number 
of  raw  recruits,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  general 
standard  of  efficiency  of  the  whole  Navy  had  fallen  owing  to  the 
increased  proportion  of  untrained  hands  among  the  crews.  In 
this  connection  the  following  table  may  be  of  interest.  In  order 
to  enable  the  full  significance  of  the  figures  to  be  appreciated  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  conscripts  are  released  to  the  reserve 
on  October  1st  in  each  year  after  three  years  afloat — as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  a  little  less  than  three  years.  In  the  second 
place,  their  places  are  taken  by  fresh  conscripts,  the  vast  majority 
of  wffiom  look  upon  the  sea  for  the  first  time  after  they  are 
enrolled.  They  have  no  instinctive  love  for  life  on  the  sea. 
Bearing  in  mind  these  two  factors,  this  is  how  the  German  Fleet 
was  manned  when  it  was  mobilised  : — 

(1)  Daih/  Telegraph. 
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Long-service  volunteers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17,000 

Conscripts  who  had  served  afloat  34  months  ...  ...  16,000 

„  „  22  . .  18,000 

„  „  10  „  .  20,000 

71,000 

Reservists  called  to  active  service,  including  men 

discharged  on  October  1st,  1913,  1912,  1911  ...  50,000 

Grand  Total  121,000 

These  hgures  may  be  accepted  as  representing  the  standard  or 
ethciency  in  the  German  i  leet  at  the  moment.  It  was  desperately 
weak  in  skilled  ratings,  as  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  admitted 
in  so  many  words.  Moreover,  owing  to  this  deficiency,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  older  ships  had  tor  some  time  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  received  little  attention.  When  the  reserves 
were  called  up,  it  must  have  been  necessary  to  readjust  the  com¬ 
plements  of  practically  all  the  ships  in  the  German  Fleet  except 
those  of  the  mosquito  class,  and  the  effect  must  have  been  further 
to  lower  the  efticiency  of  the  active  fleet  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  reserve  fleet. 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  picture.  When  war  occurred  it 
was  generally  assumed  that  the  whole  German  Navy  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  mobilised,  an  operation  of  some  difficulty,  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  North  Sea.  This  was  not  the  fact.  From  the 
first  Germany  had  to  guard  two  sea  frontiers — the  North  Sea, 
where  she  was  confronted  by  the  Grand  Fleet  of  the  British 
peoples  in  overwhelming  strength  in  materiel  and  in  personnel, 
and  the  Baltic,  where  she  was  faced  by  the  liussian  Navy — small, 
but  by  no  means  negligible.  It  was  assumed  in  some  quarters 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  a  bold  offensive  policy  in  the  North  Sea,  the 
Admiralstab  at  Berlin  would  decide  to  ignore  the  peril  in  the 
Baltic  and  concentrate  attention  almost  exclusively  on  the  North 
Sea.  Such  a  plan,  if  it  was  ever  contemplated,  must  have  been 
immediately  abandoned.  The  possession  of  the  command  of  the 
sea  in  the  Baltic  would  have  enabled  Bussia  to  engage  in  the 
transport  of  troops,  and  troops  can  move  by  sea  twenty  times 
as  fast  as  on  land,  and  can,  moreover,  take  up  flanking  positions 
threatening  the  direst  consequences  to  an  enemy.  How  serious 
this  danger  was  may  be  appreciated  if  attention  is  given  to  the 
strength  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic — that  is,  quite  apart  from  her 
.strength  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Modern  Battleships. 

Launched.  Name.  Displacement. 

1911  ...  *Savestalol  ...  ...  ...  ...  23,000 

1911  ...  *Betropavlosk  ...  ...  ...  ,, 

*  These  ships  were  building — some  of  them  being  nearly  completed — when  war 
occurred. 
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Modern  Battleships. 


Launched. 

Name. 

Displacement. 

1911 

*Gangut 

23,000 

1911 

*Poltava 

...  ,, 

1907 

Imperator  Pavel  1. 

17,400 

1906 

Andrei  Pervozvannyi 

...  9, 

Battle-Cruisers. 

_ 

*  Borodino 

32,300 

— 

*lsmail 

...  ,, 

— 

*Navarin 

,, 

— 

*Kinburn 

,, 

Older  Battleships. 

1901 

Cesarevitch  ... 

12,912 

1900 

Slava 

13,516 

Armoured  Cruisers. 

1906  ...  Eurik 

15,170 

1906 

Adml.  M aka  1  off 

7,900 

1907 

Bayan 

...  ,, 

1906 

Pallada 

...  ,, 

1899 

Gromoboi 

13,220 

1896 

Rossia 

12,130 

Light  Cruisers. 

— 

*Adml.  Grieg 

7,085 

-  - 

'^Svietlana 

...  ,, 

— 

^Adml.  Boutakoff  ... 

...  ,, 

— 

*Adml.  Spiridoff 

,, 

— 

*Adml.  Lazarefj 

...  ,, 

— 

*Adml.  Nakhimoff  ... 

...  ,, 

1914 

*.ldml.  Nevelskoi  ... 

4,300 

1914 

*Mouraviefl  Amoursky 

...  ,, 

1900 

Aurora 

6,731 

1900 

Askold 

5,905 

1901 

Botagyr 

6,675 

1903 

Pamyat  Mercuria  ... 

...  1, 

1903 

Oleg . 

...  ,, 

1903 

Almaz 

3,285 

1903 

Jemtehug 

3,130 

Destroyers 

105  Built 

36  Building 

Torpedo  Boats 

25  Built 

— 

Submarines 

25  Built 

18  Building 

Germany,  whatever  she  may  have  thought  of  the  professional 
standing  of  Eussiau  officers  and  their  crews,  could  not  neglect  to 
mask  so  formidable  a  force  as  Eussia  possessed  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  apart  from  the  ships  which  were  at  the  moment  on  the 
eve  of  completion. 

Consequently,  the  conditions  with  which  the  Admiralstab 
had  to  deal  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to  those  on 
which  the  naval  policy  of  Germany  had  been  based.  It  had  been 

*  These  ships  were  building — some  of  them  being  nearly  completed — when  war 
occurred. 
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assumed  iu  the  hist  place  that  “The  greatest  naval  Power 
will  not  as  a  rule  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its  striking 
force  against  us.”  In  fact,  thanks  to  the  wise  policy  adopted  by 
the  Admiralty  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  this  was  exactly  what 
“the  greatest  naval  Power  ”  was  able  to  do.  In  the  second  place, 
it  had  been  assumed  that  Germany  would  have  no  other  enemy 
fleet  to  face.  In  fact,  she  found  herself  confronted  with  the 
navies  of  Kussia  and  PTance,  as  well  as  that  of  Japan  in  the  Par 
East,  while  her  ally  Italy,  possessing  considerable  sea  power, 
maintained  a  strict  neutrality.  In  the  circumstances  the  German 
Government  decided  wisely  when  it  determined  to  use  its  strong 
arm — its  land  force — to  strike  swift  and,  as  it  was  hoped,  decisive 
blows  while  its  weak  arm — its  fleet — was  held  in  reserve,  since  a 
“fleet  in  being  ”  is  of  more  value,  however  weak,  than  a  fleet  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.' 

So  much  for  Germany’s  policy.  What  of  the  British  ixjlicy? 
In  throwing  the  Expeditionary  P’orce  on  the  Continent  the  British 
Government  disobeyed  the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  correct 
strategy  for  a  maritime  Power.  The  heart  of  the  nation  has 
already  bled — and  rejoiced  at  the  revelation  of  grit  and  endur¬ 
ance — as  it  has  learnt  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  this  small  body 
of  British  troops  when  it  found  itself  the  target  of  the  main 
German  attack.  Let  it  be  stated  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Expeditionary  Eorce  was  sent  in  the  early  stages  ol 
the  war  to  support  the  armies  of  P’rance  and  Belgium  were 
peculiar  and  may  have  been  regarded  as  urgent ;  possibly 
history  will  hold  that  the  ix)licy,  though  it  resulted  in  terrible  loss 
of  life,  w'as  a  right  one.  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict,  we  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  at  least  this  action  did  not  rob 
us  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  have  always  enabled  us  in  the 
past  to  exercise  in  the  later  stages  of  war  commanding  military 
influence  on  the  Continent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  peace 
we  maintain  the  smallest  of  all  European  armies. 

When  the  crisis  came  Earl  Kitchener  happened  by  a  happy 
chance  to  be  in  this  country,  and  the  Government  decided  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  high  military  reputation  and  personal 
popularity.  Tjord  Kitchener  accepted  office  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and,  with  the  persistent  and  relentless  energy  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Soudan  and  in  South  Africa,  he  set  to  work  to  create 

(1)  “  In  the  next  twelve  months  the  number  of  great  ships  that  will  be 
completed  for  this  country  is  more  than  double  the  number  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  Germany,  and  the  number  of  cruisers  three  or  four  times  as  great. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  on  solid  ground  when  I  come  here  to-night  and  say  that 
you  may  count  upon  the  naval  supremacy  of  this  country  being  effectively 
maintained  as  against  the  German  Power  for  as  long  as  you  wish.” — First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  September  Wth,  1914. 
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the  military  instrument  that  the  unexpected  situation  demanded. 
Behind  the  protective  screen  of  the  Fleet,  energetic  measures  were 
at  once  taken  to  increase  our  military  power.  A  nation  which 
since  the  days  of  Cromwell  has  never  brought  itself  to  recognise 
the  existence  of  a  standing  army  was  suddenly  forced  by  the  irre¬ 
sistible  pressure  of  events  to  adapt  itself  to  military  conditions 
of  the  most  exacting  character. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  regarded  the  outlook  in  no  spirit  of  despondency  even  when 
it  realised  that  it  had  to  play  a  military  part  on  the  Continent, 
where  about  15,000,000  conscript  soldiers  were  engaged  in  war. 
It  had  confidence  in  itself,  confidence  in  the  Navy,  and  con¬ 
fidence  also  in  the  voluntary  spirit  on  w’hich  the  Empire  was 
founded  and  has  since  been  maintained.  Suddenly,  as  by  a  flash 
from  the  searchlight  of  history,  it  was  recognised  that  command¬ 
ing  sea-power  in  association  with  the  voluntary  spirit  makes  the 
peoples  of  the  British  Empire  the  most  formidable  combination 
against  which  any  Power  can  engage.  Turn  to  General  Sir  Tan 
Hamilton’s  statement  on  the  merits  of  a  volunteer  army  over 
a  conscript  force  : — 

"Napoleon  has  told  ns  that  the  moral  is  to  the  physical  as  three  to  one. 
The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  ‘Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish.’ 
Clausewitz  has  said,  ‘  In  the  combat  the  loss  of  moral  force  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  decision.’  Blindness  to  moral  forces  and  worship  of  material 
forces  inevitably  lead  in  war  to  destruction.  All  that  exaggerated  reliance 
placed  upon  cliassepots  and  mitrailleuses  by  France  before  ’70;  all  that 
trash  written  by  M.  Bloch  before  1904  about  zones  of  fire  across  which  no 
living  being  could  pass,  heralded  nothing  but  disaster.  War  is  essentially 
the  triumph,  not  of  a  chassepot  over  a  needle-gun,  not  of  a  line  of  men 
entrenched  behind  wire  entanglements  and  fire-swept  zones  over  men  exposing 
themselves  in  the  open,  but  of  one  will  over  another  weaker  will.” 

When  the  military  crisis  faced  the  nation  and  the  Empire,  no 
one  doubted  that  a  freedom-loving  people  would  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  become  so  powerful  that  victory  could  be  in  little  doubt 
whatever  might  be  the  early  experiences  of  the  war,  which  in  its 
character  resembled  neither  the  careful  forecasts  of  the  General 
Staffs  of  PHirope,  nor  the  fanciful  pictures  presented  in  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  war  books  which  issued  from  the  Press  of  Germany  during 
the  years  which  preceded  Armageddon.  No  one  who  studied  the 
telegrams  from  the  Dominions  offering  military  aid,  read  of  the 
loyal  uprising  of  India,  or  watched  from  day  to  day  the  statistics 
of  recruiting  for  Lord  lAitchener’s  special  armies,  could  fail  to 
realise  that  the  British  Empire  was  steadily  rising  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  great  military  Power.  As  troops  came  across  the  sea 
from  India  and  contingents  drew  in  towards  the  Motherland, 
safeguarded  by  the  fleets  of  Britain  and  France,  the  most  effective 
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picture  of  the  solid  advantages  which  sea-power  confers  was 
presented  to  the  world. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  mistaken  theories  which  became 
current  during  the  days  of  peaceful  dalliance,  they  were  over- 
w'helmed  by  the  solid  achievement  of  a  Power  which  rested  its 
confidence  on  a  supreme  Navy.  As  day  succeeded  day  and  the 
world  learnt  of  the  process  of  military  subtraction  which  was 
proceeding  in  ghastly  fashion  on  the  Continent,  the  British 
people  were  reminded  that,  assured  of  an  impenetrable 
naval  screen,  a  process  of  rapid  military  addition  was  proceeding, 
not  only  in  these  islands,  but  in  all  the  self-governing  Dominions 
knit  to  the  Mother  Country  by  the  British  control  of  the  seas. 

To  what  strength  our  military  power  may  eventually  attain,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  Supplementary 
Army  Estimates,  the  offers  which  have  already  been  made  by 
the  Dominions,  and  the  resources  of  India,  w’e  can  form  some 
conception  of  the  military  strength  which  the  British  peoples  will 
wield  in  the  immediate  future. 


Regular  Army,  at  Outbreak  of  War 

386,000 

First  Supplementary  Army  (Aug.  6,  1914) 

.'500,000 

Territorials 

3-20,000 

National  Reserve,  etc. 

200,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Brigades 

15,000 

Second  Supplementary  Army  (Sept.  10,  1914)  ... 

500,000 

Dominion  Armies  for  Service  in  Europe 

250.000 

2,171,000 

India  : 

British  Troops 

75,000 

Native  Troops  with  Reserves 

187,000 

Imperial  Service  Troops 

21,000 

2,454,000 

Deduct  Casualties  ... 

20,000 

2,434,000 

Thus,  by  the  time  the  men  voted  on  September  10th  have  been 
recruited,  the  British  and  Indian  Empires  will  have  under  arms, 
including  the  local  forces  retained  in  South  Africa,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  upwards  of  2,500,000  men.  A 
certain  proportion  of  this  vast  aggregation  wdll  be  required  for 
duty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  India,  and  the  outposts  of  the 
Empire,  but  when  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  these 
calls,  w’e  shall  have  at  our  disposal  an  immense  army  for  service 
on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  speaking  at  the  London 
Opera  House  on  September  11th,  made  an  interesting  calcula¬ 
tion  : — 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  you  set  yourselves  to  it,  the 
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Army  which  is  now  fighting  so  valiantly  on  your  behalf  and 
our  Allies  can  be  raised  from  its  present  position  to  250,000 
of  the  finest  professional  soldiers  in  the  world,  and  that  in 
the  new  year  something  like  500,000  men,  and  from  that 
again  when  the  early  summer  begins  in  1915  to  the  full  figure 
of  25  x\rmy  Corps  fighting  in  line  together.  The  vast  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  islands  and  all  the  Empire  is  pressing  forward 
to  serve,  its  wealth  is  placed  at  your  disposal,  the  Navy  opens 
the  way  for  the  passage  of  men  and  everything  necessary  for 
the  equipment  of  our  forces.  Why  should  we  hesitate  when 
here  is  the  sure  and  certain  path  to  ending  this  war  in  the 
way  we  mean  it  to  end? 

The  British  military  forces  consist  not  of  conscripts,  but  of 
voluntary  patriots.  The  distinction  is  vital  since  moral  governs 
war.  In  times  of  peace  we  have  heard  not  a  little  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  conscription.  What  was  the  result  when  the  British 
Army  of  volunteers  met  the  German  conscripts?  We  have  Lord 
Kitchener’s  declaration  : — 

“There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  men  have  established  a  personal 
ascendancy  over  the  Germans,  and  that  they  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  with  anythin^  like  even  numbers  the  result  would  not  be  doubtful. 
The  shootin"  of  the  German  infantry  is  poor,  while  the  British  rifle  fire 
has  devastated  every  column  of  attack  that  has  presented  itself. 

“Their  superior  training;  and  intelligence  have  enabled  the  British  to 
use  open  formations  with  effect,  and  thus  to  cope  with  the  vast  numbers 
employed  by  the  enemy. 

“The  cavalry,  who  have  had  even  more  opportunities  for  displaying 
personal  prowess  and  address,  have  definitely  established  their  superiority. 

“Sir  John  French’s  reports  dwell  on  this  marked  superiority  of  the 
British  troops  of  every  arm  of  the  service  over  the  Germans.  ‘  The  cavalry,’ 
he  says,  ‘  do  as  they  like  with  the  enemy  until  they  are  confronted  by 
thrice  their  numbers.  The  German  patrols  simply  fly  before  our  horsemen. 
The  German  troops  will  not  face  our  infantry  fire,  and  as  regards  our 
artillery  they  have  never  been  opposed  by  less  than  throe  or  four  times 
their  numbers.’” 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  as  to  our  growing  military 
strength  and  these  remarkable  facts  as  to  the  fighting  edge  of 
British  troops  when  opposed  to  harried  conscripts,  the  conclusion 
becomes  inevitable  that,  supported  by  the  great  armies  of  Russia 
and  France,  and  wielding  immense  naval  power  against  two 
nations  whose  fleets  are  seriously  handicapped,  we,  the  greatest 
sea  Power,  secured  by  the  Navy  from  interruption  in  our  military 
preparations,  must  win,  and  win  by  the  sword  we  are  drawing 
from  the  sea— the  source  of  our  strength. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


AUSTKIA  AND  THE  SONS  OF  ZERUIAH. 


There  was  wild  delight  in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  when  it  be¬ 
came  known,  last  July,  that  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  had 
declared  war  against  Servia.  In  the  one  city  as  in  the  other, 
classes  and  masses  alike  quite  lost  their  heads  in  their  fervent  joy 
that,  at  length,  the  day  of  reckoning  with  their  audacious  little 
neighbour  w^as  at  hand.  They  had  never  a  doubt  but  that  she 
was  straightway  going  to  receive  the  lesson  they  had  long  been 
clamouring  to  give  her  ;  the  lesson  she  must  have,  they  were  firmly 
convinced,  if  they  were  ever  to  live  in  peace. 

Both  Austrians  and  Hungarians  had,  or  thought  they  had,  sore 
grievances  against  Servia,  last  July,  it  must  be  remembered. 
She  had  for  years,  indeed,  been  to  them  the  veriest  thorn  in  the 
flesh.  She  had  flouted  them  openly ;  she  had  set  them  at  nought; 
had  treated  them  as  if  theirs  w^ere  a  mere  dying  empire,  one  of 
less  account  even  than  the  Turkish.  Such,  at  any  rate,  w^as  the 
tale  they  had  been  made  to  believe ;  although  she  had,  of  course, 
a  very  different  tale  to  tell.  Then  not  only  had  she  caused  them 
great  annoyance,  but  she  had  put  them  to  great  expense,  they 
bitterly  complained  ;  for  she  had  forced  them  to  spend  money  they 
could  badly  afford  to  spend  on  fortifications  and  mobilisations. 
That  it  was  she  w^ho  had  stirred  up  all  their  troubles  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  they  were  sure.  Nor  was  that  the  worst  of  her 
crimes  :  she  had  done  something  much  worse  than  that,  some¬ 
thing  which  had  touched  to  the  quick  Austrians  of  all  degrees, 
and  which  they  swore  they  w'ould  never  forgive.  For  the  firm 
belief  prevailed  among  them  that  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
would  never  have  been  murdered  but  for  Servia.  And  they  had 
a  great  love  of  the  Archduke  :  they  had  pinned  all  their  faith  to 
him,  all  their  hopes  for  the  future.  Had  he  lived  he  would, 
they  had  never  a  doubt,  have  routed  every  foe  they  had,  and 
have  made  Austria-Hungary  once  again  a  great  Power,  one  to 
which  all  other  Powders  must  do  reverence.  Thus  they  had  a 
quite  special  reason  for  hailing,  as  they  did,  the  war  with 
enthusiasm.  Why,  even  the  Slavs  among  them,  the  Poles, 
Czechs,  Croatians,  were  then  eager  to  fight  against  Servia;  for 
they,  too,  had  loved  the  Archduke;  they,  too,  had  hoped  that  he 
would  do  great  things  for  them,  when  he  became  their  Emperor. 

Then  not  only  the  Austrians,  but  the  Hungarians  also,  had  a 
strong  reason  for  welcoming  this  war,  quite  apart  from  their  anger 
against  Servia,  quite  apart,  too,  from  their  firm  conviction  that 
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the  war  was  a  just  war,  one  in  which  they  had  right  on  their  side 
as  well  as  might.  It  was  their  own  war ;  it  was  only  a  little  one, 
so  little  that  it  would  be  scoffed  at,  of  course,  in  Berlin.  Still,  it 
was  their  own  :  it  would  be  a  straight  fight  betw’een  them  and 
their  foe,  or  so  they  then  thought  when  it  was  declared.  They 
would  have  no  ally  to  hamper  them,  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  what 
leave  undone ;  no  ally  to  claim  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
and  rob  them,  perhaps,  of  all  its  laurels.  They  have  a  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  allies ;  for  the  way  in  which  their  ally  of  ’65  turned 
and  rent  them  in  ’66,  is  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  Besides,  they 
had  a  great  longing  to  score  a  triumph  off  their  own  bat,  as  it 
were ;  to  show  the  world  that  they  could  fight,  could  sweep  their 
enemies  before  them,  without  anyone’s  help;  and  thus  put  an 
end  once  for  all  to  the  talk,  it  was  driving  them  wild  to  hear,  of 
their  being  degenerate  races,  dying  nations.  And  they  knew  that 
they  could  score  a  triumph  over  Servia  if  they  had  only  her  to 
fight  against;  and  they  firmly  believed,  nay,  they  held  proof,  as 
they  thought,  that  they  would  have  only  her.  Herr  von  Tchirsky 
had  seen  to  that. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  instructions  Herr  von 
Tchirsky  received  when  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  the  Emperor 
William’s  representative.  Was  he  told  to  play  the  stirrer-up  of 
strife,  or  did  he  assume  the  rdJe  untold,  just  because  it  appealed 
to  him?  This  is  a  question  which  many  Austrians  are  now 
asking,  asking  in  vain,  however;  for  the  only  two  of  their  nation 
who  could,  perhaps,  have  answered  it,  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  and  Count  Aehrenthal,  are  dead.  They  both,  it  may 
he  noted,  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  this  German  Ambassador  so 
long  as  they  lived.  The  Archduke,  indeed,  in  his  silent  effective 
fashion,  shackled  and  muzzled  him  for  a  time,  thus  frustrating 
his  first  attempt  to  “  capture  ”  the  Austro-Hungarian  General 
Staff ;  while  the  Count  again  and  again  proclaimed  aloud  the 
suspicion  with  which  he  regarded  him.  And  they  were  well 
advised  in  what  they  did  ;  of  that  there  was  strong  evidence  before 
the  Archduke  had  been  dead  a  week.  It  was  not  without  good 
reason  that  so  courteous  a  diplomatist  as  Sir  George  Buchanan 
dubbed  him  officially  a  violent  Bussopbobe  ;  or  that  Sir  Maurice  de 
Bunsen,  his  own  colleague  in  Vienna,  wrote  of  him  that  he  had 
desired  war  from  the  first.  Not  only  had  he  desired  war,  but  he  had 
worked  night  and  day  to  bring  it  about;  worked  first  indirectly, 
by  capturing  every  member  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  General 
Staff,  from  Baron  Konrad  downwards,  and  later  directly.  This 
is  a  point  on  whif'h  no  Viennese  who  thinks  has  now  a  doubt. 
The  German  Ambassador  was  sure  of  the  Baron  long  before  the 
Archduke’s  death,  the  time  when  certain  other  members  of  the 
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Staff  became  his  close  allies,  as  eager  for  war  as  he  was,  as  eager 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  Imperial  master. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  and  his 
Austrian  Ministers  were  striving  their  hardest  to  avert  war, 
straining  every  nerve  to  keep  the  people  calm  and  prevent  their 
clamouring  for  war,  Germany’s  agents  were  going  about  from 
cafe  to  cafe  in  Vienna — in  Buda-Pesth,  too,  perhaps — deliberately 
stirring  up  strife.  Wherever  men  congregated  there  was  always 
someone  or  other  at  hand  to  excite  them,  to  kindle  their  wrath 
against  Servia,  to  tell  them  that  Servia  despised  them  and  had 
killed  their  Archduke  in  sheer  wantonness ;  to  tell  them,  too, 
that  a  war  against  Servia  would  be  a  mere  picnic,  a  pleasure 
jaunt ;  that  within  a  week  of  war  being  declared  Servia  would 
be  prostrate  before  them,  and  their  flag  would  be  flying  over 
Belgrade. 

While  his  Excellency’s  carefully  disguised  agents  were  doing 
this  work  among  the  people,  he  himself,  with  the  help  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor’s  own  General  Staff,  his  own  Grand  Maitre  de 
la  Cour,  Prince  Montenuovo  too,  perhaps,  was  doing  much  the 
same  work  in  higher  quarters,  in  society,  at  the  Ballplatz,  even  at 
Court,  among  the  Archdukes  and  Archduchesses.  The  task  he  had 
set  himself  was  evidently  to  convince  all  whom  he  met  that  Austria- 
Hungary  had  only  to  stiffen  her  back  and  Servia  would  do  what 
she  was  told  to  do.  An  ultimatum  wmuld  not  mean  war ;  but  if 
it  did,  so  much  the  better  for  Austria-Hungary,  unless,  indeed, 
she  had  lost  her  taste  for  Balkan  pickings,  her  hankering  after 
Salonika.  This  was  the  burden  of  all  his  talk,  of  the  talk,  too. 
of  his  distinguished  fellow-wmrkers.  The  wdiole  company  scoffed 
aloud  if  anyone  ventured  to  suggest  that  Servia  might,  perhaps, 
not  be  left  to  fight  alone,  if  it  came  to  fighting.  Who  was  there 
to  join  her?  Russia,  France,  and  England  all  had  their  hands 
tied.  To  show'  that  they  had  them  tied,  the  oddest  stories  were 
soon  bandied  about  in  salons  as  w^ell  as  cafes,  stories  in  which 
Russian  anarchists,  French  anti-militarists,  Irish  volunteers. 
Ulstermen,  and  even  Suffragettes  figured  largely.  Besides. 
England  would  never  fight  against  Austria,  all  her  sympathy 
was  on  Austria’s  side,  it  was  announced  w'ith  authority,  in 
Vienna  ;  w'hile  France  w'ould  have  no  excuse  for  fighting,  unless 
Russia  fought;  and  Russia  could  not  fight.  This  was  a  point  on 
w'hich  Herr  von  Tchirsky  was  emphatic.  His  colleague  in  St. 
Petersburg  had  jiroof,  he  claimed,  that  she  could  not;  and  even 
if  she  could,  she  would  not;  for  Pan-Slavism  w'as  dead,  and  Tsar 
Nicholas  knew  no  will  but  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s,  when  once  the 
shining  armour  was  donned. 

He  spoke  as  one  w'ho  knew,  and  they  who  heard  believed. 
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What  he  said  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  many 
additions.  It  was  repeated  in  the  Press,  on  the  platform,  through 
the  empire  from  end  to  end.  Before  long  Austrians  and  Hun¬ 
garians  alike  began  clamouring  for  war,  sure  that  they  had  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  w'ar,  as  it  was  only  against 
Servia  that  they  would  have  to  fight.  Had  they — the  great  mass 
of  them — had  any  idea  that  they  would  have  to  fight  also  against 
France,  England  and  Russia,  not  a  war-cry  would  have  passed 
their  lips.  The  Hungarian  Government  knew  that  this  was  the 
case,  of  course  ;  none  the  less,  far  from  restraining  the  clamour¬ 
ing,  they  encouraged  it ;  and  they  railed  against  the  Austrian 
[Ministers  as  weaklings  when  these  Ministers  persisted  in  support¬ 
ing  their  old  Emperor  in  his  reluctance  to  declare  war,  and  joined 
with  him  in  trying  to  maintain  peace.  For  either  the  Magyar 
Premier  had  been  “captured,”  or  he  is  a  man  after  the  German 
Ambassador’s  own  heart ;  for  he  was  as  eager  for  war  as  Baron 
Konrad,  as  determined  that  no  one,  neither  Count  Berchtold  nor 
the  Emperor-King  himself,  should  baulk  him  of  his  war.  Never 
would  the  fatal  ultimatum  have  been  sent  in  the  form  it  was, 
had  not  M.  Tisza — to  say  nothing  of  the  Emperor  William — 
insisted  on  having  a  hand  in  framing  it.  So,  at  any  rate, 
Austrians  of  all  parties  believed  even  when  they  first  read  it ;  and 
that  in  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  make  them  look  on  it 
with  suspicion,  had  they  not  already  then  begun  to  lose  their 
heads.  For  there  is  a  superstition  among  them  that  evil,  not 
good,  comes  to  them  from  everything  that  a  Magyar  has  a  hand 
in  framing. 

For  some  little  time  after  war  was  declared,  the  Austrians 
became  more  and  more  jubilant.  When  they  heard  that  their 
soldiers  were  within  sight  of  Belgrade,  that  the  Servian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  fled  before  them,  their  delight  knew  no  hounds.  The 
Viennese,  indeed,  were  quite  delirious  in  their  joy  that  punish¬ 
ment  was  being  meted  out  so  swiftly  to  the  murderers  of  their 
Archduke.  Even  when  it  was  first  rumoured  that  Russia  was 
threatening  to  mobilise,  they  still  went  on  with  their  heedless  re¬ 
joicings,  so  sure  were  they,  thanks  to  Herr  von  Tchirsky  and 
his  tools,  that  although  the  Tsar  might  talk  he  would  never  fight. 
Why,  their  little  war  would  be  over  before  the  Moscovite  ever 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  it  had  begun,  they  were  sure.  It  was 
not  until  those  days  of  weary  waiting  came,  those  days  when 
newspapers  had  no  news  to  give,  when  letters  were  not  delivered, 
nnd  even  telegrams  were  held  back,  that  the  thought  ever  entered 
the  head  of  the  great  mass,  even  of  the  Viennese,  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Servia  might,  perhaps,  prove  something  more  than 
a  pleasure  jaunt.  Nor  was  it  until  Russia  was  actually  marching 
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against  them  that  they  realised  that  the  German  Ambassador  had 
misled  them,  had  either  blundered,  or  deliberately  lied,  when  he 
assured  them  that  the  Tsar  w'ould  not,  and  could  not,  fight. 

Then,  although  they  still  continued  for  a  time  to  be  content 
that  the  war  had  come,  sure  that  it  was  well  for  Austria  that  it 
had  come,  they  at  one  fell  swoop  lost  all  the  delight  that  they 
had  theretofore  felt  in  the  war.  And  they  lost  it,  not  because 
they  w'ere  sorry  to  have  to  fight  against  Eussia  as  well  as  Servia, 
although  they  were  sorry,  of  course  ;  not  because  they  knew  that 
fighting  against  Eussia  was  a  serious  business  for  a  countiy 
packed,  as  Austria-Hungary  is,  with  Slavs;  but  because  they 
knew  that  the  war  would  no  longer  be  their  war,  that  they  could 
not  fight  it  alone,  but  must  fight  it  side  by  side  with  Germany  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  Germans,  not  they,  who  would  have  the 
lion’s  share  of  its  spoils  and  its  laurels.  And  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  the  great  mass  of  Austrians  have  not  only  a  profound 
mistrust  of  the  Germans,  or  rather  of  the  Prussians,  as  a  peo})le ; 
but  a  bitter  dislike  of  them  personally,  near  akin  to  them  though 
they  be. 

I  have  met  with  more  Teutophobes  in  Vienna  than  in  any 
other  city;  I  have  heard  more  railing  against  Germany  there, 
more  wrathful  comments  on  her  and  her  ways,  than  I  ever  heard 
in  Paris.  Nor  is  it  only  among  the  Slav  Austrians  that  this 
railing  goes  on,  that  these  comments  are  made  ;  even  among  the 
German  Austrians,  for  every  one  w^ho  is  pro-German  there  are 
many  who  are  anti.  Again  and  again  I  have  seen  Austrians, 
German  Austrians,  too,  bubbling  over  wnth  indignation  simply 
because  English  people  had  thought  that  they  hailed  from  Berlin. 
In  a  Vienna  hotel  my  social  barometer  once  w^ent  dowm  with  a 
rush,  because  I  exchanged  cordial  greetings  wnth  a  well-knowm 
German,  who  had  strayed  into  the  dining-room.  The  kindly  little 
attentions  which  my  fellow^  guests  had  theretofore  lavished  on  me, 
because  I  was  the  only  Englishwoman  among  them,  suddenly 
ceased ;  and  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  my 
acquaintance  wos  no  longer  in  request. 

In  Vienna,  as  elsewhere  in  Austria,  there  are,  of  course, 
enthusiastic  pro-Germans,  men  whose  eyes  are  always  turned 
towards  Berlin,  and  who  burn  so  much  incense  before  the  German 
Emperor  that  they  have  none  left  for  their  owm  Emperor-King. 
These  are  the  men  who  for  years  pursued  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  with  their  relentless  hatred,  because  he  stoutly  refused 
to  bow  the  knee  before  their  idol,  and  told  them  to  their  faces 
that  they  were  traitors.  They  are,  however,  but  a  small  section 
of  the  population,  although  an  influential  and  very  noisy  section. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  their  fellow^-countrymen,  as  every- 
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oue  who  has  ever  lived  among  them  knows,  are  almost  instinc¬ 
tively  anti-German — anti-Prussian,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say. 
Even  the  General  Stall',  although  it  has  been  “captured,”  and  is 
lavish  with  its  admiration  of  its  German  brothers-in-arms,  its 
toasts  in  their  honour,  has  no  great  love  of  them  personally,  if 
all  tales  be  true ;  while  officers  of  the  humbler  sort  simply  loathe 
the  said  brothers.  Some  of  the  very  statesmen  who  support  the 
Triple  Alliance  most  ardently,  frankly  confess,  in  private  life, 
that  they  do  so  wdth  a  sad  heart  and  only  because  they  must, 
because  the  Alliance  is  i>olitically  a  necessity  for  Austria.  As 
for  the  rank  and  file,  the  folk  who  do  not  trouble  their  heads 
about  politics,  they  show  what  they  think  by  the  look  of  wonder 
that  comes  into  their  eyes,  sometimes,  when  they  see  their 
Sovereign  driving  in  their  midst  with  his  German  ally  by  his  side, 
talking  to  him  as  to  a  friend. 

The  Austrian  Emperor  has  always  been  chary  of  letting  the 
German  Emperor  drive  about  in  Vienna,  unless  he  himself  was 
with  him ;  and  I  understood  why,  w'hen,  at  the  funeral  of  a  very 
popular  old  Archduke,  I  noted  the  glances  cast  at  him.  Had  the 
Emperor  William  been  alone  that  day  there  would  have  been 
trouble ;  for  he  had  ruffled  the  Viennese  sorely,  as  they  showed 
as  plainly  as  they  dare,  by  insisting  on  placing  a  wreath  on  the 
coffin,  in  defiance  of  the  dead  man’s  express  wish  that  no  wreath 
should  be  there ;  that  his  friends,  instead  of  w’asting  money  on 
flowers,  should  send  it  to  the  hospitals.  The  Viennese  have 
never  but  once  turned  openly  in  anger  against  their  much-loved 
old  Emperor;  and  that  once,  significantly  enough,  was  when  he 
refused — he  consented  later — to  let  them  have  as  Burgermaster, 
Dr.  Lueger,  who  was  proclaiming  from  the  very  housetops  hatred 
of  all  things  German.  It  was  by  Joining  an  anti-German  associa¬ 
tion  that  the  Archduke  Eranz  Ferdinand  first  won  the  goodwill 
of  the  masses  in  Austria,  it  must  be  remembered ;  and  it  was 
by  repelling  for  years  the  friendly  advances  of  the  German 
Emperor,  more  than  by  anything  else  that  he  ever  did,  that  from 
being  the  best  hated  man,  among  masses  and  classes  alike,  he 
became  the  best  loved,  barring  one. 

Then,  not  only  do  the  Austrians  dislike  and  mistrust  the 
Germans,  but,  as  they  frankly  confess,  they  are  afraid  of  them; 
for,  brave  as  they  are,  their  misfortunes  have  rendered  them 
nervous — they  lost  faith  in  themselves  at  Koniggratz.  From  1866 
until  1908  they  were  haunted  by  the  thought  that  the  fates  were 
against  them  and  on  the  side  of  the  Germans ;  that  they  were 
doomed  to  wane  while  the  Germans  waxed.  And  those  in 
authority  over  them,  during  most  of  those  years,  did  their  best  to 
render  them  nervous  and  add  to  their  fears ;  for  they  deliberately 
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taught  them  to  doff  their  hats  before  the  Germans,  and  speak  to 
them  with  whispered  humbleness.  In  the  lieichsrath  peace  at 
any  price  was  openly  advocated ;  and  cavilling  at  Germany’s 
doings  was  put  down  with  an  iron  hand,  as  if  it  w'ere  high  treason 
to  call  in  question  her  right  to  work  her  will,  even  when  she  was 
working  it  to  the  detriment  of  Austria.  It  was  already  thirty- 
six  years  after  Koniggratz  when  the  Archduke  raised  his  lirst 
public  protest  against  Austria’s  subserviency  to  Germany ;  yet, 
when  he  did,  the  Dual  Governments  professed  themselves  quite 
horrified,  and  all  officialdom  stood  aghast.  It  was  only  by  dint 
of  much  hard  fighting  that  he  induced  his  uncle’s  Ministers  to 
give  him  a  helping  hand  in  putting  an  end  to  Austria-Hungary’s 
vassal  days.  The  spontaneous  delight  w'ith  which  the  Austrian 
people,  in  1908,  hailed  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  they  looked  upon  it 
as  a  proof  that  they  were  at  length  freed  from  the  trammels  the 
Germans  had  laid  on  them  in  ’66,  and  were  again  masters  in  their 
own  house.  After  1908  they  went  about  with  quite  a  different 
air  from  that  with  which  they  had  gone  about  before.  Their  old 
misgivings  returned,  how’ever,  their  old  superstitious  fears,  when 
they  learnt  that  Franz  Ferdinand  was  dead ;  for,  as  they  knew, 
there  was  no  one  left  when  he  was  gone  to  hold  Germany  in 
check,  and  Austria-Hungary  w'ould  again  have  to  do  wdiat  the 
German  Emperor  chose  that  she  should  do.  Little  wonder  they 
lost  all  pleasure  in  their  w'ar  when  they  realised  that  it  was  one 
they  must  wage  side  by  side  with  Germany,  as  Eussia  had  joined 
in  the  fight. 

Curiously  enough,  even  when  the  Eussians  were  already  in 
the  field,  thus  giving  the  lie  to  Herr  von  Tchirsky’s  stories  of 
them,  the  Austrians  still  clung  to  his  stories  of  the  French.  It 
seemed  hardly  to  occur  to  most  of  them  that  the  war  could  in 
any  way  concern  the  French,  until  the  day  when  they  were 
informed  officially — and  they  were  not  informed  until  the  fact 
could  no  longer  be  concealed  from  them — that  the  German  army 
was  in  Belgium,  and  that  Austro-Hungarian  soldiers  w  ere  on  their 
way  to  France.  Then  any  satisfaction  they  still  had  in  the  war 
was  speedily  gone ;  for  they  have  a  very  kindly  feeling  towards 
the  Belgians,  the  one  nation,  as  they  say,  as  true  to  the  Church 
as  themselves ;  a  very  kindly  feeling,  too,  towards  the  Belgians’ 
Queen,  Karl  Theodor’s  daughter,  their  own  dead  F.mpress’s 
niece ;  and  the  French  are  more  popular  among  them  than  any 
other  people,  excepting  the  English.  And  Austria  is  one  of  the 
few  countries  where  the  English  are  very  popular  among  all 
classes.  It  is  one  of  the  odd  features  of  the  present  war  that 
the  Austrians  regard  with  friendliness  three  of  the  nations  against 
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whom  they  are  lighting,  and  not  one  of  them,  excepting  the 
Servians,  with  animosity.  They  fear  the  Kussians,  it  is  true ; 
but  they  fear  them  less  than  they  fear  the  Germans,  and  they 
like  them  much  better. 

The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  who  understood  his  country¬ 
men  as  no  other  Habsburg  ever  understood  them,  used  to  main¬ 
tain  that  they  were  all  by  nature  Francophil.  They  have  more 
in  common  with  the  French  than  with  any  other  nation,  he 
wrote  of  them  years  ago ;  they  are  more  in  sympathy  with  them. 
He  himself  had  a  great  love  of  the  French ;  no  other  nation 
appealed  to  him  as  they  did ;  and  he  was  firmly  convinced  that 
tliey  were  as  attractive  to  most  Austrians  as  to  himself.  In  tliis 
he  was  no  doubt  right  :  the  F rench  do  appeal  to  the  Austrian ; 
only  the  English,  it  seems  to  me,  and  1  have  learnt  to  know 
ihem  by  living  among  them,  appeal  to  them  still  more.  The 
average  Austrian  has  more  faith  in  us  than  he  has  in  the  French. 
He  may,  and  does,  admire  them  more  than  he  admires  us ;  but 
lie  places  more  reliance  on  us  than  on  them ;  he  trusts  us  more 
than  he  trusts  them.  He  holds — why,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
—that  his  country  has  closer  bonds  with  our  country  than  with 
any  other ;  and  that  its  interests  are  more  closely  interwoven 
with  ours  than  with  those  of  any  other.  Besides,  being  shrewd, 
he  knows  that  we  have  no  more  love  of  the  Germans  than  he  has, 
and  this  has  always  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  him.  He  has, 
therefore,  for  years  had  the  feeling — he  has  it  still,  although  he 
is  at  war  against  us — that  if  things  ever  came  to  the  worst  with 
Austria,  we  should  take  up  our  stand  by  her  side. 

“The  friendship  between  you  and  us  is  traditional,”  I  have 
often  been  told  by  Austrians.  “We  have  always  been  good 
friends,  and  we  always  shall  be.  Why,  we  did  not  quarrel  even 
in  the  Boer  War  days,  although  our  German  Press  did  rave 
against  you.  Our  old  Emperor  loves  England.  We  all  love 
England ;  we  never  could  fight  against  her.” 

They  are  fighting  against  her  now,  but  it  is  a  bitter  grief  to 
them  that  they  are.  They  would  rather  by  far  be  fighting  against 
any  other  country.  There  was  sore  trouble  among  them,  as  well 
as  keen  anxiety,  when  it  first  became  known  that  their  Slav 
fellow  subjects,  who  had  joined  with  them  in  welcoming  the 
war  against  Servia,  were  throwing  down  their  arms  and  refusing 
to  fight  against  Paissia.  There  was  sore  trouble,  too,  w'hen  it 
became  known  that  they  were  fighting  against  France  and  Belgium. 
It  was  then  that  they  first  began  to  hate  the  war;  but,  it  was 
not  until  they  knew  that  they  were  fighting  against  England, 
that  they  hated  it  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  hated  and 
loathed  it  so  intensely  that  they  almost  ceased  to  care  how  it 
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went.  Curiously  enough,  ior  they  are  a  superstitious  race,  even 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Pope,  and  the  whisper 
by  which  it  was  followed  that  the  war  had  killed  him,  had 
broken  his  heart,  and  that  he  had  refused  to  bless  then  arms, 
spread  less  dismay  among  them,  less  real  grief,  than  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  they  were  at  war  against  England.  Until  the  news 
came  that  we  had  actually  declared  w'ar,  they  never  believed 
that  we  should  hnd  it  in  our  hearts  to  declare  it  against  them, 
our  century-long  best  friends.  Almost  until  the  last  day  they  were 
sure  our  sympathy  was  on  their  side ;  they  w'ere  assured,  indeed, 
again  and  again  almost  officially  that  it  was.  Then,  when  the 
truth  became  known,  there  was  no  indignation  in  Vienna,  no 
wrath;  for  that  the  people  were  too  troubled.  “That  England 
should  turn  against  us,”  was  the  only  cry  they  raised;  and  they 
raised  it  not  in  anger,  but  in  heart-felt  sorrow.  The  very  man 
in  the  street  hung  his  head  as  if  grief-stricken,  as  he  went  on 
his  way. 

/  Much  as  the  Viennese  love  their  Emperor,  they  found  it  hard 
to  forgive  him,  that  day,  for  having  allowed  the  war  to  come, 
although  they  themselves  had  clamoured  for  it.  That  feeling 
soon  passed,  it  is  true ;  and  now  they  are  sorry  for  him,  more 
sorry  even  than  for  themselves.  For  they  have  never  a  doubt 
in  their  minds  but  that  he  hates  the  war  as  much  as  they  do; 
and  would  never  have  allowed  it  to  come,  were  it  not  that  he 
is  old  and  feeble,  and  that  the  sons  of  Zeruiah — the  Tchirskys, 
the  Konrads,  the  Tiszas,  whose  hearts  were  set  on  war,  and  who 
had  behind  them  Kaiser  Wilhelm — proved  too  strong  for  him. 
“Were  Franz  Ferdinand  still  by  the  Emperor’s  side,  we  should 
never  have  embarked  on  this  w^ar,”  they  say.  “Let  Servia 
have  done  what  she  would,  he  would  have  taken  good  care 
that  we  should  never  be  dragged  into  fighting  against  England 
and  France,  against  Catholic  Belgium.”  And  in  this  they 
are  right.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  war  with  which 
Europe  is  now  ablaze  that  the  man  whose  murder  was  made 
the  pretext  for  it,  w'ould  have  been  the  first  to  oppose  it  had 
he  been  alive  last  July.  Never  would  he  have  allowed  the  army 
he  loved  so  passionately  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  war  as  this. 
When  he  first  took  to  furbishing  up  his  country’s  arms,  and 
training  its  soldiers  to  fight,  it  was  not  that  they  might  fight 
against  France  and  England,  it  must  be  remembered,  but  that 
they  might  fight  against  Germany,  might  force  her  to  change 
her  high-handed  ways,  and  treat  Austria-Hungary  with  fairness 
and  decent  courtesy. 

The  Archduke  was  a  soldier  heart  and  soul  :  he  had  no  horror 
of  war.  There  might  have  come  a  war  on  which  he  would 
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have  embarked  right  gladly ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  a  war 
in  which  Austria  had  to  fight  side  by  side  with  Germany,  and 
at  her  and  Hungary’s  bidding,  against  France,  Kussia,  England, 
and  Belgium.  The  Viennese  are  right  ;  he  would  have  barred 
tlie  way  to  such  a  war  as  this,  last  July,  just  as  he  barred  the 
way  to  the  war  already  within  hail  in  the  March  of  1909.  Herr 
von  Tchirsky  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  deceive  Vienna 
with  his  cunningly  devised  tales  of  France’s  unpreparedness  for 
war,  Kussia’s  unwillingness  to  fight,  and  England’s  hands  being 
tied,  had  the  old  Emperor  still  had  his  nephew'  at  hand  to  hold 
the  German  Emperor  and  his  tools  at  bay  for  him,  and  call 
his  own  Geueral  Staff  to  heel.  Nor  would  the  Magyar  Premier 
have  succeeded  in  either  bullying  or  cajoling  his  Austrian  col¬ 
leagues  into  joining  with  him  in  sending  an  ultimatum  that 
rendered  war  inevitable.  For  the  Archduke  was  painfully  alive 
to  the  fact  that,  for  Austria,  victory  would  be  almost  as  disastrous 
as  defeat,  in  any  war  in  which  she  had  Germany  as  an  ally, 
above  all  any  war  which  was  against  Slavs,  and  which  Hungary 
had  a  hand  in  bringing  about.  For  victory  in  such  a  war  would, 
as  he  knew,  mean  the  hegemony  of  Germany ;  and  of  that  he 
had  a  great  dread.  It  would  mean,  too,  the  undying  enmity  of 
every  Slav  in  the  empire,  and  the  Slavs  far  outnumber  all  the 
other  races  put  together  ;  and  worse  still,  a  free  hand  for  Hungary 
to  intensify  this  hatred  by  tyrannising  over  the  Slavs  within  her 
gates.  And  the  end  and  aim  of  his  whole  policy,  the  policy  by 
which,  as  he  hoped  and  believed,  he  w'ould,  when  Emperor-King, 
be  able  to  save  his  empire  from  the  ruin  which  has  so  long 
threatened  it,  was  to  render  Austria-Hungary  the  equal  of  Ger¬ 
many,  strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  against  her,  by  transforming 
the  Slavs  who  live  there  into  fervent  patriots.  And  for  this  to  be 
done  they  must  be  secured  alike  against  German  oppression  and 
against  Magyar. 

He  had  a  profound  mistrust  of  Hungary.  The  Magyars  were 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  empire,  owing  to  the  tyranny  of  their 
rule  over  the  Slavs  subject  to  them,  he  held.  And  he  had  a 
still  more  profound  mistrust  of  Germany.  He  hated  her,  indeed, 
as  heartily  as  any  fiacre  driver  in  Vienna,  even  when  he  was 
her  Emperor’s  close  ally.  For  he  was  pro-Slav  as  well  as  pro- 
French  ;  his  personal  feelings  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Slavs 
as  opposed  to  the  Teutons.  He  was  also  pro-English  to  a  certain 
extent,  although  he  never  professed  to  share  his  nation’s 
enthusiasm  for  us.  He  had,  however,  a  sincere  respect  for  us 
as  a  people,  and  a  great  admiration  for  the  work  we  have  done. 
Moreover,  he  regarded  England  as  Germany’s  most  determined 
antagonist,  the  power  that  was  to  hold  her  in  check,  and  prevent 
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her  from  establishing  that  hegemony  of  which  he  hated  the  thought. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  he  would  have  been  almost 
as  loth  to  light  against  England  as  against  France ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  would  ever  have  fought  against  France, 
for  she  was  second  in  his  love  only  to  Austria.  For  her  sake, 
as  w^ell  as  for  Austria’s,  he  would  have  taken  good  care  that  this 
war  should  not  come.  There  would  have  been  no  forcing  of  a 
war  on  the  French,  had  he  been  alive ;  no  forcing  of  a  w'ar  even 
on  the  Servians,  when  once  it  was  clear  that  behind  them  were 
the  Russians, 

For  years  the  Archduke  never  concealed  the  fact  that  he  person¬ 
ally  would  much  rather  have  Russia  and  France  as  the  allies  of  his 
country  than  Germany  and  Italy.  He  steadily  refused  to  give 
countenance  to  the  Triple  Alliance  until  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  hold  his  own  against  the  German  Emperor ;  as,  thanks 
to  his  Majesty’s  diplomatic  blunders,  the  alliance  of  Austria  had 
become  as  important  to  Germany  as  that  of  Germany  was  to 
Austria.  He  never  really  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Germans  until 
Tsar  Nicholas,  by  publishing  the  Raccogni  manifesto,  had  proved 
that  an  alliance  with  Russia  was  beyond  Austria’s  reach,  unless 
she  w-as  prepared  to  stay  her  hand  in  the  Balkans.  And  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  have  thrown  it  in  with  them,  even 
then,  in  spite  of  all  the  temptations,  personal  as  well  as  political, 
that  their  Emperor  could  offer  him,  had  it  not  been  that  he  had 
practically  no  alternative.  For  he  knew  that  until  her  great 
Slav  problem  was  solved,  Austria  could  not  stand  alone,  with 
Italy  within  striking  distance  and  always  on  the  alert  to  strike ; 
he  knew,  too,  that  Germany  was  the  only  power  both  able  and 
willing  to  secure  her  against  Italy.  For,  as  Russia  would  have 
none  of  her  alliance  excepting  at  a  price  that  he  was  not  willing 
she  should  pay,  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  France 
or  England.  There  was  not  only  a  Dual  Alliance,  but  a  Triple 
Entente,  it  must  be  remembered,  before  he  had  any  power  in 
Austria.  Perhaps,  too,  he  shared  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef’s 
firm  belief  that  the  Triple  Alliance  made  for  peace.  It  did 
make  for  peace  for  many  long  years ;  and  it  might  have  continued 
to  make  for  peace  had  he  lived.  For  he  would  assuredly  have 
barred  the  way  to  any  such  war  as  this  with  which  Europe  is 
now  ablaze.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  chances  are  he  never 
would  have  been  murdered. 
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In  tlw  niaiiy  essays  and  writings  that  deal  with  various  phases 
of  Meredith’s  genius,  the  attitude  of  pur  great  novelist  and 
poet  towards  France  and  the  French  has  met  but  with  scant 
attention.  A  brief  survey  of  this  aspect  of  Meredith’s  work  may 
shed  a  new  light  on  the  man  himself,  and  lead  to  a  fuller  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  mental  outlook  and  philosophy. 

It  was  not  till  his  thirty-fifth  year  that  Meredith  visited  France. 
In  1803  he  accompanied  Sir  William  Hardman  on  a  journey  to 
Rouen  and  Paris,  and  Sir  William  has  left  us  a  pleasant  account 
of  their  wanderings.  He  writes  of  their  nocturnal  rambles  in 
the  Champs-Elysees,  their  dainty  suppers  at  Vefour’s,  and  their 
visit  to  Versailles. 

Meredith  left  Sir  William  in  Paris,  and  went  on  to  Grenoble 
and  thence  to  Chamounix.  That  this  first  visit  to  France  bore 
fruit  is  evident,  for  his  poem,  “A  Faith  on  Trial,”  begins  with 
a  passage  describing  the  lovely  scenery  of  Normandy,  through 
which  he  passed.  We  may  also  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
gaiety  and  brightness  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians  produced  their 
effect  on  a  mind  so  impressionable,  and  so  willing  to  be  charmed. 

Meredith  re-visited  France  at  various  times,  and  in  his  later 
life,  when  paralysis  prevented  his  leaving  his  home  at  Box  Hill, 
he  had  ever  a  cordial  welcome  for  any  French  men  or  women 
of  letters  who  came  to  see  him  in  his  hermitage  at  Flint  Cottage. 
Alphonse  Daudet  went  there,  and  so  did  Madame  Daudet.  We 
have  some  very  delightful  letters  in  Meredithian  French  which 
he  wrote  to  them.  Marcel  Schwob  relates  his  pilgrimage  to 
Box  Hill  in  his  Spicilege  (1894).  And  quite  recently,  in  1908, 
M.  Constantin  Photiades,  a  young  Frenchman  of  Greek  extrac¬ 
tion,  called  on  Meredith,  and  in  his  book^  gives  a  delightful 
account  of  how  he  was  received.  Meredith  told  his  guest  of  his 
own  veneration  for  France ,  and  of  his  love  for  her  great  painters — 
Watteau,  Latour,  Chardin,  Fragonard — and  Corot,  whom  he 
loved  best  of  all.  From  an  interesting  comparison  between  Corot 
and  Turner,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  countryman,  the 
novelist  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Orleans  princes  whom  he  had 
met  during  their  exile  in  England.  He  thought  highly  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  but 
he  held  a  low  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Comte  de  Paris. 

(1)  Georfje  Meredith.  Sa  vie — son  imagination — son  art — sa  doctrine, 
[.irmand  Colin.)  Paris,  1910. 
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it  seems  that  one  day,  wDen  the  Comte  was  taking  the  novelist 
into  his  conhdence,  he  spoke  oi;  some  relorm  that  he  intended 
to  carry  out,  when  once  established  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 
Meredith  uttered  a  mental  but  pious  wish  that  he  might  never 
succeed  in  sitting  thereon!  trance,  that  imperious  thorough¬ 
bred,”  said  he  to  his  guest,  “needs  a  gallanter  horseman.” 

M.  Photiades  found  Meredith  reading  the  lievue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  and  elicited  from  him  that  he  greatly  admired  the  later 
works  of  Anatole  France.  “Excellent  books,”  he  remarked,  “that 
1  read  over  and  over  again.”  He  fully  approved  of  Anatole 
France’s  attitude  towards  the  Dreyfus  case,  and  added:  “If  1 
had  been  a  younger  man,  I  should  certainly  have  written  some¬ 
thing  about  this  moving  drama.” 

Then  Meredith  told  M.  Photiades  how  greatly  he  had  enjoyed 
seeing  at  his  own  house  Alphonse  Daudet,  “a  man  as  brilliant 
and  as  attractive  as  his  books,”  and  Clemenceau,  whom  he  termed 
an  “indefatigable  wrestler.”  He  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise 
of  Gobineau’s  dialogues  on  the  Kenaissance,  and  went  on  to  say 
how  his  own  thoughts  were  for  ever  turning  to  France.  “If  1 
could  make  the  journey  to  Paris,”  he  added,  “I  should  settle 
down  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  and  revisit  with  joy  the  Louvre 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  ...  Is  not  Paris  dishonoured  by 
the  smell  and  din  of  motor-cars  and  motor-’buses,  I  adore  the 
speed  of  an  automobile,  but  how  infamous  are  the  dust,  the 
smoke,  and  the  nauseating  stench  1  ”  Meredith  added  that  the 
South  of  France  attracted  him  greatly,  and  said  that  he  had 
studied  the  difficult  Proven5al  dialect,  on  purpose  to  be  able 
to  read  Mistral  in  the  original.  Indeed,  in  A  Reading  of  Life 
he  translated  into  English  verse  some  few  stanzas  of  the  great 
poet  of  Provence. 

Finally,  jMeredith  bewailed  the  fact  that  he  had  only  devoted 
to  France  his  Odes  in  Contribution,  and  he  read  aloud  the  opening 
lines  of  the  “Ode  to  Napoleon,”  his  own  favourite. 

The  last  words  of  this  interview  show  how  deeply  Meredith 
admired  France.  Throwing  aside  his  volume  of  the  Odes  from 
wdiich  he  had  been  reading,  he  cried  in  French  :  “Je  brule  de 
servir  la  France,  je  vous  le  jure  1  Malheureusement,  nous  autres 
Anglais,  nous  ne  pouvons  plus  rien  pour  vous,  parce  que  nous 
avons  perdu  votre  confiance  .  .  .  ‘  La  Perfide  Albion !  ’  voila 
comment  vous  nommez  ma  patrie !  .  .  .  C’est  injuste.  .  .  .  Je 
me  demande  parfois  quelle  fut  I’origine  de  votre  defiance.  N’est- 
ce  pas  ce  traitrenx  et  brutal  incendie  de  la  flotte  danoise  par 
Nelson?  ...” 

M.  Photiades  discreetly  refrained  from  answering  this  question, 
and  departed,  evidently  bearing  with  him  a  more  than  pleasant 
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impression  of  his  interview  with  the  great  novelist.  One  is 
disinclined,  and  rightly  so,  I  think,  to  give  too  much  credence 
to  the  ex  parte  statements  of  interviewers,  even  if  they  be 
literary  men.  They  so  often  hear  what  they  have  come  to  hear, 
and  see  what  they  want  to  see.  But  every  word  that  INI.  Photiades 
says  in  his  book  is  borne  out  by  Meredith  himself  in  his  writings. 
Not  even  the  casual  reader  of  Meredith,  if  such  a  being  exist, 
can  fail  to  note  his  frequent  references  to  France  and  the  French  ; 
and  those  who  look  deeper  into  his  works  must  inevitably  be 
struck  by  Meredith’s  attitude  towards  our  great  neighbour.  To 
my  mind,  he  sometimes  regards  her  as  a  man  and  a  lover  regards 
an  adored  and  beautiful  mistress,  with  love  and  worship.  These, 
however,  do  not  altogether  blind  him  to  her  weaknesses  and 
faults.  At  other  times  he  looks  upon  France  as  typifying  the 
Mother  among  the  Nations.  He  calls  her,  indeed,  in  his  poems  ; 
Mother  of  Heroes,  Mother  of  Pride,  Mother  of  Delicacy,  Mother 
of  Cxlory,  Mother  of  Peasoii,  and  Mother  of  Many  Laughters ; 
and  it  is  for  her  shattered  motherhood,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
that  he  pours  forth  his  most  impassioned  verse. 

Let  us  first  consider  Meredith’s  feelings  towards  France  and 
the  French,  as  shown  in  his  prose  works.  As  early  as  in  February, 
1868,  he  reviewed  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  the  Countess  of 
Urownloic's  Ucminiscences  from  1802  1815.  The  Countess,  who 
was  in  Paris  with  Lady  Castlereagh,  was  not  favourably  impressed 
by  Frenchwomen  or  their  manners,  and  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
her  feelings  on  the  subject.  These  two  English  ladies  received 
a  visit  of  ceremony  from  the  Duchess  de  Courlande  and  her 
daughter,  Madame  de  Perigord.  The  latter  is  described  as  highly 
rouged  and  dressed  in  pink  with  roses  on  her  head.  This  is  all 
the  more  shocking  as  Mme.  de  Perigord  was  in  mourning  for 
the  death  of  her  daughter.  The  Countess  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  ladies  are  no  better  than  they  should  be,  and  remarks 
that  people  in  diplomatic  circles  never  know  whom  they  may  be 
expected  to  meet. 

Meredith  is  quick  to  defend  the  French  and  their  manners  : 
“French  ladies,”  he  said,  “do  not  like  sorrow  to  persevere  and 
show  itself.  .  .  .  There  are  times,  they  think,  for  all  things,  and 
a  time  for  wearing  the  livery  of  grief  in  public  .  .  .  Madame  de 
Perigord  w'as  simply  fulfilling  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  public 
duty.  She  had  to  nay  a  visit  and  she  did  not  choose — for  it  is 
not  the  habit  of  the  country — to  affect  the  eyes  of  others  by 
presenting  herself  sombrely  clad.  Frenchwomen  are,  to  say  the 
least,  as  tender-hearted  mothers  as  Englishwomen.  She  may 
have  been  hien  triste  for  the  loss  of  the  child,  in  spite  of  her 
rouge;  nay,  coming  of  a  provident  race,  she  may  even  on  that 
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occasion  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  on  an  extra  dab  of 
artificial  bloom,  not  supposing  that  she  violated  the  laws  of 
decency,  but  supposing  quite  the  reverse.  Why  should  she  wear 
a  suffering  heart  on  her  sleeve?  Frenchwomen  hold  our  English 
obtrusion  of  heavy  mourning  into  society  to  be  an  offence,  a 
selfish  insistence  on  a  private  grief,  evincing  absolute  want  of 
consideration  for  others;  in  short,  a  piece  of  our  national  bad 
breeding.  .  .  .  They  are  not  of  a  temper  to  nurse  their  grief 
in  secret,  and  it  is  a  principle  of  taste  with  them  to  decline  to 
abstract  attention  as  black  dots,  and  be  out  of  harmony  wath 
the  scenes  they  visit.” 

The  whole  article,  of  which  this  is  a  brief  extract,  rings  with 
Meredith’s  ardent  championship  of  the  French,  and  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  expression  in  his  works  of  his  admiration 
for  that  nation.  He  is  ever-ready  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf 
of  France,  though  he  sometimes  permits  himself  to  indulge  in 
criticism  of  a  kindly  nature.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in 
Rhoda  Fleming,^  where  he  gives  an  exceedingly  keen  analysis 
of  French  character  in  his  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Peggy  Lovell  : — 

“‘France,’  Edvrard  called  her  in  one  of  their  colloquies.  It 
was  an  illuminating  title.  She  liked  the  French  (though  no  one 
was  keener  for  the  honour  of  her  own  country  in  opposition  to 
them) ;  she  liked  their  splendid  boyishness,  their  unequalled 
devotion,  their  merciless  intellects  :  the  oneness  of  the  nation 
when  the  sword  is  bare  and  pointing  to  chivalrous  enterprise. 
She  liked  their  fine  varnish  of  sentiment,  which  appears  so  much 
on  the  surface  that  Englishmen  suppose  it  to  have  nowhere  any 
depth  ;  as  if  the  outer  coating  must  necessarily  exhaust  the 
stock,  or  as  if  what  is  at  the  source  of  our  being  can  never  be 
made  visible.  She  had  her  imagination  of  them  as  of  a  streaming 
banner  in  the  jaws  of  a  storm,  with  snows  amid  the  cloud-rents 
and  lightning  in  the  chasms  : — which  image  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  when  a  girl  she  had  in  adoration  kissed  the 
feet  of  Napoleon,  the  giant  of  the  later  ghosts  of  history.” 

Meredith  also  makes  Alvan,  in  The  Tragic  Comedians call 
his  adored  Clotilde  “Lutece”  and  “my  bright  Lutetia,”  and 
this  is  how  Alvan  justifies  his  choice  of  a  pet-name  for  Clotilde  : — 

“Alvan  shaped  a  comparison  of  her  with  Paris,  his  beloved  of 
cities — the  symbolised  goddess  of  the  lightning  brain  that  is  quick 
to  conceive,  eager  to  realise  ideas,  impassioned  for  her  hero,  but 
ever  putting  him  to  the  proof,  peaceful  beyond  all  rhyme,  collo¬ 
quial  as  never  the  Muse;  light  in  light  bands,  yet  valiant  unto 
death  for  a  principle ;  and  therefore  not  light  in  strong  hands, 
very  steadfast  rather ;  and  oh  !  constantly  entertaining.” 

n)  Rhoda  FUming,  Chap.  XXII.  (2)  The  Tragic,  Comedianii,  Chap.  VTTI 
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The  antitheses  and  contrasts  that  Meredith  saw  so  clearly  in 
the  French  character,  their  love  of  paradox,  their  wit  and  their 
vitality  made  a  strong  appeal  to  him.  In  One  of  our  Conquerors 
written  late  in  his  career,  he  tells  us  hew  the  French  have  avoided 
“the  malady  of  sameness,  our  modern  malady.”  “They  are,” 
he  says,  “the  most  mixed  of  any  European  nation,  so  they  are 
packed  with  contrasts ;  they  are  full  of  sentiment ;  they  are  sharply 
logical,  free-thinkers,  devotees,  affectionate,  ferocious,  frivolous, 
tenacious ;  the  passion  of  the  season  operating  like  sun  and  moon 
on  their  qualities ;  and  they  can  reach  to  ideality  out  of  sen¬ 
sualism.  Below  your  level,  they  are  above  it;  a  paradox  is  at 
home  with  them.” 

Meredith  does  not  limit  his  admiration  for  the  French  to  their 
manners  and  character,  but  he  scattered  remarks  on  their  literary 
gifts  throughout  all  his  waitings.  Here  is  one  of  his  most  striking 
appreciations  from  Sandra  Belloni^  when  Cornelia  has  been 
criticising  Tracy  Runningbrook  as  a  novelist,  on  the  ground  that 
“he  coins  words,”  Mr.  Barrett  replies: — “A  writer  who  is  not 
servile  and  has  insight  must  coin  from  his  own  mint.  In  poetry 
we  are  rich  enough ;  but  in  prose  also  we  owe  everything  to  the 
license  our  poets  have  taken  in  the  teeth  of  their  critics.  Shall 
I  give  examples?  It  is  not  necessary.  Our  simplest  prose  style 
is  nearer  to  poetry  wdth  us,  for  this  reason,  that  the  poets  have 
made  it.  Read  French  poetry.  With  the  first  couplet  the  sails 
are  full,  and  you  have  left  the  shores  of  prose  far  behind.  Mr. 
Runningbrook  coins  wnrds  and  risks  expressions  because  an 
imaginative  Englishman,  pen  in  hand,  is  the  cadet  and  vagabond 
of  the  family — an  exploring  adventurer ;  whereas  to  a  Frenchman 
it  all  comes  inherited  like  a  well-filled  purse.  The  audacity  of 
the  French  mind,  and  the  French  habit  of  quick  social  inter¬ 
course,  have  made  them  nationally  far  richer  in  language.  Let 
me  add,  individually  as  much  poorer.  Read  their  stereotyped 
descriptions.  They  all  say  the  same  things.  They  have  one  big 
(rallic  trumpet.  Wonderfully  eloquent  :  we  feel  that ;  but  the 
person  does  not  speak.” 

For  Meredith’s  most  direct  eulogy  of  France  as  a  literary  nation 
we  must  turn  to  his  Essay  on  Comedy,  which  contains  references 
to  several  great  French  men  of  letters,  and  especially  to  Moliere, 
of  whom  he  says  :  “Moliere’s  wit  is  like  a  running  brook,  with 
innumerable  fresh  lights  on  it,  at  every  turn  of  the  wood,  through 
which  its  business  is  to  find  a  way.  It  does  not  run  in  search 
of  obstructions,  to  be  noisy  over  them ;  but  when  dead  leaves 
and  viler  substances  are  heaped  along  its  course,  its  natural  song 
is  heightened.  Without  effort,  and  with  no  dazzling  flashes  of 

(1)  Otic  of  our  Conquerors,  Chap.  X.  (2)  Sandra  Eellont,  Chap.  VITI. 
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achievement,  it  is  full  of  healing,  the  wit  of  good  breeding,  the 
wit  of  wisdom.”  ^ 

This  is  but  one  instance.  The  Essay  devotes  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  the  praise  of  Moliere,  for  whom  Meredith’s 
admiration  is  easily  understood.  For  these  two  great  writers  of 
comedy,  though  belonging  to  different  nations,  have,  I  think, 
many  points  in  common.  They  have  the  same  kind  of  insight 
into  the  inwardness  of  society.  They  have  a  similar  way  of  setting 
forth  the  w’eakness  and  vanity  of  mankind  in  an  urbane  and 
polished  form.  In  a  word,  Meredith  has  much  the  same  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Comic  Spirit  that  Moliere  had  before  him. 

Meredith  was  not  satisfied  w'ith  scattering  appreciative  refer¬ 
ences  to  France,  to  her  people  and  her  literature  throughout  the 
pages  of  his  works.  His  most  whole-hearted  tribute  to  France 
was  his  choice  of  Renee  for  his  chiefest  heroine  of  Beauchamp's 
Career.  He  boldly  proclaimed  Renee  de  Croisnel  as  his  favourite 
among  his  women,  and  charming  indeed  she  is.  In  his  old  age 
Meredith  is  credited  with  having  said  of  her  ;  “Is  she  not  a 
delicious  creature?  I  think  that  I  am  even  now'  a  little  in 
love  with  her.” 

This  is  how  he  sees  Ren^e  : — 

“  A  brunette  of  the  fine  lineaments  of  the  good  blood  of  France. 
She  chattered  snatches  of  Venetian  caught  from  the  gondoliers; 
she  was  like  a  delicate  cup  of  crystal  brimming  with  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  and  making  one  of  them  drink  in  all  his  impressions 
through  her.  Her  features  had  the  soft  irregularities  which  run 
to  rarities  of  beauty  as  the  ripple  rocks  the  light;  mouth,  eyes, 
brows,  nostrils,  and  the  blooming  cheeks  played  into  one  another 
liquidly ;  thought  flew,  tongue  followed,  and  the  flash  of  meaning 
quivered  over  them  like  night-lightning.  Or  oftener,  to  speak 
the  truth,  tongue  flew,  thought  followed  ;  her  age  w'as  but  newly 
seventeen,  and  she  was  French.”  * 

On  a  comparison  with  his  English  beauty,  Cecilia  Halkett, 
Renee  emerges  triumphant  :  “Cecilia  w'as  a  more  beautiful  woman 
than  Ren^e  :  but  on  which  does  the  eye  linger  longest,  which 
draws  the  heart? — a  radiant  landscape,  where  the  tall,  ripe  wheat 
flashes  between  shadow  and  shine  in  the  stately  march  of  summer, 
or  the  peep  into  dewy  woodland  on  to  dark  w'ater?”* 

And  indeed  Renee  irradiates  w'armth  and  light  over  a  story 
which,  w'ere  it  not  for  her  presence,  would  be  somewhat  cold  and 
dull.  Meredith  himself  seems  to  he  indignant  with  his  hero, 
when  this  ravishing  Renee,  unhappily  married,  throwing  off 

(1)  An  E-'^xay  nn  Comedy  and  the  Unex  of  the  Comic  Sfpirif.  Constable, 
London,  1897,  p.  36. 

(2)  Bcavchnm-p’K  Career,  Chap.  TV.  (3)  Ihid.,  Chap.  XXXTV 
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the  yoke,  offers  herself  to  Nevil  Beauchamp,  and  is  refused  by 
the  cold-blooded  Englishman. 

“So  firm  has  been  her  faith  in  him,  that  her  visions  of  him  on 
the  passage  to  England  had  resolved  all  to  one  flash  of  blood-warm 
welcome  awaiting  her  :  and  it  says  much  for  her  natural  generosity 
that  the  savage  delicacy  of  a  w'oman  placed  as  she  now  was,  did 
not  take  a  mortal  hurt  from  the  apparent  voidness  of  this  home 
of  his  bosom.  The  passionate  gladness  of  the  lover  was  w^anting  ; 
the  chivalrous  valiancy  of  manful  joy.”  ^ 

It  is  in  Beauchamp’ s  Career  that  Meredith  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  his  views  on  the  French  mariage  de  convenance . 
Eenee  has  been  affianced  to  a  French  Marquis,  a  jovial  nobleman 
of  fifty.  Nevil  Beauchamp  tells  her  brother  Eoland  that  he 
considers  this  to  be  a  terrible  state  of  things ;  and  this  is  Roland’s 
explanation  and  reply  : — 

“It  is  the  mania  with  us,  my  dear  Nevil,  to  marry  our  girls 
young  to  established  men.  .  .  .  Two  furious  matchmakers — our 
country,  beautiful  France,  abounds  in  them — met  one  day;  they 
were  a  comtesse  and  a  baronne,  and  they  settled  the  alliance. 
The  bell  was  rung,  and  Renee  came  out  of  school.  There  is  this 
to  be  said  :  she  has  no  mother ;  the  sooner  a  girl  without  a 
mother  has  a  husband  the  better.  That  we  are  all  agreed  upon. 

I  have  no  personal  objection  to  the  marquis ;  he  has  never  been 
in  any  great  scandals  ...  he  is  hospitable,  luxurious.  Renee 
will  have  a  fine  hotel  in  Paris.  But  I  am  eccentric  :  I  have  read 
in  our  old  Fabliaux  of  December  and  May.  Say  the  Marquis  is 
November,  say  October ;  he  is  still  some  distance  from  the  plump 
spring  month.  And  we  in  our  family  have  wits  and  passions. 
In  fine,  a  bud  of  a  rose  in  an  old  gentleman’s  buttonhole !  it 
is  a  challenge  to  the  whole  world  of  youth  ;  and  if  the  bud  should 
leap?  Enough  of  this  matter,  friend  Nevil ;  but  sometimes  a 
friend  must  allow  himself  to  be  bothered.  I  have  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  sister,  you  see.  I  simply  protest  against  her  being 
exposed  to  .  .  .  you  know  men.  I  protest,  that  is,  in  the  privacy 
of  my  cigar-case,  for  I  have  no  chance  elsewhere.  The  affair  is 
on  wheels.  The  very  respectable  matchmakers  have  kindled  the 
marquis  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  father  on  the  other,  and  Ren^e 
passes  obediently  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  In  India  they 
sacrifice  the  widows,  in  France  the  virgins.”* 

.\nd,  as  we  know,  the  bud  did  leap.  Beauchnmn.  however, 
declined  to  take  and  wear  the  fragrant  flower.  But  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  with  the  fact  that  Meredith  condemned  the  svstem 
that  allowed  this  fair  voung  creature  to  have  been  “ticketed  the 
property  of  a  middle-aged  man,  a  worn-out  French  Marquis,  whom 
(1)  lirfmchamp’s  Cnrrer,  Chap.  XT..  (2)  Ihirf..  Chap.  VTT. 
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she  had  agreed  to  raarry  unwooed,  without  love — the  creature  of 
a  transaction.” 

Later  on  we  are  given  further  instances  of  Meredith’s  insight 
into  French  character.  Beauchamp  has  volunteered  the  fact  that 
in  England  we  have  no  duelling.  He  indulges  in  an  attack  on 
two  things  that  are  essentially  French  :  the  practice  of  duelling 
and  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  This  is  how  Meredith  puts  it 

“He  attacked  the  practice  of  duelling  and  next  the  shrug, 
wherewith  M.  Livret  and  M.  d’Orbec  sought  at  first  to  defend 
the  foul  custom  or  apologise  for  it,  or  plead  for  it  philosophically, 
or  altogether  cast  it  off  their  shoulders ;  for  the  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  shrug  in  argument  is  beyond  human  capacity  :  it 
is  the  point  of  speech  beyond  our  treasury  of  language.  He 
attacked  the  shrug,  as  he  thought,  very  temperately ;  but  in 
controlling  his  native  vehemence  he  grew,  perforce  of  repression 
and  of  incompetency  to  deliver  himself  copiously  in  French, 
sarcastic.” 

Naturally,  Beauchamp  got  into  trouble,  “he  provoked  the  lash.” 
“For  in  the  first  place,  a  beautiful  woman’s  apparent  favourite 
should  be  particularly  discreet  in  all  that  he  says ;  and  next  he 
should  have  known  that  the  Gallic  shrug  over  matters  political  is 
volcanic — it  is  the  heaving  of  the  mountain,  and  like  the  proverbial 
Russ,  leaps  up  Tartarly  at  a  scratch.  Our  new^spapers  also  had 
been  flea-biting  M.  Livret  and  his  countrymen  of  late  ;  and  to 
conclude,  over  in  old  England  you  may  fly  out  against  what  you 
will,  and  there  is  little  beyond  a  motherly  smile,  a  nurse’s  rebuke, 
or  a  fool’s  rudeness  to  answer  you.  In  quick-blooded  France 
you  have  whip  for  whip,  sneer,  sarcasm,  claw,  fang,  tussle  in 
a  trice ;  and  if  you  choose  to  comport  yourself  according  to  your 
insular  notion  of  freedom,  you  are  bound  to  march  out  to  the 
measured  ground  at  an  invitation.  To  begin  by  saying  that  your 
principles  are  opposed  to  it  naturally  excites  a  malicious  propen¬ 
sity  to  try  your  temper.” 

All  this,  as  you  see,  is  delightful  satire,  and  on  the  whole  the 
Englishman  cuts  rather  a  sorry  figure.  Meredith  having  said 
his  say  about  duelling  and  the  shrug,  goes  on  to  rally  the  French 
in  playful  tones  for  their  gallantry  and  their  well-known  weakness 
for  frailty  in  pretty  women. 

M.  Livret  is  speaking  now  on  a  subject  that  was  peculiarly 
dear  to  him.  The  celebrated  Chateau  Hianet  was  about  to  he 
visited  by  Renee’s  guests.  “M.  Livret,”  says  Meredith,  “in 
common  with  some  French  philosophers  and  British  matrons, 
cherished  a  sentimental,  sad  enthusiasm  for  royal  concubines*, 
and  when  dilating  upon  one  of  them  .  .  .  Agn^s,  who  was  reallv 
a  kindly  soul,  though  not  virtuous,”  Beauchamp  annoyed  M.  Livret 
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by  asking  him  priggish  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people, 
the  peasantry  who  were  sweated  with  taxes  to  support  these 
lovely  frailties.  These  came  oddly  from  a  man  in  the  fire  of 
youth,  and  the  little  old  gentleman,  somewhat  seduced  by  the 
melting  image  of  his  theme,  might  well  ask,  “Of  what  flesh  are 
YOU  then?”  His  historic  harem  was  insulted.  Personally,  too, 
the  fair  creature  picturesquely  soiled,  intrepid  in  her  amorousness, 
and  ultimately  absolved  by  repentance,  cried  to  him  to  champion 
her.  Excited  by  the  supposed  critical  mind  in  Beauchamp, 
M.  Livret  painted  and  painted  his  lady,  tricked  her  in  casuistical 
niceties,  scenes  of  pomp  and  boudoir  pathos,  with  many  shifting 
side-lights  and  a  risky  word  or  tw^o,  until  Renee  cried  out  :  “Spare 
us  the  esprit  Gaulois,  M.  Livret.” 

This  gave  M.  Livret  a  splendid  opportunity,  of  which  he  took 
full  advantage.  “The  esprit  Gaulois  is  the  sparkle  of  crystal 
common  sense,  Madame,  and  may  we  never  abandon  it  for  a 
Puritanism  that  hides  its  face  to  conceal  its  filthiness,  like  a 
stagnant  pond.” 

To  which  Renee  replied  :  “It  seems,  then,  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  being  objectionable.”  But  M.  Livret  had  the  last  word  : 
“Ah  !  Mme.  la  Marquise,  your  wit  is  French,  keep  your  heart  so  !  ” 

And  finally,  let  us  hear  what  M.  Livret  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  woman  ;  “Name  the  two  countries  which 
alone  have  produced  the  woman,  the  ideal  woman,  the  woman 
of  art,  whose  beauty,  grace,  and  wit  offer  her  to  our  contemplation 
in  an  atmosphere  above  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  world  : 
these  two  countries  are  France  and  Greece !  None  other  give 
you  the  perfect  w'oman,  the  woman  who  conquers  time,  as  she 
conquers  men,  by  virtue  of  the  divinity  in  her  blood;  and  she, 
as  little  as  illustrious  heroes,  is  to  be  judged  by  the  laws  and 
standards  of  lesser  creatures.  In  fashioning  her,  nature  and  art 
have  w'orked  together;  in  her,  poetry  walks  the  earth.  The 
question  of  good  or  bad  is  entirely  to  be  put  aside  ;  it  is  a 
rustic’s  impertinence — a  bourgeois  vulgarity.  She  is  pre-eminent, 
voilh  tout.  Has  she  grace  and  beauty?  Then  you  are  answered  ; 
such  possessions  are  an  assurance  that  her  influence  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  must  be  for  good.  Thunder,  destructive  to  insects,  refreshes 
earth.  So  she.”  So  sang  M.  Livret  the  rhapsodist.  Possibly  a 
scholarly  little  French  gentleman,  going  down  the  grey  slopes 
of  sixty  to  second  childishness,  recovers  a  second  juvenility  in 
these  enthusiasms ;  though  what  it  is  that  inspires  our  matrons 
to  take  up  with  them  is  unimaginable. 

These  extracts  from  Beauchamp's  Career  show  us  very  clearly 
Meredith’s  feelings  and  views.  You  notice  that  while  he  is 
gently  satirising  some  of  the  French  failings,  such  as  their  com- 
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bativeness,  their  proneness  to  gesticulation,  their  gallantry,  ami 
the  esprit  Gaulois  which  now  and  then  runs  to  coarseness,  he 
nevertheless  has  a  shrewd  hit  at  English  priggishness  and  Puri¬ 
tanical  hypocrisy,  and  on  two  occasions  indulges  in  a  keen  thrust 
at  that  time-honoured  institution — the  British  matron.  i 

So  we  see  that  there  is  hardly  a  phase  of  French  life,  a  trait 
of  French  character,  a  single  French  virtue,  that  goes  by  un¬ 
appreciated  or  unobserved  by  Meredith.  Very  gentle  is  he  to 
the  weaknesses  of  France,  and  very  keen  in  his  admiration  of 
her  qualities.  So  keen  indeed  is  he  that  he  makes  his  own 
countrymen  and  women  suffer  by  the  comparison.  Even  where 
he  criticises  a  French  institution,  such  as  the  mariage  de  conve- 
nance,  he  gives  us  the  French  point  of  view,  so  that  we  may 
see  that  there  exist  arguments  in  its  favour.  One  may  even  say 
that  at  times  Meredith  was  so  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  French  that  he  lost  sight  of  the  crude,  hard  facts.  Here 
is  a  passage  from  One  of  our  Conquerors,  which  w'ell  illustrates 
this.  Daniel  Skepsey  arrives  at  the  town  of  Dreux  ; — 

“He  handed  his  card  to  the  station-master.  A  glance  and 
the  latter  signalled  to  a  porter,  saying,  ‘  Paradis  ’ ;  and  the  porter 
laid  hold  of  Skepsey’s  bag.  Skepsey’s  grasp  was  firm.  He  pulled 
and  the  porter  pulled.  Skepsey  had  explanatory  speech  accom¬ 
panying  a  wrench.  He  wrenched  back  with  vigour,  and  in  his 
own  tongue  explained  that  he  held  to  the  bag  because  his  master’s 
letters  were  in  the  bag,  all  the  w'ay  from  England.  For  a  minute 
there  was  a  dowmright  trial  of  muscle  and  will ;  the  porter  ap-  ^ 
peared  furiously  excited.  Skepsey  had  a  look  of  cooled  steel.  i 
Then  the  Frenchman,  requiring  to  shrug,  gave  way  to  the  English¬ 
man’s  eccentric  obstinacy,  and  signified  that  he  was  his  guide. 
Quite  so,  and  Skepsey  showed  alacrity  and  confidence  in  follow¬ 
ing  ;  he  carried  his  bag.  But  ...  he  sought  to  convey  to  the 
porter  that  the  terms  of  their  association  were  cordial.  A  wavinp 
of  the  right  hand  to  the  heavens  ratified  the  treaty  on  the  French 
side.  Nods  and  smiles  and  gesticulations,  with  across-rhannel 
vocables,  as  it  were  Dover  Cliffs  to  Calais  Sands  and  hack, 
pleasantly  beguiled  the  way  down  to  the  Hotel  du  Paradis — where 
Skepsey  fumbled  at  his  pocket  for  coin  current;  but  the  French¬ 
man,  all  shaken  by  a  tornado  of  negation,  clapped  him  on  th'' 
shoulder,  and  sang  him  a  quatrain.  Skepsev  had,  in  politeness, 
to  stand  listening  and  blinking,  plunged  in  the  contrition  of 
ignorance,  eclipsed.  He  took  it  to  signify  something  to  the  effect 
that  money  should  not  pass  between  friends.  Tt  was  the  amatorv 
farewell  address  of  Henry  TV.  to  his  ehnrmnvfe  (rabrielle ;  and 
with — 

“  do  millo  dards 

L’honnoiir  m’Rppolle 
Au  champs  de  Mars.” 
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the  FreDchiuan,  in  a  backing  of  measured  step,  apologised  for  his  en¬ 
forced  withdrawal  from  the  stranger  who  had  captured  his  heart.” 

One  asks  one’s  self,  is  this  real.'  Did  it  ever  happen?  That 
a  French  railway  porter  seized  Skepsey’s  bag  we  can  well  believe. 
That  there  was  a  struggle  is  more  than  probable.  That  words 
were  exchanged  is  a  certainty.  But  that  these  words  were  com¬ 
plimentary  and  accompanied  by  smiles,  and  that  the  porter 
refused  a  tip,  and  gave  utterance  to  an  amatory  farewell  in  verse 
—this  all  seems  unnatural,  untrue  to  life,  purely  imaginative. 
The  railway  porter  that  Meredith  gives  us  is  a  very  desirable 
person,  but  one  whom,  unfortunately,  we  have  never  met  in 
France;  he  might  possibly,  however,  be  found  in  Ireland. 

Thus  in  Meredith’s  prose  works  we  have  had  appreciation 
and  admiration  of  nearly  all  that  is  French.  In  his  poems  to 
France  Meredith  strikes  a  deeper  note.  Here  it  is  that  wm  see 
his  heart-felt  devotion,  his  almost  filial  reverence  for  her,  best 
expressed.  In  “France,  December,  1870,”  written  in  that  very 
month  (though  not  published  till  1871),  he  sings  the  love  and 
sorrow  he  felt  for  France’s  smitten  motherhood,  even  while  he 
justifies  the  blow  that  has  felled  her.  He  foretells  her  repentance, 
her  purification  and  her  eventual  resurrection  to  a  place  of 
leadership  among  the  nations.  In  the  opening  lines  he  says, 
in  a  voice  wrung  with  anguish  : — 

“  We  look  for  her  that  sunlike  stood 
Upon  the  forehead  of  the  day. 

An  orb  of  nations,  radiating  food 
For  body  and  for  mind  alway. 

Where  is  the  Shape  of  glad  array. 

The  nervous  hands,  the  front  of  steel. 

The  clarion  tongue?  Where  is  the  bold,  proud  face? 

We  see  a  vacant  place. 

We  hear  an  iron  heel.” 

The  last  line,  “We  hear  an  iron  heel,”  is  the  one  and  only 
reference  to  the  Prussian  conquerors.  This  reticence  is  extraor¬ 
dinarily  impressive.  In  the  next  stanza  Meredith  pays  a  magni¬ 
ficent  tribute  to  France  for  what  she  did  so  spontaneously  and 
unselfishly  in  1789.  He  praises  her  who 

“  ....  gave  note,  and  in 
The  good  name  of  humanity 
Called  for  the  daring  vision.” 

Then  comes  the  story  of  her  fall.  We  are  told  that  we  must  not 
“Look  out  for  spreading  boughs 
On  the  riven  forest  tree,” 

but  rather 

“Look  down  where  deep  in  blood  and  mire 
Black  thunder  plants  his  feet,  and  ploughs 
The  soil  for  ruin  :  that  is  France  : 


Still  thrilling  like  a 


Ivre.” 
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Surely  this  idea  of  France  “still  thrilling  like  a  lyre”  amid  cor¬ 
ruption,  blood,  mire,  and  death,  is  one  that  only  a  true  lover 
like  Meredith  could  have  conceived  and  expressed. 

The  next  is  a  wonderful  stanza,  in  which  he  hails  France  as 

“Mother  of  Pride,  her  sanctuary  shamed. 

Mother  of  Delicacy  and  made  a  mark 

For  outrage.  Mother  of  Luxury,  stripped  stark  : 

Mother  of  Heroes,  bondsmen  :  ” 

and  again  : 

"  Mother  of  Honour  and  dishonoured  :  Mother 
Of  Glory  she,  condemned  to  crown  with  bays 
Her  victor,  and  be  fountain  of  his  praise.” 

The  poet  then  asks  if  France  be  not  sufliciently  shamed,  but  the 
answer  is,  that  being 

“  Mother  of  Reason,  she  is  trebly  cursed 
To  feel,  to  see,  to  justify  the  blow. 

’Tis  thus  they  reap  in  blood,  in  blood  who  sow.” 

But  Meredith’s  faith  in  France  is  unshaken.  He  feels  that  this 
is  not  the  end ;  that  she  will  rise  again  from  her  bed  of  anguish 
and  shame  to  better  things.  Indeed,  he  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy,  and  in  his  “Alsace-Lorraine,”  written  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  he  rejoices  at  her  recovery  in  these  w'ords  : — 

“  My  faith  in  her  when  she  lay  low 
Was  fountain;  now  as  wave  at  flow 
Beneath  the  lights,  my  faith  in  God  is  blest.” 

Should  we  not  compare  with  this  those  two  fine  poems  of 
Swinburne’s,  entitled  Quia  multum  amavit  and  Mater  Dolorosa, 
inspired  by  the  same  subject  and  treating  it  in  a  like  reverend 
and  loving  spirit?^ — 

“Who  is  this  that  sits  by  the  way,  by  the  wild  way-side, 

In  a  rent  stained  raiment,  the  robe  of  a  cast-off  bride. 

In  the  dust,  in  the  rainfall  sitting,  w’ith  soiled  feet  bare. 

With  the  night  for  a  garment  upon  her,  with  torn,  wet  hair? 

She  is  finer  of  face  than  the  daughters  of  men,  and  her  eyes 
Worn  through  with  her  tears,  are  deep  as  the  depth  of  skies. 

“This  is  she  for  whose  sake,  being  fallen,  for  whose  abject  sake, 

Earth  groans  in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and  men’s  hearts  break. 

This  is  she,  for  whose  love,  having  seen  her,  the  men  that  were 
Poured  life  out  like  water,  and  shed  their  souls  upon  air. 

This  is  she  for  whose  glory  their  years  were  counted  as  foam ; 

Whose  face  was  a  light  upon  Greece,  was  a  fire  upon  Rome.” 

In  his  Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of  French  History 
(1898),  Meredith  republished  his  “France,  December,  1870,”  and 
gave  us  three  new  poems  :  “The  Eevolution,”  “Napoleon,”  and 

(D  Songs  before.  Svnrise 
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“Alsace-Lorraine.”  The  hrst  two  odes  are  what  Mr.  Trevelyan 
has  justly  termed  “a  chaos  of  half-completed  images” ;  but  there 
are  verses  in  the  ode  to  Napoleon  which  are  verily  molten  lava. 
It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  himself  might  have  written  it  had 
he  been  a  poet.  Still  Meredith  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
done  for  France  in  prose  and  verse.  He  wrote  to  M.  Photiad^s  in 
a  letter  dated  the  19th  of  September,  1908^  :  — 

“  It  is  true  that  my  heart  has  always  beaten  for  France ;  and 
it  is  no  less  true  that  until  this  day  I  have  not  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nised  the  debt  that  mankind  owes  her.  My  Odes  in  Contribution 
are  an  effort  in  this  direction.  If  I  were  younger  I  should  do 
more  and  better.  .  . 

It  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  find  in  Meredith,  with  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  French  literature,  and  his  sympathy  and  ad¬ 
miration  for  France  herself,  some  traces  of  this  influence  in  his 
work.  Too  much  has  been  made  of  Germanic  influence  on  his 
writings.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  was  partly  educated  in  Germany, 
and  that  he  shows  in  his  style  a  fondness  for  the  phraseology 
of  the  Germans — a  fondness  for  the  inverted  sentence,  with 
object  first  and  consequent  inversion  of  verb  and  subject,  for  the 
sentence  commencing  with  an  adverbial  phrase.  Yet,  if  we  look 
into  the  question,  we  find  that  these  periods  occur  in  the  reflective 
and  philosophical  portion  of  his  novels,  which  serve  only  as  an 
introduction.  Once  Meredith  has  limped  laboriously  through  his 
preliminary  matter  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  action,  he  casts  aside 
his  crutches  ‘‘made  in  Germany,”  and  dashes  headlong  forward 
with  the  undeniable  French  elan.  His  dialogue  is  crisp, 
brilliant,  and  swift,  more  like  sparkling  French  than  sober 
English.  He  has  more  than  any  other  English  writer  the  vivid 
flashes  of  meaning,  the  gleam  of  wit,  the  idea  embodied  in  a 
word,  and  the  quick  repartee  that  are  so  intrinsically  French. 
There  are  passages  that  remind  one  of  Voltaire  for  their  restrained 
power.  There  are  others  that  bring  to  our  thoughts  the  masterly 
incisiveness  of  Merimee,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  French  story¬ 
tellers.  In  some  of  his  descriptive  passages  he  has  the  intensity 
and  force  of  Saint-Simon,  and  in  his  epigrams  much  of  the  sugges¬ 
tiveness  and  powers  of  condensation  of  La  Rochefoucauld  ;  and  last 
but  not  least,  he  shares  with  Moliere,  and  perhaps  with  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  power  to  create  characters  instinct  wdth  everlasting 
truth — and  this  surely  pertains  to  what  is  greatest  in  Art  and 
in  Literature. 

W.  G.  Hartoo. 

(1)  See  page  284  of  M.  Photiades’  book. 
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A  Bill  for  the  better  orgauisation  of  an  important  branch  of 
Indian  administration  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
on  May  25th  last  by  the  Marquis  of  Crewe,  and  after  a  prolonged 
debate  was  rejected  on  July  7th  by  ninety-six  votes  to  fifty-eight. 
The  terms  of  the  measure,  which  appeared  to  the  most  responsible 
and  constitutional  elements  in  India  to  be  so  moderate  as  to  render 
its  substance  almost  valueless,  seemed  to  some  noblemen  and 
others  of  considerable  experience  and  ability  to  be  so  outrageously 
generous  and  far-reaching  as  to  make  England’s  control  of  India 
not  worth  a  moment’s  purchase  if  such  a  deplorable  Bill  became 
law.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  considerations — not  the  least 
of  them  being  the  bewildering  complexities  of  Indian  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  differences  in  the  spirit  of  the  people — make  it  a 
hard  task  for  the  average  Englishman  to  realise  why  two  such 
opinions,  utterly  at  variance  as  they  are,  should  be  held  regarding 
a  measure  which  looks,  on  the  face  of  it,  extremely  simple.  In 
view  of  the  prevailing  state  of  things  in  India,  the  change  in  the 
outlook  of  the  people,  the  altered  conditions  of  trade,  and  so  on, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  English  public  should  know  why 
the  spirit  of  one  clause  in  the  Bill  made  so  profound  an  appeal 
to  all  classes  of  educated  Indians — whether  Mohammedans  or 
Hindus — and  why  the  rejection  of  the  Council  of  India  Bill  (1914) 
caused  so  much  disappointment  to  people  whose  support  is  so 
necessary  at  the  present  time  for  the  maintenance  of  India  in 
the  British  Empire. 

Apart  from  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Council  before  the 
.\ct  of  1858,  w'hich  is  now  a  matter  of  more  or  less  academic 
interest,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  present  Council,  which 
advises  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  London,  consists  of 
not  few’er  than  ten,  or  more  than  fourteen  members.  At  the 
present  moment  there  are  ten  members  of  the  Council,  most  of 
whom  are  retired  Anglo-Indian  officials  connected  with  the 
Administration  and  Services  in  India.  One  or  two  are  City  men, 
usually  called  “financial  experts”;  and  two  are  Indians,  officials 
nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Government  of  India. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Council,  Lord  Morley, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  introduced  the  practice 
of  having  Indian  members  on  the  Council ;  and  his  grounds  for 
doing  so  were  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  first-hand  information 

(1)  This  article  was  written  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the 
magnificent  proofs  of  India’s  loyalty. — (Ed.  F.R.) 
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on  matters  relating  to  India.  It  was  said  that  the  difficulty  felt 
was  two-fold,  (I)  partly  permanent  and  unavoidable,  viz.,  that 
arising  from  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  questions  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  (-2)  partly  accidental  and  susceptible  of  remedy, 
viz.,  that  arising  from  the  disadvantageous  position  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India,  who,  personally,  is  without  Indian 
experience,  and  possesses  no  machinery  enabling  him  to  deal 
with  questions  on  judicial  lines  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
facts. 

As  regards  the  first,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  magnitude  and 
urgency  of  India’s  claim  will  doubtless  develop  by  means  of  the 
expanded  Legislative  Council  in  India,  thus  adding  to  the  burden 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  As  regards  the  second,  the  first 
important  step  towards  the  remedy  was  one  taken  by  Lord 
Morley  when  he  admitted  Indians  into  the  Council  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  him  to  ascertain  the  facts 
and  the  Indian  point  of  view  at  first  hand.  What  is  now  wanted 
is  an  arrangement  w’hich  shall  carry  out  that  policy  to  its  logical 
conclusion  and  provide  means  by  which  Indian  Councillors,  who 
shall  be  accredited  representatives  of  independent  Indian  public 
opinion,  may  be  secured.  The  existing  Act,  viz.,  the  Act  of 
1858,  has  now  been  in  force  for  more  than  half  a  century;  and, 
although  the  conditions  in  India  have  entirely  changed  since 
then,  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  its  methods  and 
procedure  have  not  been  changed,  except  by  the  addition  of  tw’o 
Indian  members  who  are  officials  and  are  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  the  highest  tribunal 
of  appeal  in  all  matters  executive.  It  is  his  decision  that  finally 
lays  dowm  the  law  in  matters  of  the  gravest  moment  and  high 
policy  relating  to  India — wdiich  means  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  consisting  of  315  millions  of  people — and 
his  Council,  which  is  mainly  advisory  and  consultative,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  one  class  of  men,  viz.,  retired  officials  who  are  brought 
up  in  a  particular  groove,  and  who  can  but  put  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  the  official  point  of  view.  The  very  questions,  however, 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  to  decide  are  questions  that 
often  arise  owing  to  the  fundamental  difference  that  exists  between 
the  official  and  the  non-official  views.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  question  at  issue  betw’een  Indian  public  opinion  and 
Indian  official  opinion.  It  comes  to  London  from  India  for  the 
final  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  naturally 
seeks  the  advice  of  his  Council.  On  the  India,  Council,  however, 
the  official  class  alone  is  represented  by  the  official  members,  whose 
views  naturally  are  more  in  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  official 
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view  in  India.  It  follows  that  official  members  of  the  Council, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  official  view,  put  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  all  their  best  points,  whereas  the  other  side,  viz.,  the  non¬ 
official,  is  not  represented  at  all,  and  the  decision  goes  ex  parte. 
The  official  class  are  competent  as  advisers,  so  far  as  the  official 
machinery  is  concerned,  but  one  doubts  if  even  the  best  of  them 
are  in  real  touch  with  the  trend  of  independent  public  opinion 
in  India ;  and,  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of  desk- work  in 
which  they  are  entangled,  they  seem  in  recent  years  to  have  lost 
touch  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people.  The  very 
rules  of  the  service  prevent  them  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  political  movements  in  India,  except  when  they  have  to 
deal  with  them  from  the  four  corners  of  their  office  rooms,  and 
under  the  official  robe. 

These  were  some  of  the  important  considerations  which,  I 
believe,  were  pressed  upon  Lord  Crewe  and  upon  Mr.  E.  S, 
Montagu,  who  was  not  very  long  ago  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  who  spent  some  time  in  India.  This  led  to  an 
announcement  by  Lord  Crewe  in  July,  1913,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  reform  and  reorganise  the  methods  and  procedure  of  the  India 
Office.  Lord  Crew'e,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
July  31st,  1913,  said  that  “he  would  welcome  any  criticism  or 
any  fresh  ideas  which  might  be  brought  forward.”  In  consequence 
of  that  announcement,  the  responsible  public  opinion  of  India, 
which  had  for  a  long  time  felt  keenly  the  injustice  done  to  India 
on  several  occasions  by  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  general  public  opinion  which  had  been  clamouring  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  Council,  concentrated  their  attention  once 
more  on  the  question  whether  the  Council  should  be  totally 
abolished,  or  whether  it  should  be  reformed  so  as  to  give  a  real 
voice  to  the  people  of  India  through  their  representatives  on 
it.  The  latter  plan,  it  was  believed,  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  because  information  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  facts  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indian  public,  if  placed 
at  his  disposal,  would  certainly  make  him  the  real  master  of 
the  situation. 

Two  of  the  greatest  organisations  of  public  opinion  in  India, 
viz.,  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  All-India  Moslem 
League,  after  most  careful  consideration,  embodied  their  opinion 
in  the  form  of  resolutions  which  were  passed  by  both  these  great 
representative  political  gatherings  of  the  people  of  India  in 
December  last,  and  their  proposals  were,  in  substance,  as 
follows  ;  — 

1.  That  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should 
be  placed  on  the  English  estimates ;  the  object  of  this  being 
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to  give  direct  and  real  control  to  Parliament  over  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

2.  That,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  efficient  working  and 
independence  of  the  Council,  it  was  expedient  that  it  should  be 
partly  nominated  and  partly  elected. 

3.  That  the  total  number  of  the  Council  should  not  be  less 
than  nine. 

4.  That  the  elected  portion  of  the  Council  should  consist  of 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  members,  and  should  be  non- 
official  Indians  chosen  by  an  electoral  college  consisting  of  the 
elected  members  of  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Legislative 
Councils.  The  phrase  “elected  members”  is  very  important, 
as  we  shall  see. 

5.  That  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  nominated  portion  of  the 
Council  (i.e.,  a  minimum  number  of  three  members)  should  consist 
of  public  men  of  merit  and  ability  not  connected  with  the  Indian 
Administration. 

6.  That  the  remaining  portion  of  the  nominated  Council  should 
consist  of  officials  who  had  served  in  India  for  not  less  than  ten 
years  and  had  not  been  away  from  India  for  more  than  two  years. 

7.  That  the  character  of  the  Council  should  be  advisory,  and 
not  administrative. 

8.  That  the  term  of  office  of  each  member  should  be  five  years. 

To  these  proposals  may  be  added  one  or  two  other  points  which 

are  important  in  this  connection  :  that  no  distinction  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  should  be  made  between  the  Indian  members  and 
their  colleagues  on  the  Council,  and  that  the  minutes  of  dissent, 
if  made  by  any  members  of  the  Council,  should  be  made  public 
on  the  requisition  of  any  member  of  Parliament  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  to  that  effect,  save  and  except  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  might  consider  it  against  the  public  interest  to  comply 
w^ith  the  demand.  Further,  the  Indian  National  Congress,  in 
response  to  the  expression  of  Lord  Crewe  welcoming  criticism, 
appointed  a  deputation  consisting  of  prominent  and  responsible 
public  men  in  India,  chosen  from  various  provinces.  This  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  Indian  National  Congress  was  received  by  Lord 
Crewe  before  he  introduced  the  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  Council  of  India.  The  courtesy  and  consideration  shown 
to  the  delegates  by  Lord  Crewe  and  Mr.  Charles  Eoberts,  the 
present  Under- Secretary,  cannot  but  produce  a  most  favourable 
impression  in  India.  Though  their  mission  has  entirely  failed, 
the  delegates,  are  personally  most  grateful  for  the  opportunity  given 
them  to  place  their  views  before  the  Secretary*  of  State  for  India. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  summary  rejection  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  by  Lord  Crewe  will 
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undoubtedly  create  a  most  unfortunate  impression  in  India.  One 
of  the  strongest  of  the  arguments  that  were  urged  by  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  for  its  rejection  was  that  Indian  public  opinion  was  opposed 
to  the  Bill ;  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  this  was  a  gross  mis¬ 
representation.  Besponsible  Indian  opinion  desired  improvements 
in  the  Bill,  and  not  its  destruction  in  a  summary  fashion.  The 
Bill  was  in  some  respects  a  minimum  amount  of  concession  to 
Indian  suggestions,  particularly  in  so  far  as  it  introduced  the 
principle  of  qualified  election.  Three  important  features  of  the 
Bill  were  these  : — 

1.  It  was  proposed  to  convert  the  present  optional  practice  of 
appointing  two  Indians  to  the  Council  into  a  statutory  requirement. 

2.  These  Indian  members  were  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  amongst  the  persons  whose  names  appeared  upon 
a  list  of  persons  domiciled  in  India,  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the 
members  (other  than  the  official  members)  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Governors,  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  and  Chief  Commissioners  in  such  a  manner,  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  restrictions,  and  in  such  number  as  might  be 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council,  or  by  directions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
thereunder. 

3.  It  proposed  to  enlarge  the  category  of  cases  which  might 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  “secret”  depart¬ 
ment  without  informing  or  consulting  his  Council. 

Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  last  proposal  (which  was 
made  the  centre  of  attack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  render  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  an  absolute 
autocrat)  should  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  other  two  important 
features  of  the  Bill,  viz.,  the  statutory  appointment  of  the  Indian 
members  and  the  method  of  election  by  which  it  w'as  proposed 
to  secure  the  best  Indian  representatives  on  the  Council.  But 
what  enlightened  Indian  opinion  desired  was  that  the  Indian 
members  should  be  elected  directly  by  the  elected  members  only 
of  the  various  Councils  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  and  not  by  the 
members,  other  than  the  official  members  of  such  Councils.  As 
the  rejected  Bill  stood,  the  electorate  included  the  nominated 
members,  who,  though  not  officials,  are  yet  the  nominees  of  the 
official  class.  This  point,  though  most  vital,  is  not  quite  appre¬ 
ciated  by  English  public  opinion,  which  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  formation  and  the  constitution  of  the  various  Legislative 
Councils  in  India.  These  Councils  are  composed  principally  of 
three,  classes  of  members  : — 

1.  Officials  nominated  by  the  Government. 

2.  Non-officials,  also  nominated  by  the  Government. 
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3.  Members  elected  by  various  constituencies  which  have  a 
limited  form  of  franchise  granted  to  them. 

Now,  the  official  members  were  excluded  from  the  proposed 
electorate,  on  the  principle,  I  assume,  that  the  Indian  members 
should  be  elected  by  the  verdict  of  the  independent  Indian 
members.  Yet  it  included  nominated  members,  who  are  the 
creations  of  the  official  class,  and  so  gave  a  very  potent  voice  to 
the  official  class  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  a  large  number  that  come 
under  the  description  of  non-official  members  are  nothing  but  men 
who  have  been  nominated  in  the  Councils  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  official  class  and  by  the  Government.  These  men,  being 
the  nominees  of  the  Government  or  the  official  class,  would 
naturally,  as  a  rule,  follow  the  opinion  or  the  wish  of  the  official 
class.  They  are  not  responsible  to  any  constituency,  but  depend 
for  their  re-nomination  at  the  end  of  their  term  entirely  upon 
the  pleasure  of  the  official  classes  and  the  Government  of  the 
Province — and  the  membership  of  the  Legislative  Council  is 
a  position  which  is  coveted  by  many  people.  The  number  of 
such  nominated  members  is  as  large  as  70  out  of  the  total  number 
of  about  220  of  the  non-official  members ;  and  they,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  w'ould  form  themselves  into  a  caucus,  so  if  this  electorate 
had  to  choose  a  list  or  panel  of  thirty  or  forty  it  is  very  probable 
that  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  list  would  consist  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  official  choice  and  official  opinion.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  to  select  two  or  three  out  of  this  list,  his 
choice  would  depend  on  whose  advice  he  followed ;  and  for  all 
one  knows  he  might  select  the  two  out  of  the  number  who  were 
chosen  on  the  list  by  the  nominated  members  of  the  Council. 

It  was  this  fear  that  influenced  Indian  opinion  to  insist — and 
advisedly  insist — that  the  Indian  members  should  be  elected 
directly  by  the  elected  members  of  Councils  only.  The  root  cause  of 
the  opposition  from  India  was  that  it  appeared  that  the  Bill  took 
back  with  one  hand  what  it  gave  with  the  other,  as  it  provided 
the  double  safeguard  or  guarantee  of  the  panel ,  and  the  inclusion 
of  the  nominated  members  in  the  constituency.  This  seemed 
almost  fatal  to  the  very  object  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  himself  had  at  heart,  viz.,  to  secure  true  and  independent 
representatives  of  Indian  public  opinion  for  bis  Council.  Another 
reason  was  that  the  Secretary  of  State  wms  taking  larger  authoritv 
to  himself,  known  as  “secret”  powers.  This  part  of  the  Bill 
was  not  quite  understood  and  appreciated  in  India,  as  no  proper 
explanation  was  given  as  to  the  reasons  that  led  the  Government 
to  make  these  proposals  when  the  Bill  w’as  introduced  :  but  if 
the  countrv  had  to  choose  between  an  autocratic  Secretary  of 
State  for  Tndia  and  a  Secretary  of  State  surrounded  purely  by 
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bureaucrats,  as  at  present,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  verdict  would 
go  in  favour  of  the  autocratic  Secretary  of  State.  If  concessions 
are  to  be  made  to  India,  let  them  be  real ;  and  the  people  of  India 
must  be  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Ministers.  Indian  public 
opinion,  I  feel  sure,  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  very  moderate 
and  reasonable  demands  made  by  the  Indian  National  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  reforming  of  the  Council  mentioned  above  are 
accepted.  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  quotation  from 
a  well-known  Indian  paper,  to  show'  what  the  Press  has  been 
thinking  there  :  “  As  long  as  the  Government  of  India  is  not 
made  responsible  for  its  doings  to  the  public  in  this  country,  so 
long  is  real  and  effective  Parliamentary  control  over  Indian  affairs 
an  essential  condition  of  good  government.  At  present  the 
responsibility  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  less  real  than  nominal. 
To  endow  it  with  reality  the  measures  that  are  necessary  are,  to 
revive  the  old  system  of  periodical  inquiries  into  Indian  administra¬ 
tion,  those  elaborate  and  masterly  investigations,  w'hich  led  to 
fruitful  reforms  in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company ;  to 
provide  for  the  direct  representation  of  India  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  about  a  dozen  elected  members,  and  to  place  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  the  British  estimates. 
As  for  the  Council  of  India,  it  has  been  so  consistently  a  citadel 
of  the  reactionaries  that  its  abolition  will  not  lead  to  any  kind  of 
regret  among  Indian  Nationalists;  in  fact,  nothing  better  can 
happen  to  that  anachronism  than  to  be  made  a  thing  of  the  past. 
With  me  there  is  no  mending  the  Council — it  must  be  ended. 
So  said  Mr.  Eardley  Morton  in  December,  1894.  So  say  we 
in  1914.” 

It  seems  that  there  are  two  alternatives  ;  (1)  the  Council  should 
be  ended ;  (2)  it  might  be  mended.  But  it  cannot  last  in 
its  present  form  without  serious  danger  to  the  good  government 
of  India.  To  have  a  Cabinet  which  lays  down  final  decisions  on 
matters  of  paramount  importance,  composed  purely  of  officials, 
forming  a  bureaucratic  citadel,  the  sacred  precincts  of  which  are 
a  bar  to  the  non-official  view  and  the  view  of  the  people  w'ho  are 
the  wearers  of  the  administrative  shoe,  cannot  survive,  for  India 
has  long  since  grown  out  of  such  crude  methods  of  Government. 
There  are  various  questions  awaiting  solution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  now,  such  as  ;  — 

The  education  of  the  people,  of  whom  only  ten  per  cent,  can 
read  and  w'rite.  This  includes  the  question  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  Universities,  long  since  pending. 

The  Public  Services,  and  the  admission  thereto  of  the  peonle 
of  the  country,  wdth  regard  to  which  the  Boyal  Commission  which 
was  appointed  two  years  ago  will  soon  publish  its  report. 
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The  separation  of  the  judicial  and  executive  functions,  now 
pending  before  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Enlargement  of  the  Councils  in  India  and  modifications  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  under  the  1909  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  Morley-Minto  reforms. 

The  question  of  the  Press  Act. 

These  and  other  great  questions  are  awaiting  solution.  It  is 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  who  has  finally  to  decide  these 
matters.  Now,  is  it  unreasonable  or  unfair  that  one-third  of  his 
Council  should  consist  of  Indian  representatives,  who  can  put 
before  him  the  Indian  point  of  view  about  these  vital  questions 
before  he  gives  his  final  judgment  on  momentous  problems  affect¬ 
ing  the  destinies  of  315  millions  of  people?  In  this  connection 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
mainly  advisory  or  consultative — not  administrative.  This  is 
how  Sir  C.  Ilbert,  on  the  “Government  of  India,”  describes  it  : — 

“In  certain  matters,  including  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  India, 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  required  by  law  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
currence  of  a  majority  of  votes  at  a  meeting  of  his  Council,  but  in  all  other 
matters  the  Secretary  of  State  can  overrule  his  Council.  Whenever  there 
has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Council,  any  member  has  a  right  to 
have  his  opinion  and  the  reasons  for  it  recorded.  The  Council  is  thus  in 
the  main  a  consultative  body,  without  any  power  of  initiation  and  with  a 
limited  power  of  veto.  Even  on  questions  of  expenditure  where  they  arise 
out  of  previous  decisions  of  the  Cabinet,  as  would  usually  be  the  case  in 
matters  relating  to  peace  or  war  or  foreign  relations,  it  would  be  very 
difiScult  for  the  Council  to  withhold  their  concurrence  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  when  he  acts  as  representative  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet.” 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
particular  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  it,  will  give  a  rude  shock 
to  the  faith  of  the  educated  classes  of  India  in  the  British 
Parliament ;  for,  to  quote  Lord  Morley  in  support  of  the  Bill  : 
“It  is  quite  true  that  you  will  find  in  the  Press,  vernacular  and 
otherwise,  expressions  of  Indians  adverse  to  the  Bill,  but  that 
makes  the  very  case  for  examining  and  looking  into  it,  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  system  and  not  for  taking  so  precipitate — I  think 
precipitation  without  parallel — a  step  as  throwing  the  Bill  out. 
I  urge  upon  the  House  that  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  India — it 
does  not  matter  to  you,  but  it  does  matter  there — and  in  the  face 
of  the  expectations  that  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  been  roused, 
would  be — I  do  not  think  I  use  exaggerated  language — something 
like  a  disaster,  and  certainly  a  grave  blunder.” 

In  India  there  are  several  millions  of  educated  people  all  over 
the  country  who  look  forward  to  the  ideal  of  self-government 
being  realised  one  day.  This  number  is  bound  to  go  on  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Every  decade  that  passes  makes  an  enormous 
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change  in  India,  and  the  question  tliat  has  to  be  considered  is 
whether  the  Act  of  1858,  which  has  been  in  force  substantially 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  can  possibly  work  with  any  degree 
of  satisfaction.  It  has  also  to  be  considered  whether  the  old 
methods  of  administration,  when  an  Englishman  went  out  to 
rule,  can  be  maintained.  The  only  way  to  continue  the  good 
government  of  India,  and  beneficial  administration  in  the  interest 
of  both  the  people  of  India  and  of  Great  Britain,  is  by  means  of 
co-operation,  adjustment,  and  principles  of  partnership.  This 
will  certainly  benefit  both.  The  days  when  messages  of  hope 
and  sympathy  used  to  satisfy  the  people  have  gone.  What  is 
wanted  now  is  deeds.  The  announcement  of  his  Majesty  the  King- 
Emperor,  made  at  the  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi  in  1912,  was 
as  follows: — “Finally,  I  rejoice  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
renewing  in  my  owm  person  those  assurances  w^hich  have  been 
given  you  by  my  revered  predecessors,  of  the  maintenance  of  your 
rights  and  privileges,  and  of  my  earnest  concern  for  your  welfare, 
peace,  and  contentment.  May  the  Divine  favour  of  Providence 
watch  over  my  people  and  assist  me  in  my  utmost  endeavour  to 
promote  their  happiness  and  prosperity.” 

These  words  are  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of  India. 
In  these  words  of  the  Sovereign  the  British  nation  and  Parliament 
stand  pledged.  The  rejection  of  the  India  Council  Bill  by  the 
House  of  Lords  will  go  greatly  to  shake  the  trust  of  India  in  the 
British  Parliament.  It  will  undoubtedly  do  great  harm ;  and  this 
aspect  of  the  case  was  most  ably  pointed  out  by  Lord  Crewe  and 
Lord  Courtney,  but  without  effect.  It  will  certainly  weaken  the 
constitutional  party  in  India,  w'hich  is  the  strongest  bulw^ark  of 
British  rule.  Let  us,  how’ever,  hope  that  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  irreparable  mischief  is  done,  the  British  Cabinet  will  present 
another  Bill  to  the  House  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Indian 
National  Congress  and  the  All-India  Moslem  League.  There 
would  then  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  support  it  would  receive  from 
India.  We  have  friends  amongst  both  the  great  political  parties 
here,  who  will  stand  by  us,  and  the  small,  but  mischievous  and 
reactionary,  party  will  not  be  able  to  cloud  the  issues  and  mis¬ 
represent  things  as  they  did,  one  regrets  to  state,  on  this  occasion. 
I,  for  one,  therefore,  look  forward  to  seeing  such  a  Bill  being 
again  introduced  soon  and  speedily  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  This  would  once  more  justify  the  trust  and  confidence 
which  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  India  still  repose  in  the 
British  nation  and  in  the  British  Parliament. 


M.  A.  Jinn  AH. 


EUSSIA  AA’D  THE  WAK. 


The  tremendous  energy  with  which  Kussia  has  thrown  herself 
into  the  war  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  her 
wonderful  military  successes,  have  filled  the  w’orld  with  awe  and 
amazement.  Russia  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  ponderous, 
indolent,  and  inefficient  Power,  incapable  of  making  a  great  and 
successful  military  effort  outside  her  own  borders.  The  disastrous 
defeats  which  she  had  suffered  in  all  her  former  wars  with 
Turkey,  Sweden,  Prussia,  France,  and  Japan  were  widely  remem¬ 
bered  and  had  caused  many  people  to  believe  that  Russia  w'as 
still  “a  giant  with  feet  of  clay”  ;  that  ‘‘General  Winter”  was  still 
her  best,  if  not  her  only,  general.  The  leading  German  soldiers 
looked  upon  the  Russian  Army  with  undisguised  contempt.  On 
the  eve  of  war  the  Militdr  Wochenblatt,  the  official  German  Army 
weekly,  wu’ote  that  the  Russian  Army  was  greatly  over-estimated  ; 
that  numbers  were  less  important  than  moral,  ability  of  the 
higher  officers,  the  national  spirit,  railw'ays,  geographical  factors, 
A’C.  Moreover,  many  believed  that  Russia  w’ould  only  half¬ 
heartedly  go  to  war  with  her  Western  neighbours,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  greatly  resemble 
Russia  in  character  and  political  organisation  ;  that  the  Emperors 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  were,  and  always  have  been, 
the  strongest  supporters  of  Russian  autocracy  and  of  Russian 
absolutism ;  that  the  century-old  friendship  of  the  Russian  and 
German  dynasties  and  the  recollection  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
of  the  Three  Emperors’  League  would  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  upon  Russia’s  attack.  The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
show  that  a  new'  Russia  has  arisen ;  that  the  influence  which 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  possessed  over  her  in  the  past 
is  gone.  It  is  therefore  w’orth  w'hile  to  consider  the  reasons  w'hich 
have  brought  about  an  apparently  irremediable  breach  between 
Russia  and  her  Western  neighbours,  and  then  to  consider  the 
cause  of  Russia’s  unparalleled  military  success  and  the  probable 
direction  and  consequences  of  a  Russian  advance  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  her  opponents. 

Those  who  wdsh  to  understand  Russo-German  relations  must 
be  acquainted  wdth  their  historical  development.  At  a  time  when 
Germany  was  already  highly  advanced  in  civilisation,  the  territory 
adjoining  Germany  towards  the  east  w'as  a  savage  country  peopled 
by  heathens.  That  country  was,  not  unnaturally,  considered  by 
Germans  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  their  domain.  Hence,  German 
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settlers  who  sought  new  homes  emigrated  eastward,  settled  down 
among  the  native  Slavs,  treating  them  as  an  inferior  race. 
Between  the  twelfth  and  the  eighteenth  century  practically 
the  entire  German  emigration  went  eastward.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  knights,  German  rule  was  established  among 
the  Slavonic  peoples  with  the  sword.  They  were  follow^ed  by 
German  farmers  and  peasants,  w'ho  cleared  the  land  of  forests, 
brought  it  into  proper  cultivation,  constructed  roads,  built  towns 
and  harbours,  and  created  civilisation  in  the  wilderness.  That 
has  been  the  genesis  of  modern  Prussia. 

The  Slavs  of  Kussia  w'ere  brought  into  contact  with  German 
civilisation  in  the  west.  Not  unnaturally,  Eussia’s  rulers  desired 
to  improve  their  country  by  introducing  into  it  the  culture  of 
their  western  neighbours.  Eulers  such  as  Ivan  III.,  Ivan  IV., 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Catherine  the  Second  attracted  large  numbers 
of  Germans  into  the  country.  They  not  only  introduced  German 
administrators,  officers,  and  other  eminent  servants  of  the  State, 
but  also  large  numbers  of  artisans,  peasants,  and  cultivators. 
Herein  lies  the  reason  that,  according  to  German  accounts,  about 
2,000,000  Germans  live  at  present  in  Eussia.  The  immigrant 
Germans  soon  began  to  monopolise  the  higher  and  more  lucrative 
positions  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Civil  Service.  Most  of  the 
Eussian  Generals  known  to  history  bear  German  names.  Until 
lately,  the  ruling  element  in  Eussia,  the  leading  men  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  bureaucracy  were  either  of  German  nationality,  or 
of  German  descent.  Not  unnaturally,  the  Germans  were  detested 
by  the  native  Eussians,  whom  they  supplanted,  and  over  whom 
they  ruled.  They  were  as  much  detested  as  were  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who,  until  lately,  carried  on  the  administration  and 
diplomacy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Germans  dominated  Eussia  not  only  owing  to  their  pre¬ 
dominant  position  in  the  administrative  and  executive  services  of 
the  country,  but  also  owing  to  the  enormous  influence  which  they 
wielded  in  the  Imperial  family  and  throughout  Eussian  society. 
During  the  last  century  and  a  half  the  wives  of  nearly  all  the 
Eussian  Tsars  were  German  Princesses.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  House  of  Eoipanoff  became  replaced  by  a  German  family,  the 
House  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  Peter  the  Third,  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  who  despised  Eussia  and  the  Eussians, 
became  Tsar,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  another  German, 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  became  known  to  history  as 
Catherine  the  Second  (or  the  Great).  Their  son.  Tsar  Paul, 
married  a  Princess  of  Wurtemberg.  His  successor,  Alexander 
the  First,  married  a  Princess  of  Baden.  The  next  Tsar, 
Nicolas  I.,  married  a  Princess  of  Prussia.  Alexander  II.  married 
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a  Hessian  Princess.  Alexander  III.  married  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  the  present  Tsar,  Nicolas  II.,  a  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  All  the  Tsars  who  succeeded  Peter  the 
Great,  except  one,  married  German  Princesses.  It  became  the 
fashion  for  impecunious  German  Princesses  to  marry  into  wealthy 
Russian  families.  Besides,  Russian  Princes  or  noblemen  strove 
to  marry  German  Princesses  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion.  Many 
wealthy  Russian  Princesses  similarly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
German  husbands.  Exactly  as  the  Russian  Civil  Service  and  the 
Russian  Army  were  exploited  by  enterprising  Germans,  Russian 
society  was  exploited  by  needy  German  Princes  and  Princesses 
who  desired  to  improve  their  financial  position  by  a  Russian 
marriage.  Most  Germans  wdio  married  Russians  considered  that 
they  had  exchanged  a  higher  civilisation  for  a  low'er  one,  and 
treated  the  native  Russians  with  contempt.  Their  attitude  natur¬ 
ally  increased  the  bitterness  against  the  intruders.  Germany 
exercised  an  enormous  influence  in  Russia  by  pressure  from  above, 
by  dominating  the  Imperial  House,  society,  and  the  administrative 
apparatus ;  but  the  people  hated  the  Germans  for  their  over¬ 
bearing  attitude. 

The  German  rulers  looked  upon  Russia  with  contempt  mingled 
with  fear.  They  felt  contempt  for  her  lack  of  civilisation,  but 
at  the  same  time  feared  an  encounter  with  that  mighty  State. 
Frederick  the  Great  wrote  ; — 

“De  tous  Ics  voisins  de  la  Prusse,  I’empire  de  Ilussie  est  le  plus  dangcreux 
tant  par  sa  puissance  que  par  sa  situation  locale  :  ceux  qui  gouverneront 
ce  pays  (la  Prusse)  aprfes  moi  ont  lieu  de  cultiver  I’amitie  de  ces  barbares, 
puisqu’ils  sont  a  portde  de  ruiner  la  Prusse  de  fond  en  comble  par  le 
nombre  immense  de  leurs  troupes  l^g^res  et  qu’on  ne  peut  leur  rendre 
le  mal  qu’ils  peuvent  faire,  a  cause  de  la  misere  de  leur  pays,  le  plus 
confin  de  la  Prusse,  et  des  deserts  qu’il  faudrait  passer  avant  d’arriver  en 
Ukraine.” 

Frederick  the  Great  had  experienced  the  danger  of  Russia’s 
enmity.  Desiring  to  assure  Prussia  of  Russia’s  goodwill  and  co¬ 
operation,  he  suggested  to  Austria  and  Russia  the  partition  of 
Poland.  Henceforth  Poland  became  the  connecting-link  between 
Russia  and  the  two  Germanic  States.  All  three  were  equally 
interested  in  preserving  their  Polish  territory.  As  long  as  there 
was  a  common  danger  of  a  successful  Polish  revolt  and  of  the 
reconstitution  of  Poland  as  an  independent  State,  the  co-operation 
of  the  three  Empires  was  assured.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
not  only  exploited  Russia  through  German  princesses,  officials, 
and  officers,  but  treated  the  Russian  Empire  like  -a  big  and 
stupid  fellow  and  made  use  of  that  country’s  enormous  strength 
for  their  own  advantage.  In  Poland  and  elsewhere  Russia  was 
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made  to  pursue  a  policy  made  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  That  has 
been  particularly  clear  with  regard  to  the  Polish  question.  In  the 
’sixties  the  Tsar  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  intended  to  introduce  a 
more  liberal  policy  into  Poland.  That  policy  would  not  have 
suited  Bismarck,  who  desired  that  the  Polish  ulcer  should  remain, 
that  the  danger  of  a  Polish  revolt  should  continue  to  unite 
Russia  with  her  western  neighbours.  Bismarck,  who  was  the 
Prussian  ambassador  in  Petrograd  at  the  time,  strove  to  persuade 
the  Tsar,  with  whom  he  was  on  excellent  terms,  to  pursue  an 
anti-Polish  policy  in  opposition  to  that  desired  by  himself,  and 
proposed  by  his  principal  adviser.  Prince  Gortchakoff.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  embittering  the  relations  between  Russians  and  Poles, 
and  when,  in  1863,  a  dangerous  Polish  revolt  broke  out,  Bismarck, 
who  meanwhile  had  become  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  powerfully 
supported  Russia’s  anti-Polish  policy,  concluding  a  treaty  whereby 
he  pledged  Prussia  to  assist  Russia  in  combating  the  Poles.  The 
fact  that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Tsar  to  follow  a  Polish 
policy  beneficial  to  Germany  is  apparent  from  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  his  Memoirs,  in  which  we  read  ;  — 

“  Those  Russians  who  demanded  a  constitution  for  themselves  pleaded  at 
times  in  excuse  for  the  Poles  that  they  were  not  governable  by  Russians, 
and  that  as  they  grew  more  civilised  they  became  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  their  country.  .  .  .  The  conflict  of  opinion  was  very 
lively  in  St.  Petersburg  when  I  left  that  capital  in  April,  1862,  and  it  so 
continued  throughout  my  first  year  of  office.  I  took  charge  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  under  the  impression  that  the  insurrection  which  had  broken  out 
on  January  1st,  186.3,  brought  up  the  question  not  only  of  the  interests  of 
our  eastern  provinces,  but  also  that  wider  one,  w'hether  the  Russian  cabinet 
were  dominated  by  Polish  or  anti-Polish  proclivities,  by  an  effort  after 
Russo-Polish  fraternisation  in  the  anti-German  pan-Slavist  interest,  or  by 
one  for  mutual  reliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia.  .  .  . 

“  .  .  .  For  the  German  future  of  Prussia  the  attitude  of  Russia  was  a 
question  of  great  importance.  A  philo-Polish  Russian  policy  was  calcidated 
to  vivify  that  Russo-French  sympathy  against  which  Prussia’s  effort  had 
been  directed  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  and,  indeed,  on  occasion  earlier, 
and  an  alliance  (friendly  to  Poland)  between  Russia  and  France,  such  as 
was  in  the  air  before  the  Revolution  of  July,  would  have  placed  the  Prussia 
of  that  day  in  a  difficult  position.  It  was  our  interest  to  oppose  the  party 
in  the  Russian  cabinet  which  had  Polish  proclivities,  even  when  they  were 
the  proclivities  of  Alexander  I.  .  .  . 

“Our  geographical  position,  and  the  intermixture  of  both  nationalities 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  including  Silesia,  compel  us  to  retard,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  opening  of  the  Polish  question,  and  even  in  1863  made  it 
appear  advisable  to  do  our  best  not  to  facilitate,  but  to  obviate  the  opening 
of  this  question  by  Russia.” 

In  1886  Bismarck  introduced  bis  celebrated  settlement  policy 
for  the  Polish  districts  of  Prussia.  A  large  fund  was  to  be  created 
with  which  Polish  proprietors  were  to  be  bought  out  and  German 
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peasants  settled  on  the  soil  evacuated  by  them.  At  the  time  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  told  Bismarck  that  his  contem¬ 
plated  policy  would  be  costly,  and  would  prove  impracticable. 
However,  Bismarck  prevailed  upon  him  to  support  his  Polish 
settlement  Bill,  and  to  vote  for  it  with  his  party,  because  that 
measure  was  required  not  for  domestic  reasons,  but  for  reasons 
of  foreign  policy.  Eussia  was  once  more  to  be  frightened  with 
the  Polish  bogey,  and  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  follow  an  anti-Polish 
policy  for  Germany’s  advantage. 

Eulers  of  an  autocracy  are  subject  to  fear.  German  statesmen 
have  endeavoured  to  earn  Eussia ’s  gratitude  and  support  by 
pointing  out  to  the  Eussian  rulers  the  two-fold  danger  of  Nihilism 
and  Polonism.  Every  revolt  in  Western  Europe,  every  attempt 
of  the  nations  to  obtain  a  little  more  self-government,  was  depicted 
by  them  to  the  autocrat  of  Eussia  as  a  danger  to  all  sovereigns. 
Thus  Eussia’s  support  was  solicited  against  the  international 
forces  of  revolution,  from  the  time  of  the  first  French  Eevolution 
up  to  the  present  date.  When,  in  1871,  the  German  armies  were 
before  Paris,  Bismarck  feared  the  intervention  of  the  European 
Powers.  As  soon  as  the  Commune  W'as  declared,  Bismarck,  natur¬ 
ally,  sent  long  despatches  to  the  Tsar,  in  w'hich  he  described  how 
all  the  revolutionaries  of  the  world,  French  Eepublicans,  Italian 
Garibaldians,  and  Polish  refugees  from  Eussia,  had  combined  in 
Paris,  that  the  revolution  against  all  thrones  would  soon  spread, 
and  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  all  monarchs  to  present  a  united 
front  against  the  forces  of  revolution.  The  identical  arguments 
which  had  been  used  by  Prince  Metternich  from  1815  to  1848  in 
order  to  obtain  Eussia’s  support  for  his  policy  were  used  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  from  the  time  he  came  to  power  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  His  anti-Socialist  policy  also  was  largely  shaped  with  a 
view  to  retain  some  sort  of  control  over  Eussia’s  foreign  policy  and 
make  it  subservient  to  that  of  Germany. 

Both  Germany  and  Austria  owe  their  existence  to  Eussia.  When 
Prussia  was  fatally  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt, 
the  Eoyal  Family  fled  towards  Eussia,  the  King  implored  Eussia 
for  aid,  and  Eussia  came  to  Prussia’s  assistance.  After  her  victory 
of  1812,  Eussia  was  secure  against  another  Napoleonic  attack. 
She  need  not  have  renewed  the  w'ar  in  1813.  However,  she  gave 
way  to  Prussia’s  entreaties  and  overthrew^  Napoleon’s  power  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  States  in  the  great  War  of  Deliverance. 
If  in  1813  Eussia  had  refused  to  embark  upon  another  war  with 
France,  a  w^ar  which,  after  all,  was  scarcely  in  Eussia’s  interest, 
modern  Germany  would  never  have  been  created.  Eussia  saved 
Prussia  from  annihilation  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  she  enabled 
Bismarck  to  establish  the  German  Empire.  Italy  owed  France 
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her  independence,  and  Austria  had  been  defeated  by  Prussia  in 
1866.  Hence,  Napoleon  HI.  calculated  upon  the  assistance  of 
Austria  and  Italy  in  a  war  with  Prussia.  However,  in  1870, 
Kussia  threatened  Austria  with  an  immediate  attack  should  she 
come  to  France’s  aid.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Kussia ’s  attitude 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  would  not  have  taken  place,  the  German 
Empire  would  scarcely  have  been  created. 

In  view  of  the  services  which  she  had  rendered  to  Prusso- 
Germany  in  the  past,  Kussia  naturally  expected  some  gratitude 
in  return.  However,  at  the  Peace  of  Berlin  Bismarck  deprived 
Kussia  of  all  the  fruits  of  her  hardly- won  victory  over  the  Turks, 
and  gave  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austria-Hungary.  Thus 
he  created  a  deep  and  abiding  hostility  between  the  two  Empires 
and  forced  Austria  into  an  alliance  with  Germany  directed  against 
Kussia.  Naturally,  all  Kussians  w’ere  deeply  incensed  at 
Bismarck’s  craft  and  Germany’s  ingratitude. 

Kussia  has  similar  complaints  against  Austria.  Austria-Hungary 
also  owes  her  existence  to  Kussia’s  action,  and  the  present  Emperor 
owes  his  crown  to  the  Kussian  Tsar.  The  Allies  would  scarcely 
have  won  their  war  against  Napoleon,  they  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  enter  upon  a  struggle  with  him,  had  not  Kussia  been 
on  their  side.  Kussia  was  the  backbone  of  Europe’s  resistance 
to  the  great  Corsican.  From  1815  to  1848  Metternich  frequently 
intrigued  against  Kussia.  The  revolution  which  broke  out  in 
that  year  forced  the  Austrian  Chancellor  to  flee  from  Vienna  in 
disguise.  The  present  Emperor  came  to  the  throne  in  that 
disastrous  year.  He  found  all  his  dominions  in  revolt.  The 
insurgents  gained  victory  after  victory  over  the  Emperor’s  troops. 
The  Hungarian  revolt  was  particularly  dangerous.  It  threatened 
to  destroy  the  Austrian  Empire.  In  his  despair,  Francis  Joseph 
appealed  to  the  Tsar,  and  within  two  hours  from  the  moment 
when  he  received  this  request  for  aid,  the  Tsar  dispatched  orders 
to  his  Army  to  enter  Hungary  and  to  attack  the  armies  of  the 
Hungarian  Kevolutionaries.  A  force  of  130,000  Kussian  soldiers 
crossed  the  frontier,  overthrew  the  Hungarian  armies.  Francis 
Joseph  owed  his  crown  to  Kussia’s  timely  and  most  generous  aid. 

A  few  years  after  this  event  the  Crimean  War  broke  out. 
France  and  England  opposed  Kussia’s  expansion  in  the  direction 
of  Constantinople.  The  attitude  of  Austria  became  most  im¬ 
portant.  If  she  had  observed  a  benevolent  neutrality,  Kussia 
would  have  triumphed  over  the  combined  forces  of  France, 
England,  and  Turkey.  However,  by  mobilising  a  large  army  and 
placing  it  on  the  Russian  border,  Austria  compelled  Russia  to 
divide  her  forces.  If  the  Kussian  army  facing  the  Austrian  frontier 
could  have  been  used  in  the  south,  Russia  would  have  won  the 
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war.  She  lost  the  Crimean  War,  not  through  the  victories  won 
by  the  Allies,  but  through  Austria’s  treacherous  action.  Thus 
the  Emperor  Erancis  Joseph  repaid  Russia  with  ingratitude  for 
the  priceless  service  which  she  had  rendered  to  him  a  few  years 
previously.  Ever  since,  Austria  has  pursued  an  anti-Russian  policy 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

The  Russian  people  have  in  the  past  suffered  severely  under 
the  rule  of  an  absolute  bureaucracy,  a  bureaucracy  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  largely  directed  by  Germans,  and  which, 
at  any  rate,  pursued  German  methods  in  that  country.  That 
must  to  a  very  large  extent  be  ascribed  to  the  German  influence 
exercised  in  the  Russian  administration,  in  Russian  society,  and 
in  the  Russian  Imperial  family. 

The  foregoing  details  should  suffice  to  show  the  causes  w’hich 
have  brought  about  an  unexampled  explosion  of  hatred  against 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  everything  German  throughout 
Russia.  This  movement  signifies  the  awakening  of  the  national 
consciousness  of  the  Slavs  against  the  insidious  methods  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany,  and  against  their  exploitation  by  Germans 
hailing  from  both  countries.  Hatred  against  Germany,  Austria, 
and  everything  German  has  been  accumulating  in  Russia  for  a 
long  time.  That  hatred  was  greatly  increased  during  the  last  two 
decades.  Exactly  as  Bismarck  strove  to  make  Russia  harmless 
by  inducing  her  to  make  war  upon  the  Turks,  William  the  Second 
induced  Russia  to  waste  her  strength  in  the  Far  East.  The 
Russo-Japanese  War  has  been  very  largely  of  Germany’s  making, 
and  every  Russian  knows  it.  It  was  intended  to  cripple  Russia  for 
many  years  to  come,  but  it  has  failed  to  achieve  its  object.  The 
Russo-Japanese  War,  far  from  crippling  Russia,  has  greatly 
increased  her  strength.  The  terrible  lessons  inflicted  upon  her 
have  caused  Russia  to  set  her  house  in  order.  They  have  had  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  Prussian  defeat  in  1806.  After  her 
disasters  in  Manchuria,  Russia  set  to  work  to  reorganise  the 
country  and  her  army.  The  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  Russian 
forces  was  acquired  on  the  stricken  fields  of  Manchuria.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  Russia  was  far  stronger  than  she  was 
before  her  war  with  Japan. 

The  strength  of  Russia  lies  in  the  number  and  the  character  of 
her  people.  Nowadays,  when  the  entire  able-bodied  population 
goes  to  war,  numbers,  national  character,  and  fighting  ability 
are  the  decisive  factors.  Germany  has  67,000,000  inhabitants, 
Austria-Hungary  has  53,000,000  inhabitants,  Russia  has 
180,000,000  inhabitants.  By  the  numbers  of  her  population 
Russia  has  a  50  per  cent,  superiority  over  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  combined.  The  Russians  are  united.  The  Poles  have 
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been  reconciled  to  Kussia  by  the  promise  of  national  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  a  reconstitution  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  under 
llussian  protection.  The  Finns  are  only  few.  All  Russians  are 
united  in  the  crusade  for  Slavism  and  against  German  domination. 
All  Russians  instinctively  feel  that  the  future  of  Slavism  is  at 
stake.  All  intelligent  Russians  are  aware  that  Germany  and 
Austria  have  tried  their  best  to  disintegrate  Russia.  The  Germans 
have  been  responsible  for  an  anti-Russian  agitation  in  Poland, 
Finland,  and  Sweden,  and  the  Austrians  have  endeavoured  by  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  secret  funds  to  create  a  secessional  movement 
in  the  Ukraine.  The  Russians  are  sentimentalists.  In  no  nation 
is  there  so  strong  a  feeling  of  brotherliness  and  of  racial  oneness 
as  there  is  among  the  Slavs.  While  all  Russians  possess  a  strong 
sense  of  solidarity,  the  53,000,000  people  dwelling  in  Austria- 
Hungary  are  torn  by  racial  feuds,  and  they  are  held  together  only 
by  compulsion,  by  an  all-powerful  police  and  bureaucracy,  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  powerful  State  Church  and  the  Army.  Besides,  among 
the  Russians  the  crusading  spirit  is  very  strong.  For  decades 
and  decades  they  have  heard  with  anger  of  the  repression  of  their 
Slav  brothers  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Austria-Hungary, 
and  they  know  that  the  Balkan  Slavs  have  remained  under  the 
Turkish  yoke  because  Austria-Hungary  has  always  opposed 
Russia’s  policy  of  freeing  the  Slavs  from  Turkish  tyranny,  and 
has  supported  the  Turks  by  all  means  in  her  power.  The  Russian 
people  see  in  the  present  war  a  war  of  deliverance,  for  which  they 
have  longed  for  decades ;  a  war  of  deliverance  of  the  oppressed 
Slavs  outside  Russia,  and  a  w^ar  of  deliverance  of  Russia  herself 
from  Austro-German  domination  and  from  Austro-German 
intrigue. 

The  Russians  are  simple-minded,  religious,  and  absolutely 
obedient  to  their  officers.  In  their  unquestioning  obedience  lies 
their  strength.  Most  armies  will  retire  and  flee  when  a  moderate 
percentage  of  the  men  have  been  killed.  Russian  armies  have 
been  known  to  be  victorious  after  having  lost  half  the  number 
of  men  engaged.  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon  I.  have  found 
out  to  their  cost  that  the  wonderful  staying  powder  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  was  often  more  valuable  than  the  genius  of  the  great 
soldiers  who  attacked  them.  Both  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Napoleon  suffered  their  severest  defeats  from  Russians.  The 
Russians  are  celebrated  not  only  for  their  great  staying  power 
in  battle,  but  also  for  their  wonderful  endurance  on  the  march. 
This  is,  after  all,  only  natural.  While  the  great  majority  of  the 
German  soldiers  are  drawn  from  the  town,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Russian  soldiers  come  from  the  country.  They 
are  inured  to  all  hardships,  to  severe  weather,  to  life  in  the  open. 
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and  to  great  frugality.  They  can  live  under  conditions  which 
would  destroy  German  or  Austrian  troops. 

The  Kussian  troops  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  Austrian  and 
German  troops  in  numbers,  staying  power,  and  endurance. 
Kussia’s  weakness  lies  in  her  lack  of  a  broad  middle-class  furnish¬ 
ing  the  officers,  and  in  the  paucity  of  her  roads  and  railways. 
European  Russia  is  a  country  practically  devoid  of  stone.  Conse¬ 
quently,  few  properly-made  roads  exist.  There  are  some  military 
high  roads,  but  the  vast  majority  of  roads  are  mere  tracks,  which 
become  impassable  after  a  heavy  rain.  France  has  exactly  ten 
times  the  mileage  of  roads  possessed  by  gigantic  Russia.  It  has 
often  happened  in  Russia’s  military  history  that  an  army  was 
rain-bound  during  a  month  and  longer.  Russia  not  only  lacks 
roads,  but  also  railw^ays.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  only  a 
few  railways  lead  from  Russia’s  interior  towards  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary.  In  the  past  Russia  has  not  encouraged  railway¬ 
building  in  the  west,  because  she  intended  to  pursue  a  defensive 
policy,  and  numerous  railways  leading  westward  would  facilitate 
invasion  by  an  enemy.  The  paucity  of  her  railways,  which 
would  facilitate  her  defence,  naturally  greatly  impedes  her  attack 
upon  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  While  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  can  place  their  entire  military  forces  on 
the  frontier  within  a  few  days,  Russia  can  do  so  only  after 
several  months.  It  is  therefore  most  admirable  that  she  has 
been  able  to  concentrate  on  her  western  frontier  within  a  few 
weeks  a  very  large  portion  of  her  troops,  a  number  large  enough 
to  defeat,  if  not  destroy,  the  Austrian  armies  opposed  to  her. 

Russia’s  two  objectives  in  the  war  are,  of  course,  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  as  Germany  is  the  more  dangerous  opponent  of  the 
two,  Berlin  is  more  important  to  her  than  the  Austrian  capital. 
Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  Russia  cannot  advance  in  the  direction 
of  Berlin  or  Vienna  unless  her  flanks  are  secure  against  an  attack 
in  force.  With  the  great  increase  in  the  mechanical  appliances 
carried  by  an  army,  and  in  the  ammunition  required  by  modern 
magazine  rifles  and  quick-firing  guns,  the  security  of  the  lines 
of  communications  connecting  the  Army  with  its  magazines  and 
arsenals  at  home  has  become  more  important  than  ever.  Russia 
could  obviously  not  advance  upon  Berlin  and  Vienna  without 
having  dealt  with  the  armies  on  her  flank.  With  this  object  in 
view,  she  attacked  the  German  forces  in  East  Prussia  and  the 
Austrian  armies  in  Galicia.  After  defeating  two  German  army 
corps  south  of  Konigsberg,  the  Russian  troops  were,  in  their  turn, 
defeated  by  superior  German  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
were  victorious  against  the  Austrian  main  array,  which’ apparently 
is  shattered.  Lei^berg  has  fallen,  and  all  Galicia  stands  open  to 
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the  Eussian  invader.  Galicia  is  a  very  important  Austrian 
province.  It  has  8,000,000  inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  flourishing 
agriculture  and  it  is  Austria’s  most  important  centre  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  salt  and  petroleum.  As  the  present  war  is  largely 
conducted  by  motor-cars,  Eussia’s  occupation  of  the  only  territory 
from  which  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  can  draw  the  necessary 
motor-spirit  is  a  very  heavy  blow  to  both  Powers. 

Having  cleared  her  left  flank,  Eussia  will  probably  now  clear 
her  right  flank  of  the  enemy  and  proceed  to  the  invasion  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  She  will  presumably  clear  the 
province  of  East  Prussia  in  a  few  days.  East  Prussia  is  one  of  the 
largest  Prussian  provinces.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  Belgium. 
It  is  militarily  very  valuable,  because  it  is  the  leading  horse- 
breeding  province,  and  it  is  sentimentally  very  dear  to  all 
Prussians,  because  Konigsberg  is  their  old  capital,  and  Marienburg 
has  been  the  old  stronghold  of  the  Order  of  the  German  Knights. 
Eussia’s  w-estw^ard  progress  from  East  Prussia  is  impeded  by  the 
Eiver  Vistula.  This  river  is  wide  and  deep,  and  it  has  so  powerful 
a  current  that  it  cannot  be  bridged  when  it  is  in  flood.  All  the 
existing  bridges  are  strongly  fortified.  Hence  Eussia  may  be 
expected  not  to  force  the  Eiver  Vistula  in  German  territory,  but 
to  cross  it  in  Eussian  territory,  and  then  clear  the  province  of 
West  Prussia  from  hostile  forces.  She  will  possibly  only  observe 
the  important  fortresses  of  Konigsberg  and  Dantzic.  These  are 
two  of  the  most  important  harbours  of  Prussia.  Their  loss  will 
strike  a  fearful  blow  at  Germany’s  prestige.  They  cannot  very 
easily  be  besieged,  because  Germany  dominates  the  Baltic,  and 
can  always  reinforce  these  fortresses  from  the  sea.  West  Prussia 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  East  Prussia.  Both  East  Prussia 
and  West  Prussia  produce  vast  quantities  of  grain.  They 
have  a  very  large  surplus,  which  is  sent  to  the  industrial 
west  of  Germany.  The  occupation  of  Eastern  Germany  by  Eussian 
troops  will  therefore  accentuate  the  shortage  of  food  felt  in 
Germany,  especially  as  the  harvest  has  probably  not  yet  been 
brought  in  and  been  shipped  to  the  West. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  province  of  West  Prussia  lies  the 
province  of  Posen.  It  is  very  largely  inhabited  by  Poles,  who  will 
greet  in  the  Eussians  their  deliverers.  It  is  defended  by  the 
important  fortress  of  Posen  and  some  smaller  fortresses.  South 
of  the  province  of  Posen  lies  the  province  of  Silesia,  by  far 
the  largest  and  wealthiest  province  of  Old  Prussia.  It  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  Ehenish  province,  and  it  has 
5,500,000  inhabitants.  Silesia  is  extremely  w^ealthy  by  reason 
of  her  flourishing  agriculture,  her  large  coal  deposits,  and  her 
great  manufacturing  industries.  The  south-east  corner  of  Silesia 
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contains  one  o£  the  greatest  German  manufacturing  centres. 
There  are  situated  the  largest  coal  deposits  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  around  the  coal  measures  are  colossal  iron  works, 
cotton  and  woollen  mills,  and  thousands  of  factories  of  every 
kind.  The  loss  of  these  coal  mines,  which  at  present  produce  more 
than  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  will  be  a  fearful  blow  to 
Germany,  especially  as  she  suffers  already  from  a  great  shortage 
of  coal,  all  her  able-bodied  miners  having  gone  to  the  war.  The 
southern  part  of  Silesia  is  peopled  chiefly  by  Poles.  In  a  recon¬ 
struction  following  the  w^ar,  that  Polish  district,  with  its  enormous 
manufacturing  industries  and  its  vast  coal  beds,  will  very  likely 
be  taken  away  from  Germany  and  be  added  to  the  new  Polish 
State.  Unfortunately  for  Germany,  Silesia  is  not  fortified  towards 
Eussia.  Not  very  far  from  the  frontier  lies  Breslau,  the  capital 
of  the  Province.  This  is  the  second  largest  town  of  Prussia, 
and  the  fifth  largest  of  Germany,  Hamburg,  Munich,  and  Dresden 
only  being  larger.  By  the  irony  of  fate  the  Eastern  Provinces 
of  Germany,  which  may  shortly  be  over-run  by  the  Eussians, 
are  inhabited  by  the  landed  nobility,  by  the  very  people  who  have 
been  responsible  for  this  iniquitous  war,  and  their  homes  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  German  troops  have  treated 
the  homes  of  the  unfortunate  Belgians.  Eussia  mobilises  slowly, 
owing  to  the  vast  distances  of  the  country  and  the  paucity  of  roads 
and  railways.  In  order  not  to  be  surprised  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  war,  she  began  her  concentration  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  Austro-German  frontier,  and  the  Austrian  and  German  troops 
used  the  respite  for  invading  Eussia.  As  the  invaders  have  acted 
as  brutally  and  inhumanly  in  Eussian  Poland  as  they  have  in 
Belgium,  the  incensed  Eussian  soldiers  wdll  possibly  retaliate  on 
their  enemies  for  all  the  suffering  they  have  caused.  Before 
long  we  may  hear  loud  complaints  from  Germany  about  the 
Russian  invaders. 

Even  if  the  Eussians  should  defeat  the  German  armies  sent 
against  them,  their  advance  tow’ards  Berlin  may  not  be  very  fast. 
The  Germans  wall  no  doubt  endeavour  to  check  their  progress 
at  every  step.  Besides,  the  difficulties  of  the  country  east  of 
Berlin  facilitate  its  defence.  It  is  chiefly  flat,  but  extensive  lakes, 
morasses,  and  forests  impede  the  progress  of  a  large  army. 
Besides,  vast  inundations  can  be  produced  by  cutting  the  dykes 
which  regulate  the  rivers.  With  the  approach  of  winter,  however, 
the  difficulties  offered  by  lakes,  swamps,  and  inundations  will  be 
overcome,  and  the  Eussians,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  severest 
winters,  may  be  able  to  bear  the  hardships  of  a  winter  .campaign 
more  easily  than  the  German  troops,  who  are  mostly  town-bred. 

In  order  not  to  experience  a  surprise  attack  on  the  flank,  Eussia 
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will  have  to  dispatch  a  considerable  force  against  Vienna.  That 
town  can  be  approached  by  the  passes  leading  through  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains  and  by  the  great  Valley  route  via  Cracow. 
Hitherto,  the  Cracow’  route  has  been  the  favourite  route  of  invad¬ 
ing  armies.  Austria’s  difficulty  in  opposing  a  Eussian  invasion 
is  great.  Her  principal  armies  have  been  shattered.  Panic  seems 
to  have  seized  the  soldiers.  Her  Slavonic  provinces  may  revolt, 
and  the  Slavs  are  in  a  large  majority  in  Austria-Hungary.  Besidesi 
the  Serbian  Army,  having  defeated  and  routed  the  Austrian  forces 
w’hich  endeavoured  to  invade  Serbia,  will  raise  the  Serbian 
provinces,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  Croatia-Slavonia  in 
revolt,  and  will  probably  advance  through  the  wide  open  Danube 
valley  in  the  direction  of  Budapest  and  Vienna. 

In  the  near  future  Germany  should  become  a  more  serious 
opponent  to  Kussia  than  she  has  been  hitherto.  Germany  is  very 
strong  for  defence  on  her  w’est  frontier.  The  broad  and  deep 
Rhine,  w’ith  its  powerful  current,  cannot  easily  be  crossed  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  and  w’ell-armed  defender.  Excellent  railways 
run  parallel  w’ith  the  river,  and  enable  the  defending  forces  to 
be  rapidly  moved  hither  and  thither.  All  the  important  bridges 
are  protected  by  powerful  fortresses,  and  the  principal  fortresses, 
Strasburg,  Mayence,  Coblentz,  and  Cologne,  lie  astride  the  river, 
and  can  be  besieged  only  after  a  successful  crossing.  The  Rhine 
is  comparatively  easily  bridgeable  in  its  upper  reaches ;  but  here 
the  position  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  enormous  fortifications 
of  Metz  lying  in  front  of  Mayence,  while  further  south, 
between  Strasburg  and  Basle,  the  Rhine  position  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Black  Forest  lying  in 
its  rear.  In  the  w’ords  of  General  Niox,  a  great  French  authority, 
the  Rhine  position  is  the  strongest  fortified  position  in  the  world. 
Germany  may  conceivably  endeavour  to  act  on  the  defensive  on 
the  Rhine  and  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  throw’  the  bulk  of  her  army 
against  Russia.  There  is  much  reason  for  such  action.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  the  Russian  frontier.  Unless  the  Russians 
are  opposed  in  great  strength,  they  could  reach  Berlin  and  Vienna 
in  about  three  w’eeks,  for  less  than  200  miles  separate  the  two 
capitals  from  the  nearest  portion  of  the  Eussian  border.  Besides, 
the  Russian  armies  would  create  such  fearful  havoc  in  the 
provinces  of  Eastern  Germany,  which  they  can  easily  over-run, 
that  Germany  must  endeavour  to  stop  their  progress  at  all  costs. 
The  vast  damage  which  the  Russians  wrought  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  is  still  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people. 
A  successful  invasion  of  the  Russians  threatening  Berlin  would 
create  a  panic  throughout  Germany.  Lastly,  Germany  has  to 
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depend  for  her  defence  on  the  great  resources  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Empire.  She  cannot  allow  it  to  fall  into  Eussian  hands. 
The  principal  theatre  of  the  war  may  soon  be  that  in  the  East. 

A  successful  Eussian  advance  should  lead  to  a  prompt  re-creation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  The  north-western  half  of  Galicia 
is  Polish,  and  the  south-eastern  half  is  peopled  by  Euthenians. 
The  Euthenian  part  will  presumably  be  embodied  in  Eussia  and 
the  Polish  in  Poland.  Southern  Silesia,  the  province  of  Posen, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  province  of  West  Prussia,  with  Dantzic, 
is  peopled  by  Poles  and  belonged  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  also  be  joined  to  it.  East  Prussia 
with  Konigsberg  was  an  enclave  in  Polish  territory,  and  was 
tributary  to  the  King  of  Poland.  The  time  of  enclaves  is  gone. 
Konigsberg  and  its  territory  will  most  likely  become  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  should  it  be  reconstituted. 

The  re-creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  should  have  the  most 
far-reaching  influence  upon  Eussia,  upon  Eussian  policy,  and  upon 
Pussia’s  future.  The  war  has  been  undertaken  on  the  part  of 
Russia  for  the  freeing  of  subject  nationalities.  After  the  peace, 
the  subject  nations  will  be  allowed  to  belong  to  themselves.  The 
Serbian  provinces  of  Austria-Hungary  will  undoubtedly  demand 
to  be  joined  to  Serbia,  and  a  Greater  Serbia  of  10,000,000 
inhabitants  will  arise.  The  Eoumanian  districts  of  Hungary  border¬ 
ing  upon  Eoumania  will  no  doubt  desire  to  be  joined  to  that 
State,  and  a  Eoumanian  State  counting  10,000,000  inhabitants 
will  come  into  being.  A  Polish  State  possessed  of  two  excellent 
harbours  and  inhabited  by  20,000,000  people  will  arise,  and  it 
will  act  as  a  buffer  State  between  Eussia  and  Germany.  Having 
followed  a  liberal  policy,  a  policy  of  nationalism  towards  Poles, 
Serbs,  and  Eoumanians,  Eussia  cannot  very  well  follow  a  policy 
of  absolutism  and  oppression  toward  the  different  nationalities 
dw'elling  in  her  own  borders.  Finland  will  probably  obtain  self- 
government.  The  denationalising  policy  of  Eussia,  which  was 
inspired  by  German  and  Austrian  statesmen,  will  probably  be 
abandoned  for  a  policy  of  toleration  w^hich  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  Slavonic  spirit.  By  a  policy  of  toleration,  Eussia  may 
make  herself  the  leader  among  the  Slavonic  nations.  By  a  policy 
of  denationalisation  and  oppression  she  would  raise  for  herself 
enemies  within  and  without  her  borders. 

The  opinion  has  often  been  expressed  that  if  Eussia  should  be 
victorious  in  this  war,  she  would  become  more  dangerous  to  Great 
Britain  than  Germany  ever  could  be.  That  fear  seems  to  be 
unjustified.  Eussia’s  expenditure  on  the  present  wan  in  men  and 
money  is  so  enormous  that  she  will  require  decades  to  recover, 
and  during  these  decades  the  British  Empire  will  grow  in  popula- 
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tion,  in  unity  and  in  strength,  and  for  all  we  know  a  reunion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  an  Anglo-American  reunion,  may 
take  place  in  the  meantime.  It  would  certainly  take  place  if  the 
Russian  Colossus  should  threaten  the  British  Empire.  Besides, 
Russia  requires  peace.  The  present  Tsar  is  a  man  of  peace.  He 
wishes  to  make  his  country  prosperous  and  contented,  and  to  make 
it  a  modern  State.  Russia  has  few  railways,  scarcely  any  roads; 
her  agriculture  is  most  primitive ;  her  mines  and  industries  are 
almost  undeveloped ;  her  forests  are  most  wastefully  exploited, 
and  her  people  are  poor  and  ignorant.  During  many  decades 
Russia  will  have  to  spend  money  like  water  in  order  to  provide 
her  people  with  the  bare  necessaries  of  a  civilised  existence  and 
with  the  most  elementary  form  of  education.  For  decades  Russia 
cannot  think  of  conquest ;  but  if  she  should  be  rash  enough  to 
desire  rather  glory  than  solid  advantage ;  if  she  should  once  more 
embark  upon  an  anti-British  policy  in  Asia,  as  she  has  done 
hitherto  at  Germany’s  bidding,  means  would  undoubtedly  be  found 
to  check  her.  However,  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  such 
developments.  Russia’s  task  consists  not  in  increasing  her  gigantic 
territories,  but  in  developing  them,  and  all  Russians  know  it. 
During  the  next  generation  Russia  will  endeavour  to  become  a 
great  civilising  factor.  Having  destroyed  the  militarism  of  Napoleon 
and  of  William  II.,  she  will  not  introduce  a  militarism  of  her  own. 

POLTTICUS. 


ANTVVEKP  AiND  THE  SCHELDT. 


The  too-easy  tolerance  displayed  three  and  a  hall  years  ago  to 
the  latest  attempt  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  revive  its  old 
claim  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt  by  the  fortification 
of  Flushing  has  led  to  a  position  of  things  that  will  be  pronounced 
intolerable  whenever  Antwerp  finds  itself  in  extreme  straits, 
and  perhaps  at  that  moment  it  will  be  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy 
with  the  necessary  dispatch.  Both  the  British  and  the  Belgian 
Governments  were  blameworthy  for  neglecting  to  enforce  in  1911 
the  principle  which  they  had  vindicated  in  1831,  1839,  and 
finally  in  1863,  establishing  in  the  first  place  and  recognising  in 
the  second  the  fact  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt  had  be¬ 
come  a  co-partnership  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  instead  of 
the  sole  possession  of  the  House  of  Orange.  In  1911  the  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  Flushing  was  merely  a  paper  intention  ;  in  1914  it  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  the  hypothetical  objections  raised  against 
the  project  are  now  among  the  factors  of  the  great  military  and 
naval  problem  that  confronts  us. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  over  again  the  story  of  Holland’s 
policy  during  two  centuries  of  shutting  the  Scheldt,  or  of  how 
reluctantly  she  ceded  at  the  dictation  of  the  Five  Powers  to 
Belgium  in  1839  the  “  common  possession,”  ‘‘  common  control,” 
and  “  reciprocal  freedom  ”  of  and  on  that  river.  It  was  told  at 
considerable  length  in  a  former  article.^  But  when  Holland’s 
pretension  to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt  was  revived 
in  1910  by  General  den  Beer  Poortugael,  who  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  philo-German  party  at  the  Hague,  the  Belgian 
Government,  taking  a  narrow  view  of  the  question,  did  not  insist 
on  the  summoning  of  a  conference  between  the  guaranteeing 
Powers  of  Belgium’s  independence  and  neutrality  to  place  the 
matter  beyond  all  dispute. 

There  were  s):>ecial  reasons  to  explain  the  attitude  of  the 
Belgian  Government  in  1910-11.  The  defences  of  Antwerp  against 
attack  from  the  lower  Scheldt  vrere  weak  and  inadequate,  and 
they  still  remain  so.  It  was  decided  to  remove  this  weakness 
by  constructing  two  new  forts  below  Antwerp,  one  on  each  bank 
of  the  river,  but  this  plan  could  not  be  carried  out  because  it  was 
dependent  on  the  grandiose  project  for  changing  the  course  of  the 
Scheldt.  Consequently  the  forts  were  not  and  have  not  yet  been 
built,  but  the  weakness  of  Antwerp  in  the  direction  of  the  river 

(1)  “Flushing  and  the  Scheldt,”  Foetniohtlv  Review,  February,  1911. 
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and  the  sea  remained  none  the  less  glaring  and  incontestable. 
The  Dutch  proposal  to  fortify  Flushing  came  then  at  an  oppor¬ 
tune  moment.  It  promised  to  provide  Antwerp  with  the 
defence  towards  the  sea  w'hich  it  lacked.  That  was  one  reason 
why  the  Belgian  Government  declined  in  1911  to  make  any 
protest  against  the  fortification  of  Flushing,  acting  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Holland  had  an  unimpeachable  right  to  take  whatever 
steps  it  liked  on  its  own  soil,  and  leaving  the  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt  over  for  a  future  occasion. 

But  there  w'as  another  reason  of  a  different  character  for  this 
abstention,  and  probably  it  was  the  one  that  w^eighed  most  at 
Brussels.  The  Belgian  Government  desired  above  all  things  to 
preserve  its  neutrality  whenever  w^ar  broke  out  in  Western 
Europe.  It  not  merely  desired  to  stand  outside  any  quarrel, 
but  it  was  confident  that  this  course  would  be  shown  by  events 
to  be  a  perfectly  feasible  policy,  for  it  had  no  conception  of  the 
magnitude  and  depth  of  German  perfidy.  It  had  the  firmest 
and  most  loyal  intention  to  remain  true  to  the  principle  on  which 
its  national  existence  was  based  by  the  decree  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  perhaps  none  of  its  neighbours  was  furnished  with 
more  ample  or  repeated  proofs  of  this  intention  than  Germany. 
Belgium  had  always  been  nervous  on  the  subject  of  French 
encroachment,  and  of  recent  years  her  military  authorities  at 
least  had  not  been  blind  to  the  possibility  of  German  invasion. 
But  German  diplomacy  had  insinuated  for  some  time  past  that 
perhaps  after  all  England  would  be  the  greatest  danger  to  Belgian 
neutrality  in  consequence  of  her  obligations  to  France  under  the 
Entente  Cordiale.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Belgian 
Government  believed  this,  but  it  had  an  easy  way  of  showing 
that  it  intended  its  neutrality  to  be  respected  by  everyone  by 
taking  up  the  question  of  Antwerp’s  defence  against  battleships 
and  battle  cruisers.  When  local  reasons  led  to  the  postponement 
of  the  construction  of  its  own  forts,  the  same  result  seemed 
ensured  by  the  Dutch  fortification  of  Flushing.  Not  by  her 
own  act,  but  by  that  of  another,  Belgium  allow’ed  an  obstacle  to 
be  created  in  the  path  of  any  squadron  or  expedition  coming  up 
the  Scheldt. 

Of  course,  this  barrier  w’as  only  contemplated  as  having  force 
against  an  enemy,  but  unfortunately  the  decision  as  to  who 
should  be  regarded  as  friend  or  foe  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
Belgium  into  those  of  Holland.  As  long  as  Britain  commands 
the  sea  there  is  no  danger  to  Antwerp  from  naval  attack,  but 
as  long  as  Holland  is  a  neutral  in  the  present  w'ar  the  Dutch 
Government  contends  that  succour  cannot  be  sent  to  Antwerp 
by  the  Scheldt.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Holland  has  successfully 
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revived  her  claim  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt  of  which 
she  was  dispossessed  in  1831-9. 

Professor  Ernest  Nys,  of  the  Belgian  Court  of  Appeal,  anti¬ 
cipated  this  very  position  in  his  treatise,  L’Escaut  en  temps  de 
Guerre,  published  at  the  end  of  the  year  1910  :  — 

“  Moreover,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  so  strange  a  situation  as  this?  A 
war  occurs  in  which  Holland  remains  neutral,  and  at  once  it  acquires 
absolute  authority  over  the  waters  of  the  Scheldt;  more  than  that,  it  is 
obliged  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  a  war  fleet  belonging  to  a  belligerent  to 
the  Scheldt,  and  its  passage  into  Belgium  when  that  fleet  is  coming  to  her 
assistance;  because,  according  to  General  Den  Boer  Poortugael,  the  fact 
that  the  State  coming  to  assist  the  other  State  had  previously  engaged 
itself  by  treaty  to  guarantee  its  neutrality  is  without  any  importance. 

“Was  Holland  so  completely  outside  the  guarantee  the  Powers  gave  to 
Belgium?  No  doubt  she  did  not  guarantee  Belgian  neutrality,  but  when 
signing  the  treaty  of  April  19th,  1839,  she  knew  what  engagements  the 
Five  Powers  had  undertaken.  Each  of  these  treaties  embodied  the  Twenty- 
four  Articles.  Holland  must  have  supposed  that  the  Powers  would  fulfil 
their  obligations.  Under  these  circumstances  she  assented  to  those  Articles. 
Yet  it  is  now  contended  that  she  may,  and  even  that  she  must,  oppose 
the  mission  of  protection  and  defence  that  was  anticipated  as  being  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  Europe  herself  I 

“We  must  not  lose  sight  of  what  happened  in  1870.  Great  Britain 
made  treaties  declaring  that  she  would  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  .  .  . 
If  the  need  had  then  arisen  would  Holland  have  attempted  to  prevent 
the  British  Fleet  proceeding  up  to  Antwerp?  ” 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  she  would  not  have  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind,  because  she  had  no  means  of  preventing 
it.  Her  pretensions  only  revived  when  she  had  erected  cupola 
forts  at  Flushing  and  placed  Krupp  11.2  inch  guns  inside  them. 
Those  pretensions  include  the  resumption  of  the  claim  that  the 
Scheldt  is  a  Dutch  river,  that  Holland  alone  is  responsible  for 
its  neutrality,  and  that  this  neutrality  must  be  enforced  against 
Belgium,  the  co-partner  in  the  navigation  of  the  stream.  The 
pretension  is  simply  grotesque,  and  reminds  us  of  Canning’s 
lines  : 

“  In  matters  of  business  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much.” 

In  1831  the  Dutch  Government  put  forward  very  much  the 
same  pretension.  It  based  its  claim  on  the  law  of  nations 
because  it  held  both  banks  of  the  lower  Scheldt,  but  it  went  on 
to  protest  its  good  intentions,  declaring  that  it  had  no  intention 
of  hindering  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  “except  when  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  during  a  war  expressly  required  it.” 
The  Powers  constituting  the  London  Conference  made  short 
w'ork  of  this  pretension  in  a  memorandunj  dated  January  4th, 
1832.  “With  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  the 
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Dutch  Government  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
law  of  nations  is  subordinate  to  the  conventional  law  of  nations, 
and  that  when  a  matter  has  been  regulated  by  a  convention  it 
is  solely  in  accordance  with  that  convention  that  it  must  be 
decided.”  In  plain  language,  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt  was  rejected.  When  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  in  1839,  the  eminent  Belgian  patriot  and 
statesman,  Charles  Eogier,  said  in  his  report  :  “It  might  be 
asked  what  more,  unless  it  were  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  Belgium  could  desire  to  have  in 
the  division  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  river?” 

The  laxity  of  the  Belgian  Government  in  1911  does  not  weaken 
the  position  assigned  to  the  Scheldt  by  the  Powers  in  1831. 
Holland  possesses  no  exclusive  sovereign  rights  over  the  Scheldt. 
Belgium  has  a  perfect  right  to  request  England  or  France  or 
Russia  to  send  her  help  by  that  river,  and  Holland  has  no  right 
to  stop  the  squadron  or  flotilla.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
employ  Dutch  pilots,  for  the  Belgic-Dutch  regulations  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  provided  that  half  the  pilots  should  be 
Belgians.  If  the  Dutch  forts  were  to  fire  on  such  a  squadron 
they  would  not  merely  commit  an  act  of  war,  but  they  would 
be  endeavouring,  vainly  of  course,  to  revive  “those  ancient  privi¬ 
leges  of  Governments  which  had  disappeared  for  ever,”  as  they 
were  told  in  1832. 

Let  us  leave  the  juridical  sphere  for  that  of  hard  fact.  Belgium 
is  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  national  existence  produced  by  the 
attack  of  a  ruthless  neighbour.  At  the  present  moment  that 
national  existence  is  limited  to  the  fortified  city  of  Antwerp. 
After  evincing  noble  heroism,  after  suffering  incredible  and 
incalculable  outrages  and  injury,  Belgium  is  reduced  to  her  last 
redoubt.  The  only  available  door  to  that  redoubt  is  held  and 
commanded,  we  are  told,  by  Holland. 

Holland  has  maintained  her  neutrality.  She  has  remained 
a  spectator  of  the  greatest  crime  in  modem  history.  She  is  quite 
close  to  the  scene,  and  she  knows  better  than  anyone  else  the 
infamies  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  Belgium.  Yet  she  looks 
on  placidly  and  unmoved.  More  than  that,  she  claims  that  she 
has  the  key  of  the  Scheldt  in  her  pocket,  and  declares  that  she 
will  keep  it  there.  If  the  neutrality  of  that  river,  as  she  chooses 
to  define  it,  is  broken  her  majesty  will  be  grievously  offended,  and 
she  will  have  no  choice  but  to  join  Germany.  It  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  if  she  decides  to  do  wrong  herself  she  could  not  find 
a  more  suitable  partner  than  the  chief  wrong-doer. 

But  what  have  been  her  relations  during  the  last  twenty  years 
with  Belgium  ?  Is  there  not  a  society  for  Dutch-Belgian  co-opera- 
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tion?  Is  there  not  a  formal  order  to  the  Dutch  Army  that  they 
are  to  look  upon  “the  Belgian  soldiers  as  true  brothers”?  Has 
it  not  been  repeatedly  proclaimed  by  the  most  responsible  writers 
at  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  that  the  tw’o  kingdoms  of  the 
Netherlands  have  a  common  interest,  and  that  the  fate  of  one 
must  quickly  be  the  fate  of  the  other?  Yet  Holland  has  looked, 
and  still  looks,  on  the  agony  of  its  brother  with  seeming  indiffer¬ 
ence.  In  the  war  raging  throughout  Europe  of  Might  against 
Eight,  neutrality  is  criminal ;  it  is  doubly  criminal  in  the  case  of 
Holland  with  regard  to  Belgium. 

But  the  Dutch  may  say  :  “We  are  only  a  small  State,  our  army 
is  not  very  big,  we  have  much  to  lose.”  They  w'ould  be  offended 
if  they  were  told  that  they  were  smaller  than  Belgium ,  they  have 
a  larger  army  than  she  had  when  she  began  the  defence  of  her 
independence  and  honour,  and  the  surest  w'ay  to  lose  a  great 
possession  like  Java  is  to  show  that  the  holder  is  unworthy  of 
retaining  it.  If  they  had  made  cautious  calculations  beforehand, 
neither  Greece  nor  Servia  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  the 
reputation  and  influence  they  are  acquiring  in  Europe.  There  is 
a  right  course  and  a  wrong  course.  “There  are  no  little  States, 
only  little  minds  and  men,”  exclaimed  the  great  Belgian  thinker, 
Emile  Banning ;  and  the  Dutch  would  do  well  to  take  the  lesson 
to  their  hearts. 

But  we  must  allow  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  different  peoples, 
and  the  Dutch  are  more  likely  to  understand  the  matter  if  it  is 
put  before  them  as  a  purely  business  transaction.  Although  they 
declare  themselves  ready  to  embark  upon  a  hopeless  war,  in  which 
all  countries  would  be  against  them  except  Germany  for  the 
principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt  if  England  were  to  send 
succour  to  Antw’erp,  they  show  quite  a  different  sentiment  when 
it  is  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  come  actively  to  the  aid 
of  Belgium.  Then  they  say  :  “We  are  only  a  little  State,  our 
army  is  so  small,  what  would  be  its  use  against  the  millions  of 
Germany  ?  ” 

We  will  make  every  possible  concession  to  Dutch  opinion. 
Their  army  is  not  a  very  large  one,  but  it  has  great  traditions. 
If  the  question  were  put  to  the  Dutch  army  :  “  Shall  we  aid  Bel¬ 
gium  or  not?”  the  reply  would  undoubtedly  be  wmrthy  of  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  fought  at  Malplaquet  and  Waterloo. 
And  when  reference  is  made  to  the  millions  of  Germany  it  may 
be  asked  whether  there  are  not  other  millions  in  the  opposite  scale, 
and  whether  every  month’s  delav  wdll  not  make  the  preponderance 
against  her  more  marked?  What  is  the  true  moral  that  the 
Dutch  people  should  draw  from  this  question  of  numbers?  Is 
it  not  that  they  should  decide  to  play  their  part  worthily  in  this 
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great  European  crisis  before  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  made 
their  co-operation  useless  and  of  no  value?  When  Germany  has 
been  brought  to  her  knees,  when  the  avenging  hosts  are  inflicting 
retribution  on  German  cities,  and  above  all  on  the  robbers’  nest 
called  Berlin  (“die  Kauber  Stadt”),  it  wall  be  rather  too  late  in 
the  day  for  Holland  to  join  in  the  hunt. 

At  the  present  moment  Holland  has  the  best  opportunity  that 
is  ever  likely  to  present  itself  for  efiicacious  and  profitable  inter¬ 
vention.  Her  army,  including  the  Landweer,  is  mobilised.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  are  near^  300,000  men  with 
the  colours,  and  a  very  large  part  of  them  are  assembled  in  close 
proximity  to  the  German  western  frontier.  The  strategical 
position  of  Holland  is  exceptionally  advantageous,  for  it  provides 
the  best  route  for  reaching  the  most  exposed  part  of  Germany. 
The  great  mining  and  industrial  region  betw-een  Crefeld  and 
Essen  lies  open  and  unguarded  to  an  offensive  movement  from 
Venlo  and  Eoermond.  Germany  has  denuded  this  region  of  troops 
to  supply  her  needs  elsewdiere,  trusting  that  she  has  hoodwinked 
the  Dutch  Government  into  believing  that  Holland  at  least  is 
safe  from  her  rapacity.  Safe  from  her  rapacity  !  Why,  it  is  only 
the  other  day  that  Germany  appropriated  the  Lower  Ems,  bottled 
up  the  Dutch  fishing  fleet  at  Delfzijl,  and  forbade  the  Dutch  to 
look  on  at  what  they  were  doing  at  Emden.  In  the  south  the 
Dutch  Government  is  most  exacting  about  the  Scheldt ;  in  the 
north  it  accepts  wdthout  protest  the  theft  of  one  of  its  waterw^ays 
in  broad  daylight.  Truly  the  glamour  of  German  powder  must 
have  deprived  the  Dutch  public  of  the  capacity  of  measuring 
facts  and  drawing  right  conclusions,  when  we  see  them  so 
apathetic  about  the  infraction  of  their  indisputable  rights  on  the 
Lower  Ems,  and  so  aggressive  about  their  imaginary  exclusive 
claims  over  the  Scheldt. 

The  value  of  Dutch  co-operation,  then,  is  greatest  at  the  present 
moment.  Promptly  rendered,  it  would  ensure  the  security  of 
Antwerp,  which  is  not  as  perfect  as  is  generally  supposed,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  wmuld  open  out  the  way  for  striking  a  blow 
at  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  Western  Germany.  In  plain 
words,  Holland  has  the  chance  of  rendering  the  Allies  a  service 
far  in  excess  of  her  military  resources.  If  she  decided  on  action 
at  the  preseilt  moment,  she  could  contribute  materially  to  the 
shortening  of  the  war,  and  thus  render  a  sterling  service  that  all 
w'ould  appreciate.  But  the  opportunity  may  easily  slip  by. 
Antw’erp  may  pass  through  the  peril  that  besets  her,  the  Germans 
may  be  driven  back  to  their  own  territory ;  when  the  tide  of 
success  has  turned  definitely  against  the  provokers  of  this 
European  strife,  then  the  co-operation  of  Holland  will  seem  of 
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little  iiiouieiit  and  value.  Now,  and  not  at  a  later  stage,  is  the 
time  for  Holland  to  strike  in  with  the  greatest  use  to  the  Allies, 
and  with  the  greatest  reward  to  herself. 

It  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  a  direct  reward  has  not  yet 
occurred  to  Dutch  politicians  as  the  reciprocation  for  their  inter¬ 
vention,  if  timed  to  the  right  moment,  which  is  certainly  now 
at  hand.  But  just  as  there  is  certain  to  be  a  larger  Belgium  after 
the  war  is  over,  so  might  there  be  an  enlarged  Holland  through 
the  recovery  of  territory  that  Prussia  wTested  from  the  House  of 
Orange  by  simple  highw^ay  robbery. 

This  was  in  1744-7,  when  Prussia  deprived  the  Count  of 
East-Frisia  of  his  possessions  north  and  east  of  the  Ems  as  the 
price  of  allowing  him  to  be  elected  Stadthalter  of  Holland  under 
the  style  of  William  IV.  Napoleon  restored  this  province  to 
Holland,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Ems  Valley  wdth  the  East- 
Frisian  Islands  would  be  a  very  valuable  rounding  off  of  the 
Dutch  dominions.  At  least  it  would  put  an  end  to  disputes  in 
the  Dollart,  and  the  possession  of  Borkum  w’ould  ensure  control 
of  the  navigable  channel  of  the  Western  Ems.  It  is  therefore 
sufficiently  clear  that  when  the  time  comes  to  draw  afresh  the 
map  of  Europe  there  will  be  means  to  reward  Holland  for  any 
good  and  timely  service  she  may  have  rendered.  But  of  course  the 
service  must  have  been  rendered ,  and  it  will  have  to  be  something 
more  active  than  sitting  on  the  fence  as  a  passive  spectator. 

Holland  stands,  therefore,  at  the  parting  of  the  w’ays.  She  can 
continue  to  be  neutral,  and  by  interpreting  her  neutrality  in  regard 
to  the  Scheldt,  as  if  it  was  her  sole  possession,  she  can  injure 
Belgium  and  embarrass  her  friends.  The  injury  and  embarrass¬ 
ment  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  straits  to  which  Antwerp  may 
yet  be  reduced.  But  if  she  continues  in  this  course  she  cannot 
expect  any  reward,  and  she  must  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
condemnation  of  all  right-thinking  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  can  show  her  sympathy  with  Belgium 
by  combining  with  her  in  resisting  the  violation  of  her  soil  and 
of  the  good  faith  of  treaties.  She  may  make  common  cause  with 
the  Belgians  not  merely  because  she  has  so  often  called  them 
“our  brothers  of  the  Netherlands,”  but  because  she  must  know, 
after  what  they  have  done,  that  no  promises  made  by  the  Germans 
will  be  held  binding.  If  they  carry  the  day,  Holland’s  time 
for  being  plundered  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  then  she  wmuld 
receive  no  sympathy  or  support  from  any  man.  These  are  the 
considerations  that  should  weigh  with  Dutch  opinion.  Given 
the  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  speedy  deliverance  of  Belgium 
from  the  brutal  tread  of  the  German  invader — and  I  do  not  doubt 
it  is  very  widespread  in  Holland — there  remains  the  further  prac- 
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tical  question  :  What  is  the  best  moment  for  intervention  ?  There 
can  be  no  question  that  it  has  arrived.  The  need  of  Belgium 
for  effective  co-operation  could  not  be  greater,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  high  tide  of  German  encroachment  has  begun  to  ebb. 
Holland  cannot  have  a  better  opportunity  of  joining  the  Grand 
Alliance  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  emulation  of  those  great 
Netherlanders  who  founded  the  similar  pact  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  than  now  invites  her  prompt  decision. 

But,  in  any  case,  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt 
route  to  Antwerp  will  have  to  be  settled,  and  in  a  sense 
favourable  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  Belgium.  The  forti¬ 
fication  of  Flushing  did  not  give  the  case  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Scheldt  away.  Holland  might  line  the  river  with  forts, 
but  that  w'ould  not  alter  the  status  given  to  the  Scheldt  by  Europe 
in  formal  convention.  They  would  only  provide  the  Dutch 
Government  with  the  provisional  means  of  attempting  to  alter  or 
undo  the  decrees  of  Europe  on  a  matter  w’hich  is  international 
and  not  local.  But  however  obstinate  the  Dutch  may  be  in 
character,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  would  commit  the 
stupendous  and  costly  act  of  folly  of  firing  from  those  forts  on 
a  British  expedition  sent  to  Antwerp  either  to  relieve  the  place  or  to 
take  part  in  operations  for  the  expulsion  of  the  German  invaders. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Flushing  cannon  are  excellent  of  their 
kind  and  quite  up-to-date,  but  in  reality  they  are  no  more  to  be 
employed  against  the  British  Navy  than  if  they  were  the  painted 
wooden  guns  that  used  to  be  displayed  on  the  walls  of  Chinese 
towns.  Of  the  supreme  madness  of  turning  their  batteries  on 
British  warships  or  transports  we  must  acquit  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  until  positive  proof  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming. 

But  our  main  anxiety  must  be  for  Antwerp.  We  know  that 
it  is  the  last  visible  token  of  Belgian  independence,  but  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is  impregnable.  Strong  as  it  is,  we  have  reasons 
for  apprehension  if  a  sufficiently  numerous  German  force  should 
ever  entirely  invest  it.  The  real  safeguard  of  Antwerp  is  to  prevent 
such  a  contingency  from  taking  place.  It  can  be  prevented  by 
British  and  other  Allied  troops  having  a  free  unobstructed  way  up 
the  Scheldt.  It  can  be  prevented  by  the  active  intervention  of 
Holland  in  the  war.  She  has  only  to  act  promptly  and  in  force 
along  the  German  lines  of  communication,  and  then  not  merely 
will  a  close  investment  of  Antw’erp  become  impossible,  but  a 
German  retreat  must  become  inevitable.  Never  had  a  small  State 
like  Holland  such  a  chance  of  playing  a  big  part  in  a  grave 
European  crisis  as  is  now  offered  to  the  Netherlander  nation  and 
Government.  Will  they  seize  it,  or  blindly  let  the  opportunity 
pass  by?  Demetrius  C.  Boulger. 
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Peoples  who  have  undergone  the  transforming  process  of  several 
centuries  of  European  civilisation  have  their  racial  characteristics 
attenuated  or  minimised.  Increased  facility  of  communication 
tends  to  rob  even  young  nationalities  of  their  distinctive  attributes. 
The  travel-mania  which  obsesses  all  classes  in  all  countries  con¬ 
duces  to  uniformity  of  thought  and  custom.  To-day  more  than 
ever  the  theory  is  plausible  that  all  mankind  is  cast  in  the  same 
mould ;  that  its  virtues  and  vices  are  ever  and  everywhere  the 
same ;  and  that  the  prevailing  moral  standard  marks  a  nation’s 
stage  of  development.  Nevertheless,  on  closer  observation  we 
are  confronted  with  proofs  that  racial  characteristics  survive  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  environment  and  evolution. 

The  Slavs  of  Southern  Europe  had  not  enjoyed  a  too  favourable 
reputation  until  their  prowess  on  the  battlefield  aroused  interest 
in  their  history  and  mentality.  The  courage  and  endurance  of 
these  young  peoples  came  as  a  revelation.  Travellers  of  various 
lands  and  callings  have  expressed  appreciation  of  qualities  they 
had  discovered,  and  dwelt  on  some  more  than  on  others ;  but  a 
resident  in  the  Balkans  intimately  acquainted  with  the  virtues, 
passions,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Southern  Slav  will  declare 
his  predominant  trait  to  be  that  of  brotherly  love.  It  is  a  virtue, 
of  course,  common  to  all  nations  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
but  so  marked  and  so  puissant  in  this  case  as  to  justify  its  being 
reckoned  the  chief  national  characteristic.  Its  strength  is  puzzling 
and  disconcerting  to  the  outsider,  for  the  entire  social  edifice 
in  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  Montenegro,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  Bulgaria  is  based  on  the  principle  of  fraternal 
solidarity.  The  tie  betw'een  brothers  is  the  most  sacred  of 
family  ties.  It  is  quite  apart  from,  and  superior  to,  the  parental, 
filial,  or  conjugal  tie,  none  of  which  approaches  it,  or  is  expected 
to  approach  it,  in  depth  or  intensity.  The  love  of  a  brother  for 
a  brother,  or  of  a  sister  for  a  brother  is  the  favourite  theme  of 
Southern  Slav  poets,  the  inspiration  of  the  noblest  deeds,  the 
sentiment  that  awakens  most  sympathy.  Any  attempt  to  gauge 
the  complex  soul  of  the  Southern  Slav  wall  fail  if  this  factor  is 
not  borne  in  mind.  The  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  still  the  most 
horrible  that  can  be  conceived  by  the  Slav.  The  national  legends 
in  these  parts  represent  fratricide  as  a  more  heinous  crime  than 
parricide.  The  villain  in  the  drama  is  not  he  who  hsfs  betrayed 
or  slain  the  heroine,  but  he  w’ho  has  played  his  brother  false. 
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The  most  touching  deeds  of  devotion  and  the  most  daring  exploits 
are  always  i>erformed  for  a  brother. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  differentiate  the  degrees  of 
“brotherhood.”  The  sons  of  distant  cousins  are  still  brothers 
bound  to  one  another  by  common  blood.  From  sons  of  the 
same  mother — the  closest  tie — to  members  of  the  same  family, 
and  finally  to  men  of  the  same  race ,  there  is  a  fine  gradation ;  but 
that  the  humanity  of  the  Southern  Slav  extends  to  all  mankind 
is  very  evident  to  the  stranger  within  his  gates.  This  innate 
tenderness  to  his  kind  is  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  become 
a  defect.  It  results  in  the  harbouring  of  criminals,  refusal  of 
juries  to  condemn,  reluctance  to  accuse  a  malefactor,  and  ready 
exoneration  of  a  sufferer  from  physical  ills  or  of  a  victim  to 
remorse.  Laxity  in  the  execution  of  justice  may  be  also  due  to 
an  inherent  disbelief  in  the  power  of  laws  to  prevent  eruptions 
of  evil.  The  Balkan  peasant  left  to  himself  is  inclined  to  treat 
the  erring  with  pity  and  forbearance.  Hence  the  extraordinary 
cases  of  forgiveness  that  are  met  with  in  the  villages,  where 
a  homicide  is  considered  a  worthy  object  of  compassion.  The 
sad-faced  milkman  from  whom  we  got  our  daily  supply  during 
many  years  in  a  Servian  town,  had,  in  a  dispute  over  a  rifle, 
shot  his  own  father,  and  it  was  the  chief  preoccupation  of  his 
cheery  wife  and  his  numerous  relatives  to  divert  his  mind  from 
his  “misfortune.”  I  knew  another  man,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
temper,  had  slain  a  cousin,  and  became  thenceforward  the 
recipient  not  only  of  commiseration,  but  of  material  generosity 
from  the  entire  community.  Neither  of  these  men  had  ever  been 
brought  to  justice.  It  is  true  that  premeditated  crime  is  very 
rare.  The  true  Slav  can  be  cruel,  but  it  is  only  through  w^eakness, 
passivity,  or  in  a  moment  of  terrible  mental  excitement. 
Brutality  and  callousness  are  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  is  not 
unduly  harsh  to  his  subordinates.  The  national  bent  is  to  depre¬ 
cate  a  fault  as  a  momentary  blindness  allowed  by  God  to  darken 
the  reason  of  the  offender.  This  accounts  for  apathy  in  carrying 
out  punishment.  Most  long  sentences  are  declared  obsolete  after 
a  certain  lapse  of  time.  Justice  is  often  delayed  on  slight  pre¬ 
texts,  and  repeals  are  a  regular  feature  of  every  great  Church 
Feast  or  national  holiday.  Teuton  or  British  rectitude  is  to  the 
Southern  Slav  an  unknown  quantity.  Nothing  so  vile  but  it 
can  be  explained  away  or  condoned.  There  is  little  hypocrisy 
or  concealment  of  any  description,  and  more  importance  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  motives  than  to  acts.  The  part  of  Fate  and  the  part 
of  temptation  are  never  forgotten,  and  the  fount  of  compassion 
is  never  dry.  Capital  punishment  is  therefore  rarely  enforced, 
no  criminal  being  judged  obdurate.  The  national  proverbs  are 
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unconscious  advocates  of  regeneration  rather  than  expiation, 

A  Judge  Jeffreys  could  not  have  existed  in  a  Southern  Slav  land. 
His  cold  blood-thirstiness  would  have  made  him  a  prey  to  the 
populace  at  its  very  first  exhibition.  This  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  open  inhumanity  may,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  atrocious 
outbursts  of  vengeance,  as  when  a  scoffer  at  a  decidedly  guilty 
wretch  in  the  dock  was  torn  limb  from  limb  by  a  crowd  in 
Croatia. 

The  Vendetta,  so  prevalent  in  Albania,  and  in  certain  districts 
of  Hungary,  has  never  taken  root  among  the  Southern  Slavs. 
Rancour  and  prolonged  hostility  are  incompatible  with  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  love  and  tolerance  that  surrounds  them  in  the  home. 
The  Jew^-baiting  practised  in  Russia  and  in  a  land  nearer  to 
them,  Rumania,  is  unknowm  to  these  peoples.  Anybody  afflicted 
with  a  bodily  infirmity  is  sure  of  meeting  wdth  unostentatious 
kindness  in  a  Balkan  village.  The  blind  are  especially  favoured. 
Indeed,  they  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  Unfortunately,  this 
unreasoned  charity  fills  all  these  regions  with  child  victims  of 
predatory  gipsies.  The  details  of  a  common  crime  committed 
by  the  savage  torturers  are  too  harrowing  for  description,  and 
their  immunity  is  certainly  attributable  to  the  above-mentioned 
slackness  in  the  systematic  pursuit  of  justice.  Cases  of  lynching 
constantly  occur,  but  child  abduction  still  continues. 

The  natural  dis]X)sition  to  leniency  is  very  evident  in  the 
Southern  Slav’s  training  of  his  children.  Regular  school  methods 
are  not  w'ithin  his  scope.  What  Westerns  would  call  deliberate 
spoiling  is  practised  in  the  home.  Children  may  be  nagged  at, 
or  reproached,  but  are  rarely  punished  and  never  struck.  The 
man  who  w'ould  w'hip  his  child  for  any  misdemeanour  would 
be  looked  upon  as  something  of  a  monster.  The  idea  of  corporal 
punishment  as  inflicted  in  schools  of  Western  Europe  is  so 
appalling  to  the  mind  of  the  Southern  Slav  that  it  is  well  not 
to  mention  it.  A  Servian  Cabinet  Minister,  theorising  on  the 
anomaly  of  using  a  rod  on  a  child  wfflo  had  attained  the  age  of 
reason,  “as  though  he  were  a  beast,”  said  it  was  explicable  only 
as  a  substitute  for  the  military  training  exacted  of  the  Balkan  boy. 

Mothers  have  by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  tenderness 
towards  their  offspring.  In  these  lands  it  is  the  father  who  is 
inclined  to  more  indulgence,  A  “good”  father  means  one  who 
never  loses  patience,  and,  as  a  Slovene  paterfamiliaf!  once  remarked 
to  me  :  “The  children  do  not  turn  out  very  different  from  those 
of  other  countries,  although  they  are  exempt  from  severe  repri¬ 
mands.”  Grave  statesmen  and  men  of  every  calling  and  con¬ 
dition  are  not  ashamed  of  parading  with  their  infants,  walking 
proudly  in  public  with  them  as  soon  as  they  can  toddle,  acting 
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as  nurses  in  cases  of  illness,  and  spending  hours  in  coaxing  a 
refractory  child  to  learn  his  lessons.  The  ill-advised  teacher 
who  makes  a  complaint  is  ever  met  with  the  irrefutable  state¬ 
ment — “dete  je,"  “it  is  a  child”;  and  this  logic  is  maintained 
in  the  face  of  all  disappointments  and  difficulties  until  the  “dete” 
somehow  becomes  a  man.  That  the  educational  system  has 
no  disastrous  results  is  due  to  the  intense  humanity  revealed  in 
the  mansuetude,  pliancy,  and  softness  peculiar  to  the  Southern 
Slav.  His  soul  is  plastic  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  capacity 
for  understanding,  a  power  of  sympathy  and  receptivity  make 
perfect  intercourse  possible  between  the  adult  and  juvenile  mind. 
Beyond  his  unconstrained,  familiar  attitude  towards  his  elders 
(which  has,  however,  no  tinge  of  disrespect)  there  is  another 
distinctive  quality  about  the  Balkan  boy  ;  his  gentleness  of 
demeanour.  I  have  been  often  struck  wdth  the  universal  sweet¬ 
ness  of  disposition  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  fun  being 
ever  connected  with  pain  to  anybody.  Unfortunately,  kindness 
does  not  extend  to  animals.  These  are  frequently  the  victims 
of  indifference  as  well  as  of  deliberate  neglect.  All  feeling  seems 
to  be  reserved  for  fellow-creatures.  Children  must  not  be  made 
to  cry.  Schoolboys  must  be  compensated  for  disagreeable  tasks. 
They  are  themselves  highly  sensitive  to  the  mishap  of  a  comrade. 
The  sense  of  solidarity,  fostered  from  the  cradle,  was  well 
evidenced  under  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  guns.  Not  “For  King 
and  Fatherland!”  nor  “For  the  Cross  of  Christ!” — official  war- 
cries — but  “  For  Jivan  !  Fescue  Jivan  !  ”  wms  the  shout  of  the 
contingent  w’hich  wrested  a  captured  gun  and  a  comrade  from 
the  Turks  at  Veless,  leaving  one-third  of  its  number  on  the  field. 

The  conception  of  educational  methods  entertained  by  the 
Southern  Slav  may  be  judged  from  the  following  words  of  an 
actual  diplomat,  formerly  a  University  professor  :  “From  English 
literature  w'e  know  a  good  deal  about  English  schools  and  do 
not  wonder  that  all  the  public  men  in  England  are  so  gloomy 
and  grave.  Their  education  seems,  from  first  to  last,  to  be 
based  on  rigid  repression  of  every  natural  feeling.  The  entire 
system  would  seem  to  us  cruel  and  abominable.  The  fact  that 
elder  boys  are  allowed  to  bully  and  ill-treat  the  young  is  surely 
infamous.  I  remember  suffering  so  much  over  a  story  of  a  little 
fellow  weeping  in  a  corner,  taunted  by  an  elder,  that  I  threw 
down  the  book.  The  term  ‘  bully  ’  (not  from  John  Bull,  T  hope?) 
has  no  equivalent  in  our  tongue.  Is  it  really  believed  that  such 
treatment  hardens,  or  can  make  heroes  of  children?  And  again, 
the  affected  contempt  of  all  home  ties,  what  does  it  signify? 
Why  should  a  boy  be  ashamed  to  love  his  mother  and  cherish 
his  sisters?  Surely  this  is  perverted  civilisation.” 
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The  Southern  Slav  is  certainly  unabashed  in  demonstrating  his 
affections.  Neither  Paris  clothes  nor  a  polyglot  education  can 
hinder  men  from  embracing  when  they  meet  after  a  long  absence. 

It  was  touching  during  the  late  wars  to  hear  some  of  the  amputated 
ill  the  hospitals  regret  they  had  no  arms  to  put  around  their 
friends  when  they  visited  them,  and  that  they  could  only  kiss 
them.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  reserve  in  greet¬ 
ings  between  opposite  sexes.  The  relationship  of  husband  and 
wife  is  not  paraded,  and  is  even  at  times  deliberately  kept  in 
the  background.  A  wounded  soldier  let  me  believe  that  the 
woman  who  came  to  see  him  daily  was  his  sister,  and  only  by 
accident  did  I  discover  from  his  comrades  in  the  ward  that  she 
had  been  his  wife  for  four  years  and  was  the  mother  of  his  two 
children.  Pomance,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  very  developed 
in  the  Balkans,  where  it  is  accepted  that  the  marital  bond  is 
necessarily  inferior  to  the  fraternal.  The  attitude  of  the  woman, 
too,  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  her  being  “of  foreign 
bone.”  Those  who  scanned  the  casualty  lists  looked  first  for 
their  brothers’  names  and  subsequently  for  those  of  their  hus¬ 
bands.  The  reason  was  succinctly  put  ;  “God  can  give  another 
husband,  but  never  another  brother.”  Among  themselves,  the 
caressing  speech  of  the  men  indicating  tender  solicitude  for  one 
another,  might  mislead  the  hearer  as  to  their  martial  qualities ; 
but  sufficient  proofs  of  valour  and  implacability  have  been  given 
to  exonerate  them  from  the  charge  of  weakness  or  sentimentality. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  subtle  sense  of  brotherhood  rather  than 
skilled  leadership,  or  excellent  armament,  or  even  the  moral 
strength  inseparable  from  devotion  to  a  good  cause,  that  brought 
victory  to  their  banner,  and  enabled  them  to  perform  feats 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

At  the  combat  outside  Novi  Bazar  three  men  from  Tchatchak 
— Liubo,  Miko,  and.Kotcha — in  the  1st  Company  of  the  2nd 
Battalion,  Eegiment  X.,  begged  to  be  placed  together  so  as  to 
assist  one  another.  While  in  the  firing  line  they  called  unceas¬ 
ingly,  “Miko,  are  you  alive?”  “Liubo,  are  you  hit?”  And 
when  the  enemy’s  shower  of  bullets  got  thicker,  Kotcha  and  Liubo 
stood  in  front  of  Miko,  because  he  had  four  children  and  they 
had  none.  All  three  returned  safe  from  the  battlefield  convinced 
that  their  contiguity  had  made  them  immune.  Any  man  stand¬ 
ing  out  by  himself,  they  told  me,  was  sure  to  be  shot.  This 
was  a  kind  of  superstition,  but  statistics  showed,  an  officer  assured 
me,  that  when  the  troops  crowded  close  together  the  percentage 
of  slain  was  less  than  when  they  were  scattered. 

The  Montenegrins  refused  to  have  a  reserve.  This  has  been 
represented  as  warlike  zeal,  but  in  reality  they  were  quite  as 
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iiappy  when  bivouacking  as  vvlien  lighting,  provided  they  were 
all  together. 

It  was  brotherly  solidarity  that  caused  the  repeated  holocausts 
at  liardaniol.  The  ascent  was  so  precipitous  that,  as  one  survivor 
said  to  me  ;  “You  would  not  want  to  climb  it,  even  if  a  good 
feast  awaited  you  at  the  top.”  What  aw^aited  the  Montenegrins 
w'as  bombs  and  knives,  and  yet  they  raced  up  guided  by  a  single 
impulse.  The  Montenegrins  had  no  discipline,  but  the  fraternal 
instinct  sufficed  to  make  them  the  best  fighters  of  the  Balkan 
Armies.  They  broke  through  the  wire  defences — a  network 
formed  of  thick  cords  of  steel  with  crossed  spikes  at  intervals 
of  two  inches — dashing  up  the  rocks,  and  leaping  into  the 
trenches,  where  a  deadly  rain  of  lead  poured  upon  them.  Many 
of  the  dead  were  found  with  their  hands  interlocked.  In  three 
days  and  two  nights  three  thousand  men  were  killed  here.  Three 
battalions  lost  all  their  officers.  Nine  out  of  sixteen  battalions  lost 
their  leaders.  Fifty-six  officers  were  killed  and  170  were  wounded. 
In  a  single  charge  one  battalion  had  96  slain  and  400  wounded ; 
200  only  remained  unhurt.  Mihal  Vidakov,  a  veteran  of  80,  was 
w’ounded  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  attempt  to  get  at  the  Turk 
who  had  killed  his  son.  After  the  wdnter  campaign  numerous 
families  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  male  line. 

I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  man  returning  safe  from 
the  wars  and  learning  that  his  younger  brother  had  fallen,  refused 
to  take  food,  and  died  wdthin  a  few  days.  A  soldier  in  the 
hospital,  for  whom  I  volunteered  to  write  home,  said  with 
emotion,  “I  have  nobody  in  the  world.  My  only  brother  w^as 
killed  at  Monastir.”  Some  days  later  I  discovered  casually  that 
he  had  a  wife  and  two  children. 

The  sacrifice  of  a  piece  of  skin  to  heal  another’s  wound  is 
everywhere  considered  a  heroic  deed ;  but  in  the  Servian  hospitals 
it  was  too  common  to  attract  much  notice.  I  have  seen  a  man 
sulk  for  days  because  the  surgeon  found  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  undergo  an  operation  of  this  kind  for  his  next  of  kin. 

In  the  protracted  struggle  at  Kumanovo  an  infantryman  fell 
exhausted,  though  he  had  no  wound.  A  surgeon  gave  him  some 
tea  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  rear  for  a  rest.  The  man 
hesitated  for  a  time,  but  finally  refused  to  go,  saying,  “Give  me 
some  more  tea  and  then  let  me  go  on  with  my  brothers,  lest 
the  Tsar’s  curse  fall  on  me  and  mine.”  Tsar  Lazar’s  objurgation 
to  his  men  before  the  fatal  day  of  Kossovo  in  1389  is  still  a 
household  word  in  Servia  ;  — 

“Who  laws  bc'hind  his  hrothor  is  a  traitor, 

My  curse  on  him  and  his  to  the  last  generation.” 

The  tie  of  '' pobratimstvo  ”  elective  brotherhood,  is  as  sacred 
as  that  of  real  brotherhood.  Formerly  the  celebration  of  the 
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contract  was  accompanied  by  special  rites.  To-day  it  consists 
in  mingling  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  a  finger  of  each  contracting 
party  in  a  cup  of  wine,  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  this, 
and  drinking  alternately  until  the  quantity  is  consumed.  Persons 
of  opposite  sex  may  also  enter  into  this  relationship,  than  which 
there  is  none  more  holy  or  indissoluble.  A  ''pobratim”  and 
“posostra”  can  never  marry  each  other,  and  their  mutual 
obligations  continue  unimpeded  by  their  respective  matrimonial 
partners.  Jealousy  of  this  spiritual  bond  on  the  part  of  a  husband 
or  a  wife  is  unthinkable.  The  rights  of  the  " pohratini”  are  as 
indisputable  as  those  of  parents.  He  chooses  a  suitable  husband 
for  her,  and  she  in  return  helps  him  to  select  a  wife.  “  Pohrat- 
mstvo"  between  the  sexes  generally  dates  from  childhood,  and 
is  never  entered  upon  with  anybody  in  the  married  state.  The 
influence  of  Western  civilisation  is  undermining  this  pure  ideal. 
A  University  student  not  long  ago  committed  suicide,  leaving  a 
letter  to  his  “posestra”  in  which  he  confessed  his  sacrilegious 
affection  for  her.  Pobratimstvo  between  men  and  w’omen  is 
getting  more  rare  in  the  towns,  but  is  commonly  practised  in  the 
country  districts,  particularly  in  Dalmatia  and  Styria.  Among 
men  the  custom  prevails  in  all  Southern  Slav  lands.  It  was 
strongly  evident  in  the  Balkan  wars,  when  the  men  of  entire 
regiments  became  pobratims ,  superior  officers  forming  the  bond 
among  themselves  and  subordinates  and  commanders  likewise 
becoming  pobratims.  The  authorities  did  not  encourage  this 
practice,  since  many  officers  were  lost  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
the  bodies  of  their  elective  brothers. 

Every  letter  I  saw  from  the  w’ar  theatre,  and  I  had  occasion 
to  peruse  many,  bore  witness  to  the  striking  fraternal  spirit  that 
moved  the  armies  forward  in  one  sentient  mass.  The  confidence 
that  supplied  energy  in  time  of  crisis  was  based  on  mutual  reliance. 
The  chief  element  in  ordinary  life  became  the  motor  force  of  a 
great  racial  enterprise.'  Every  soldier  felt  it  and  many  expressed 
it  in  verse.  The  following  is  a  rough  translation  of  a  poem  by 
a  participant  in  the  passage  of  the  Albanian  Alps  : — 

“  On  tho  blaelconod  peak  that  soars  to  heaven 
Where  the  furious  torrent  tireless  races. 

Farnishecl  and  frozen  we  plunf»  tos;et}\er, 

Tlie  tempest  hashing  our  naked  faces. 

“Clothes  rain-sodden,  all  huddled  together. 

On  the  cruel  rock  where  our  wounded  fell. 

We  prayed  to  God  that  when  sunrise  found  us 
.  Our  souls  might  still  in  our  bodies  dwell. 

“That  night  we  knew  the  force,  0  Brothers! 

That  triumphs  in  stress  of  war  or  weather; 

Wounded,  palsied,  sick,  faint-hearted. 

We  could  not  die  for  we  held  together.” 
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The  spirit  to-day  actuating  the  Southern  Slav  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  nine  brothers  Yugovitch  immortalised  in  the  national 
ballads.  Each  in  turn  refused  to  stay  away  from  the  banner 
of  Yug  Bogdan,  their  father,  and  the  desolate  mother  from  a 
tower  of  the  castle  sees  her  youngest,  Boshko,  a  mere  boy,  gallop 
off  at  the  last  moment  to  range  himself  beside  his  brothers.  None 
of  them  returned  from  the  w'oeful  field  of  Kossovo,  but  their  storv 
has  become  an  allegory  applied  to  the  nine  divisions  of  the 
Southern  Slav  race.  These  (with  apologies  to  the  Dual  Empire) 
comprise  :  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Styria  or 
Slavonia,  Banat  with  Batchka,  as  well  as  Servia,  Macedonio, 
and  Montenegro.  The  Servian  “Fatherland”  as  an  entity  is  not 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  Servian  people,  nor  is  the  aim 
of  discontented  Croatia  or  Dalmatia  mere  political  independence. 
The  common  aspiration  is  to  the  reunion  of  separated  brothers. 
How  strong  is  the  flame  of  persistent  fraternity  was  shown  during 
the  arduous  conflict  with  Turkey.  Girls  came  from  remote  vil¬ 
lages  in  Istria  to  assist  in  nursing  the  wounded,  and  bands  of 
volunteers  for  military  service  managed  to  cross  the  Save,  in 
spite  of  stringent  prohibitions.  The  total  of  the  funds  collected 
in  Austro-Hungarian  territories  for  the  Slav  armies  wdll  never 
be  made  known.  The  money  was  never  sent  by  cheque,  but 
conveyed  in  bags  of  gold  coin  by  priests  or  persons  of  high  social 
standing.  In  this  and  in  many  other  ways  was  race  solidarity 
made  manifest. 

The  attitude  of  the  Southern  Slav  towards  the  supernatural 
is  very  different  from  that  of  his  northern  brother.  His  conception 
of  religion  is  more  materialistic.  The  various  sects  of  Bussia 
and  the  leaning  towards  mysticism  of  its  people  have  no  counter¬ 
part  among  the  Balkan  nations.  Attachment  to  their  professed 
form  of  belief,  especially  among  the  Orthodox,  is  founded  on 
loyalty  rather  than  on  conviction.  The  Southern  Slav  is  not 
of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  the  Bogomils  have  no 
descendants.  A  small  group  of  Nazarenes  shows  the  sole  initiative 
in  religious  thought,  and  these  are  being  pursued  because  one 
of  their  tenets  is  opposed  to  military  service.  Otherwise  broad 
tolerance  prevails — the  tolerance  founded  on  indifference  or  rank 
scepticism.  Even  among  (Catholics  there  are  few  ardent  pro¬ 
pagandists,  all  acting  upon  the  proverb,  “Brat  ie  rnio,  T^ojc  rere 
hio"  (A  brother  is  a  brother,  of  whatever  creed).  As  the  charitv 
of  the  Southern  Slav  outweighs  his  righteousness,  so  does  his 
extreme  hum-anity  hamper  his  spiritual  development.  Monastieism 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  convents  of  women  are  almost  extinct 
in  the  Balkans.  T  have  been  told  by  the  present  Metropolitan 
of  Belgrade,  and  also  by  Bishop  Dositeus  of  Nish,  that  it  is 
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hoped  to  found  some  Sisterhoods  in  Servia,  but  they  recognise 
the  diiliculty  of  the  undertaking.  Russian  Sisters  of  Charity 
are  willing  to  assist  in  the  work  of  organisation,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  sufficient  number  of  native  candidates  could  be  found 
to  form  a  Community.  There  is  no  surplus  of  women  in  Servia, 
and,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  informed  me,  every  one  is  wanted 
to  replenish  the  race. 

Superstition  is  closely  allied  to  Christian  belief,  even  among 
the  educated  classes.  Pagan  customs  are  faithfully  observed  by 
the  most  up-to-date  households.  Wreaths  of  assorted  herbs  are 
hung  over  the  outer  door  to  keep  off  evil  spirits ;  there  are  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  for  the  performance  of  certain  household  tasks ; 
Christian  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials  are  accompanied  by 
many  heathen  rites.  The  current  conception  of  immortality  is 
bound  up  with  very  terrestrial  solicitude  for  the  departed.  “  Jito,” 
a  dish  of  boiled  wheat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  are  carried  daily 
for  nine  days  to  the  grave  after  a  death,  and  although  these 
aliments  are  now  as  a  rule  distributed  among  the  poor,  a  certain 
portion  is  always  left  near  the  tombstone.  The  blend  of  scep¬ 
ticism  with  the  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  traditional  rites  is  a 
curious  anomaly.  Men  of  undoubted  scientific  attainments,  who 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Western  colleagues  professing 
religious  convictions,  are  careful  not  to  undertake  a  journey  on 
a  Friday,  or  to  pour  out  wine  in  any  but  the  prescribed  fashion. 
The  traditional  code  of  sound  morality  is  rigidly  adhered  to  in 
the  villages,  but  the  too  sudden  assimilation  of  “French  culture  ” 
among  the  intelUgenzia"  of  the  towns  has  been  detrimental  to 
their  ethical  balance.  There  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  the 
rules  of  social  conduct  now^  being  gradually  discarded  together 
with  the  dogmas  on  wdiich  they  were  founded.  Here  again 
mutuality  is  the  best  bulwark  against  moral  anarchy  and 
disintegration. 

Resignation  or,  rather,  passivity  in  suffering,  is  common  to 
all  Slavs,  but  in  the  South  it  is  tinged  with  Turkish  fatalism. 
This  does  not  exclude  a  cheerful,  somewhat  irresponsible  tempera¬ 
ment,  undisturbed  by  such  constituents  as  the  introspection  of 
the  Russian,  the  deliberate  melancholy  of  the  Pole,  or  the  meta¬ 
physical  searchings  of  the  Czech.  A  bright  sun,  plenteous 
harvests,  and  the  exhilaration  of  frequent  warfare  are  all  conducive 
to  an  optimistic  turn  of  mind.  The  strongest  personal  ambition 
is  for  fame  or,  in  its  default,  popularity.  Wealth  has  but  a 
minor  attraction  for  the  Southern  Slav ;  and  whereas  Greeks 
and  Rumanians  have  built  up  huge  fortunes  since  their  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  Turkish  rule,  there  are  few  Bulgarian,  Servian,  or 
Croatian  millionaires.  Indolence  and  improvidence  may,  to  a. 
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certain  extent,  explain  this,  but  avarice  is  decidedly  not  a  prevalent 
vice,  nor  is  thrift  a  common  virtue.  The  patriarchal  system  of 
the  “Zadruga”  (family  government),  whose  spirit  is  still  extant, 
is  incompatible  with  financial  enterprise.  A  prosperous  and  intel¬ 
ligent  grocer  to  whom  it  was  suggested  that  he  could  enlarge  his 
premises  and  double  his  capital  replied  :  “Why  should  I  trouble? 
If  I  earn  more,  Yovan  will  only  have  more  to  spend.  That’s 
all  it  means.’’  Yovan  was  his  brother  and  partner.  Material 
possessions  are  more  readily  shared  than  glory,  but  this,  too, 
can  be  magnanimously  apportioned  in  a  spirit  of  true  solidarity. 
The  Servian  General,  Stepa  Stepanovitch ,  after  consulting  with 
his  officers,  declared  to  the  Minister  of  War  that  the  prodigies 
of  valour  performed  by  his  army  were  the  common  merit  of 
every  man,  and  he  declined  to  nominate  anyone  for  special 
distinction.  Whatever  private  heart-burnings  there  may  have 
been  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battles, 
no  expression  of  discontent  rose  to  the  surface. 

The  psychology  of  the  Southern  Slav  presents  many  paradoxes, 
but  in  trying  to  separate  the  ore  from  the  dross  one  is  ever 
confronted  with  the  main  trait  of  intensified  altruism.  The 
spontaneity  that  rallies,  the  reciprocity  that  consolidates,  make 
these  peoples  in  a  moment  of  extremity  “Sons  of  the  same 
Mother.” 


Elisabeth  Christitch. 


ON  THE  WOEKMANSHIP  OE  “MACBETH. 


I. 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  and  the  following  paper  to  consider  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth  as  a  piece  of  workmanship.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  aspects  in  which  it  should  be  studied.  We  may  seek,  for 
example,  to  fix  its  date  and  place  in  the  chronological  order  of 
Shakespeare’s  writings ;  hut  this  has  been  done  for  us,  pretty 
nearly.  Or  we  may  search  it  for  new  light  upon  the  author  himself 
and  his  history — a  pursuit  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather 
curious  than  important.  All  literature,  to  be  sure,  must  be 
personal ;  yet  the  artist — the  great  artist — dies  into  his  work  and 
in  that  survives;  and,  all  said  and  done,  it  is  the  work  that 
matters.  Though  the  shutters  be  up  at  “The  Mermaid,”  Macbeth 
is  Macbeth. 

“Brave  lads  ia  olden  musical  centuries 
Sang,  night  by  night,  adorable  choruses. 

Sat  late  by  alehouse  doors  in  April, 

Chaunting  in  joy  as  the  moon  was  rising. 

■it  *  -it  « 

Now  these,  the  songs,  remain  to  eternity. 

Those,  only  those,  the  bountiful  choristers 
Gone  - ” 

Of  the  very  greatest  we  know  little  more  than  Homer  left  to 
the  women  of  Delos,  saying,  “Farewell  to  you  all,  and  remember 
me  in  the  time  to  come  ;  and  when  any  man,  a  stranger  from  afar, 
shall  inquire  of  you,  0  maidens,  who  is  the  sweetest  of  minstrels 
hereabouts,  and  in  whom  do  you  most  delight  I  Then  make 
answer  to  him  modestly.  Sir  it  is  a  blind  man,  and  he  lives  in 
steep  Chios.” 

A  general  criticism  of  Macbeth  I  shall  not  attempt,  because  he 
would  be  rash  indeed  who  sought  to  improve  upon  what  Dr. 
Bradley  has  recently  done  in  his  Lectures  on  Shahespearean 
Tragedy,  a  book  which  I  hold  to  belong  to  the  first  order  of 
criticism  and  to  be  a  true  ornament  of  our  age.  None  the  less, 
it  seems  to  me  to  leave  some  room  for  what  I  shall  here  discuss — 
the  technical  difficulties  of  the  play  and  how  Shakespeare  sur¬ 
mounted  them ;  and  T  do  this  the  more  hardily,  believing 
that — literature  being  alive  to-day  as  ever,  and  the  task  of  excel¬ 
ling  none  the  less  constant  because  particular  difficulties  change — 
a  critic  must  needs  be  doing  useful  service  if,  by  separating  the 
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incidental  difficulty  from  the  immanent,  he  can  show  how  a  great 
master  of  his  art  overcame  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 

I  take  Macbeth  as  a  work  of  art  eminently  suitable  for  this 
purpose;  large  in  conception,  conveniently  (for  our  purpose) 
simple  and  complete  in  design ;  by  common  consent  producing  a 
great  and  intended  effect  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  shortest  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  save  only  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Its  tale  is 
told  in  just  under  2,000  lines — about  half  the  length  of  Hamlet. 
This  means  no  blame  upon  Hamlet — which,  turning  upon  in¬ 
decision  in  its  chief  character,  is  naturally  long.  But  it  goes  all 
to  Macbeth’s  credit.  Of  two  plots  equal  in  dignity  the  simpler 
will  be  the  better,  and  the  half  of  writing  consists  in  making 
one  word  better  than  two. 

Now — to  start  with  the  rudiments — what  had  Shakespeare  to 
do?  He — a  tried  and  competent  playwright — had  to  make  a 
play;  a  play  to  be  acted,  to  succeed  on  the  boards,  to  entertain, 
for  three  hours  or  so,^  an  audience  which  had  paid  money  to  be 
entertained.  This  differentiates  it  at  once  from  a  literary  composi¬ 
tion  meant  to  be  read  by  the  fireside,  where  the  kettle  does  all 
the  hissing. 

I  am  aware,  to  be  sure,  that  certain  scholars  and  critics  object 
to  our  considering  any  dramatic  masterpiece  in  its  primary 
theatrical  intention ;  or  object,  at  any  rate,  to  our  laying  stress 
on  this.  To  name  two,  who  can  only  be  named  with  respect, 
Dr.  Courthope  holds  that  “the  crucial  test  of  a  play’s  quality  is 
only  applied  when  it  is  read”;  while  Dr.  Spingarn,  of  Columbia 
University,  protested  with  great  vigour  the  other  day®  against 
the  doctrine — invented,  he  thinks,  by  Castelvetro — that 

“The  fact  that  the  drama  is  intended  for  the  sta^e,  that  it  is  to  be 
acted,  must  form  the  basis  of  every  true  theory  of  tragedy  or  comedy.” 

I  hope  in  two  ways  to  disentangle  my  paper  from  this  general 
discussion  and  yet  make  it  serve  its  purpose  :  (1)  by  setting  its 
claim  low  and  contending  only  that,  be  Doctors  Courthope  and 
Spingarn  right  or  wrong,  there  may  be  some  use  in  considering 
Macbeth  as  a  play  written  for  presentation  on  the  stage ;  (2)  by 
not  pretending  for  the  nonce  to  be  wiser  than  Shakespeare,  who 
certainly  wrote  his  plays  to  be  acted,  and,  on  all  the  evidence, 
was  careless  (culpably,  if  you  will)  of  what  happened  to  them 
afterwards.  In  shoi’t,  if  we  wish  to  understand  what  Shakespeare 
as  a  workman  was  driving  at,  we  must  get  even  the  First  Folio 

(1)  In  the  Prologue  to  Borneo  and  JvUet,  Shakespeare  talks  of  “the  two 
hours’  traffic  of  our  stage.”  But  the  actual  performance  must  have  taken 
longer  than  that. 

(2)  A  Note  on  Dramatic  Criticism.  By  J.  E.  Spingarn.  Read  before  the 
Engiii5h  Association.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1913.) 
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out  of  our  minds  and  in  imagination  seat  ourselves  amid  the 
audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  interior  of  an  Elizabethan  theatre — say  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  Southwark — has  been  reconstructed  for  us  in  so  many 
treatises  that  it  will  be  enough  here  to  mention  briefly  some  half- 
a-dozen  conditions,  unfamiliar  to  us,  under  which  Macbeth  would 
be  presented  : — 

(1)  The  stage,  raised  pretty  much  as  it  is  nowadays,  ran  out 
for  some  way  into  the  auditorium.  (T  shall  have  something  to 
say  on  this  point  by-and-by.) 

(2)  The  audience  returned  the  compliment  by  overflowing  the 
stage.  Stools,  ranged  along  either  side  of  it,  were  much  in  demand 
by  young  men  of  fashion,  who  wished  to  show  off  their  fine 
clothes. 

Here  already  are  two  conditions,  now  obsolete,  with  which 
Shakespeare  had  to  lay  his  account.  Nor  are  they  unimportant.  In 
the  first  place  (as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  pointed  out) ,  on  a  stage 
thus  constructed  and  with  an  audience  thus  disposed,  “the  groups 
of  players  were'  seen  from  many  points  of  view,  and  had  to  aim 
at  statuesque  rather  than  pictorial  effect.”  Further,  the  patrons 
lining  the  stage  smoked — or,  as  they  put  it,  drank — tobacco  in 
clay  pipes;  so  that  the  atmosphere  (one  suspects)  w’as,  as  a  nfle, 
free  and  easy,  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  old  music-halls, 
frequented  by  some  of  us  in  graceless  youth,  where  a  corpulent 
chairman  ordered  drinks,  for  which,  if  privileged  to  sit  beside 
him,  you  subsequently  paid;  where  all  joined  companionably  in 
the  chorus,  and  a  wink  from  the  singer  would  travel  around  four- 
fifths  of  a  circle.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle  to  understand  how  frank  was  this  commerce 
between  actors  and  spectators  and  how  it  could  be  turned  to 
account  for  a  purpose  of  comedy.  Will  it  be  thought  fanciful 
if  I  suggest  that  in  tragedy,  where  the  tendency  to  light  inter¬ 
jections  would  be  overawed  and  overcome,  this  arrangement  of 
the  Elizabethan  stage  gave  part,  of  the  audience,  at  any  rate, 
a  sense  of  being  in  the  drama — for  example,  of  being  actually 
within  the  castle  of  Inverness  when  that  fatal  knocking  beat  on 
the  gate? 

(3)  The  Elizabethan  stage,  as  everyone  knows,  had  no  painted 
scenery.  At  the  back  of  it,  at  some  little  height  above  the  heads 
of  the  players,  a  narrow  gallery  or  platform  projected,  with  a  small 
door  behind  it  and  a  practicable  ladder,  to  give  access  to  it  or 
be  removed,  as  occasion  demanded.  Fix  the  ladder,  and  it  became 
the  stairway  leading  to  Duncan’s  sleeping-chamber  ;  take  it  away, 
and  the  gallery  became  the  battlements  of  Dunsinane  or  of  Flint 
Castle,  or  the  royal  box  above  Coventry  lists,  or  Juliet’s  balcony, 
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or  Brabautio’s  window,  or  Shylock’s,  from  which  Jessica  drops  the 
cofi'er,  or  Cleopatra’s,  up  to  which  she  hales  dying  Antony.  From 
the  floor  of  this  gallery  to  the  floor  of  the  stage  depended  draperies 
which,  as  they  were  drawn  close  or  opened,  gave  you  the  arras 
behind  which  Falstaff  was  discovered  in  slumber  or  Polonius 
stabbed,  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  Desdemona’s  bed,  the  stage  for  the 
play-scene  in  Hamlet,  the  cave  of  Prospero,  or  of  Imogen,  or 
of  Hecate.  To  right  and  left  of  this  draped  alcove  were  two  doors 
giving  on  the  back  and  the  green-rooms — mimorum  aedes — for  the 
entrances  and  exits  of  the  players. 

(4)  The  central  area  of  the  auditorium  was  unroofed.  This 
meant — the  fashionable  time  for  the  theatre  being  the  afternoon — 
that  the  action,  or  a  part  of  it,  usually  took  place  by  daylight. 
When  daylight  waned,  lanterns  were  called  in  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
if  we  could  tabulate  the  times  of  year  at  which  Shakespeare’s 
several  plays  were  first  presented  we  should  find  that,  among  other 
conditions,  he  worked  with  an  eye  on  the  almanack.  But  I  lay 
little  stress  on  this,  because,  of  all  stage  effects,  darkness  is  the 
most  easily  contrived.  It  involves  no  more  trouble  than  the 
closing  of  a  shutter;  and  it  may  well  be  that  Shakespeare,  as 
a  stage-manager,  had  means  of  employing  darkness  at  will,  say 
by  a  blind  drawn  out  from  the  proscenium  or  above  it.  I  merely 
note  here  (a)  that  our  first  account  of  Macbeth  by  a  spectator  is 
that  of  one  Dr.  Forman,  an  astrologer,  who  paid  for  his  seat  in 
the  Globe  Theatre  on  Saturday,  April  20th,  1610 — that  is,  at  a 
time  of  year  when  the  sky  over  the  theatre  would  be  day-lit ; 
(h)  that  Macbeth,  opening  in  the  murk  light  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  quickly  turns  to  darkness;  and  (c)  that  the  sense  of 
darkness  habitually  used  by  Shakespeare  in  his  tragedies  is  (as  we 
shall  presently  see)  necessary  in  Macbeth  more  than  in  any  other. 

(5)  The  lack  of  scenic  background  had,  by  Shakespeare  as  by 
all  the  Elizabethans,  to  be  supplied  by  imaginative  speech.  By 
this  only  could  the  beauty  of  a  spot  or  the  mystery  of  an  hour 
be  suggested.  By  so  much  as  modern  scenic  resources  (definite 
or  vague)  have  improved  on  the  Elizabethan,  the  description  or 
adumbration  of  either  in  words  has  become  superfluous  or  in¬ 
artistic. 

f6)  To  these  conditions  must  he  added  (for  symmetry  only — I 
shall  scarcely  allude  to  it  again)  the  best-known  of  all.  On  the 
Elizabethan  stage  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  played  by  a 
boy.  If  we  reflect  on  this  and  on  such  a  passage  as  : — 

“T  have  rjivon  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  ’tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

T  would,  while  it  was  smilin"  in  my  face. 

Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  Rums 
And  dash’d  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  you 
Have  done  to  this  :  ” 
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— if  we  consider  that  Shakespeare  dared  to  make  boys  talk  in 
this  fashion,  it  should  teach  us,  who  believe  it  important  to  study 
the  conditions  of  the  stage  for  which  he  wrote,  to  beware  of 
riding  our  hobby  too  hard ;  to  remind  ourselves  that  in  this  matter 
of  “boy-actresses,”  for  example,  he  dared  to  ignore,  and  by 
ignoring  triumphed  over,  what  to  most  of  us  would  seem  a  hope¬ 
less  disability. 

It  were  pedantic,  in  short,  to  be  always  visualising  that  old 
theatre  on  the  Bankside  when  reading  our  Shakespeare ;  or  when 
seeing  him  acted  to  be  perpetually  murmuring,  “He  did  not  write 
it  for  this”  He  did  not,  to  be  sure  ;  but  so  potent  was  his  genius 
that  it  has  carried  his  work  past  the  conditions  of  his  own  age 
to  live  perennially  in  later  times  and  under  new  conditions,  even 
as  the  Iliad  has  survived  the  harp  and  the  feast.  This  adaptable 
vitality  is  the  test  of  first-rate  genius;  and,  save  Shakespeare’s, 
few  dramas  even  of  the  great  Elizabethan  age  have  passed  it. 
As  for  Shakes^jeare,  I  firmly  believe  that,  could  his  large  masculine 
spirit  revisit  London,  it  would — whatever  the  dilettante  or  the 
superior  person  may  say — rejoice  in  what  has  been  done  to  amplify 
and  improve  that  cage  against  which  we  have  his  own  word  that 
he  fretted,  and  would  be  proud  of  the  pains  his  countrymen  still 
take,  after  three  centuries,  to  interpret  him  worthily ;  and  this 
although  I  seem  to  catch,  together  with  a  faint  smell  of  brim¬ 
stone,  his  comments  upon  the  actor-manager  of  our  days,  with 
the  limelight  dogging  him  about  the  stage  and  analysing  the 
rainbow  upon  his  glittering  eye.  None  the  less,  it  is  useful  to 
remember  that  Shakespeare  could  not  foresee  our  modern  stage 
with  its  machinery;  that  while  much  has  been  improved,  some¬ 
thing  has  been  lost ;  that  he  was,  as  a  fact,  careless  about  his 
plays  after  they  had  served  their  first  purpose ;  and  that  we  must 
seek  back  to  the  limitations  of  his  theatre  before  we  can  thoroughly 
understand  what  a  workman  he  was. 

II. 

I  pass  now  from  the  conditions  under  which  he  built  his  plays 
to  the  material  out  of  which  he  built  this  particular  one. 

The  material  for  Macheth  will  be  found  in  Baphael  Holinshed’s 
Chronicles  of  Scotland,  first  published  in  1578  (but  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  used  the  second  edition,  of  1587).  It  lies  scattered 
about  in  the  separate  Chronicles  of  King  Duncan,  King  Duff, 
King  Kenneth,  King  Macbeth;  but  we  get  the  pith  of  it  in  two 
passages  from  the  Chronicle  of  King  Duncan  ;  — 

“  Shortly  after  happened  a  stranpe  and  uncouth  wonder  ...  it  fortuned 
us  Makbeth  and  Banquho  journeyed  towards  Fores,  where  the  king  did  then 
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lay,  they  went  sporting  by  the  way  together  without  other  companie  save 
only  themselves,  passing  through  the  woodes  and  fieldes,  when  sodenly 
in  the  middcs  of  a  launde,  there  met  them  3  women  in  strange  and  ferly 
apparell,  resembling  creatures  of  an  elder  worlde;  whom  they  attentively 
behelde,  wondering  much  at  the  sight.” 

Then  follow  the  prophecies,  “All  hayle,  Makbeth,  Thane  of 
Glammis,”  &c.,  with  the  promise  to  Banquho  that  “contrarily 
thou  in  deede  shall  not  reigne  at  all  but  of  thee  shall  be  borne 
which  shall  governe  the  Scottish  Kingdome  by  long  order  of 
continuall  descent.”  [We  need  not  pause  on  this ;  but  it  gives 
a  reason,  if  a  secondary  one,  why  the  story  should  attract  Shake¬ 
speare.  For  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  a  descendant  of  Banquho, 
had  come  to  be  James  I.  of  England.  Actors  and  playwrights 
have  ever  an  eye  for  “topical”  opportunity,  and  value  it  none 
the  less  if  it  flatter  a  reigning  house.] 

“The  same  night  at  supper  Banquho  jested  with  him  and  sayde,  Nowe, 
Makbeth,  thou  hast  obtayned  those  things  which  the  two  former  sisters 
prophisied,  there  remayneth  onely  for  thee  to  purchase  that  the  thyrd  sayd 
should  come  to  passe.  Whereupon  Makbeth,  revolving  the  thing  in  his 
mind  even  then,  began  to  devise  how  he  mighte  attayne  to  the  kingdome.” 

Next  we  read  that  Duncan,  by  advancing  his  young  son 
Malcolm  to  be  Prince  of  Cumberland,  “as  it  were  thereby  to 
appoint  him  successor  to  his  Kingdome,”  sorely  troubled  Macbeth’s 
ambition,  “insomuch  that  he  now  began  to  think  of  usurping  the 
kingdome  by  force.” 

“  The  wordes  of  the  three  weird  sisters  (of  vvhome  before  ye  have  heard) 
greatly  encouraged  him  hereunto,  but  specially  his  wife  lay  sore  upon  him 
to  attempt  the  thing,  as  she  was  very  ambitious,  brenning  in  unquenchable 
desire  to  beare  the  name  of  a  Queene.  At  length,  therefore,  communicating 
his  proposed  intent  with  his  trustie  friendes,  amongst  whom  Banquho  was 
the  chiefest,  upon  confidence  of  theyr  promised  ayde  he  slewe  the  King  at 
Envernes  (or,  as  some  say,  at  Botgosuane)  in  the  vi  year  of  his  reygne.” 

The  Chronicle  goes  on  to  tell  how  Macbeth  was  crowned  at 
Scone ;  how  he  reigned  for  seventeen  years ;  how  he  got  rid  of 
Banquho ;  how  Banquho ’s  son  escaped  ;  how  Birnam  Wood  came 
to  Dunsinane — with  much  more  that  is  handled  in  the  tragedy. 
The  story  (so  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  it)  ends  as  the  play 
ends  : — 

“  But  Makduffe  .  .  .  answered  (with  his  naked  swordo  in  his  handc) 
saying.  It  is  true,  Makbeth,  and  now  shall  thine  insatiable  crucltie  have 
an  ende,  for  I  am  even  he  that  thy  wysards  have  tolde  thee  of,  who  was 
never  borne  of  my  mother,  but  ripped  out  of  her  wombe.  There  withall 
he  stept  unto  him,  and  slue  him  in  the  place.  Then  cutting  his  heade 
from  the  shoulders  he  set  it  upon  a  poll  and  brought  it  unto  Malcolme. 
This  was  the  end  of  Makbeth,  after  he  had  reigned  xvii  years  over  the 
Scottishmen.  In  the  beginning  of  his  raigne  he  accomplished  many  worthie 
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actes,  right  profitable  to  the  common  wealth  (as  ye  have  heard),  but  after¬ 
wards,  by  illusion  of  the  Divell,  he  defamed  the  same  with  most  terrible 
crueltie.” 

There  in  sum  we  have  Shakespeare’s  material ;  and  patently  it 
holds  one  element  on  which  the  mind  of  an  artist  (if  I  understand 
it  by  ever  so  little)  would  seize  at  once,  and  instinctively.  I  mean 
the  element  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  the  element  which  every 
commentator,  almost  every  critic,  has  done  his  best  to  belittle. 

I  propose  to  show  that  to  Shakespeare,  as  a  workman,  it  was  of 
the  first  importance. 

Let  us  start  by  considering  the  Chronicle — that  is  to  say,  his 
material — with  this  supernatural  element  left  out ;  and  what  have 
we?  We  have  left  to  us  an  ordinary,  sordid  story  of  a  disloyal 
general  assassinating  his  King,  usurping  the  throne,  reigning  with 
cruelty  for  seventeen  years,  and  perishing  at  length  to  the  relief 
of  everyone.  Had  Zimri  'peace,  who  sletc  his  master?  Well, 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Chronicle,  yes  he  had,  and  for 
seventeen  years ;  which,  for  a  bloody  tyrant,  is  no  short  run. 
But  if,  confining  ourselves  to  the  Chronicle,  we  exclude  the 
supernatural ,  with  its  possibilities ,  the  story  as  a  theme  of  tragedy 
has  one  fatal  defect.  Tragedy  demands  that  we  sympathise  with 
the  fortunes  of  its  hero;  but  where  is  there  room  for  sympathy 
in  the  fortunes  of  a  disloyal,  self-seeking  murderer? 

Just  there — as  I  shall  try  to  show — lay  Shakespeare’s  capital 
difficulty. 

III. 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  about  that  difficulty,  its  magnitude  and 
importance.  “Tragedy,”  says  Aristotle,  “is  the  imitation  of  an 
action ;  and  an  action  implies  personal  agents,  who  necessarily 
possess  certain  qualities  both  of  character  and  thought.  It  is 
thes  >  that  determine  the  qualities  of  actions  themselves ;  these — 
thought  and  character — are  the  two  natural  causes  from  which 
actions  spring ;  on  these  causes,  again,  all  success  or  failure 
depends.”^ 

It  comes  to  this — the  success  of  your  tragedy  depends  on  what 
sort  of  persons  you  represent ;  and  principally,  of  course,  on  what 
sort  of  person  you  make  your  chief  tragic  figure,  or  protagonist, 
or  hero.  And  for  this  hero  and  what  should  happen  to  him 
Aristotle  proceeds,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Poetics,  to 
lay  down  a  number  of  rules,  which  may  be  summarised  thus  : — 

(1)  A  tragedy  must  not  present  to  us  the  spectacle  of  a  perfectly 

(1)  Arist.  Poetics,  vi.  5.  I  quote  Butcher’s  rendering,  which  gives  the  sense 
clearly  enough,  though  actually  Aristotle’s  language  is  simpler  and  truer,  and 
for  “thought”  I  should  substitute  “understanding”  as  a  translation  of  Sidvoia. 
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good  man  brought  from  prosperity  to  adversity.  For  that  luereiv 
shocks  us. 

(•2)  Neither  must  it  present  that  of  a  bad  man  passing  from 
adversity  to  prosperity.  For  that  is  not  tragedy  at  all,  but  the 
perversion  of  tragedy,  and  revolts  the  moral  sense. 

(3)  Nor,  again,  should  it  exhibit  the  downfall  of  a  merely  bad 
man.  For — the  business  of  ti’agedy  being  with  pity  and  terror- 
pity  is  aroused  by  undeserved  misfortune,  terror  by  misfortune 
befalling  a  man  like  ourselves. 

(4)  There  remains,  then,  as  the  only  proper  subject  for  tragedy, 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  not  surprisingly  good  or  just,  who  is  brought 
to  disaster  not  by  sheer  depravity,  but  by  some  error  or  frailty- 
in  other  words,  a  man  like  you  or  me,  betrayed  by  a  weakness 
to  which  you  or  1  can  conceive  ourselves  liable. 

(5)  Lastly  (says  Aristotle)  this  man  should  differ  from  you  and 
me  in  being  highly  renowned  and  prosperous — an  Q^dipus,  a 
Thyestes,  or  some  other  illustrious  person. 

Now,  before  examining  these  “rules”  I  should  enter  two 
warnings.  In  the  first  place,  although  Aristotle  lays  them  down 
dogmatically  enough,  they  are  not  really  “rules”  at  all,  but 
brilliant  inductions  derived  by  him  from  the  Attic  tragedies  with 
which  he  happened  to  be  acquainted.  He  was  not  teaching  the 
young  dramatist  how  to  write,  nor  have  we  any  ground  for  suppos¬ 
ing  that,  had  he  lived  to  see  any  tragedy  which  broke  any  one  of 
his  rules  with  success,  he  would  have  hesitated  to  own  himself 
mistaken.  Take,  for  example,  Eule  5.  It  is  obviously  less  philo¬ 
sophical  than  the  rest,  and  indeed  little  more  than  a  counsel  of 
theatrical  expediency.  Dr.  Bradley  would  seem  to  press  it 
further  when  he  remarks  that  : — 

“The  pangs  of  despised  love  and  the  anguish  of  remorse,  we  say,  are 
the  same  in  a  peasant  and  a  prince  :  but  (not  to  insist  that  they  cannot 
be  so  when  the  prince  is  really  a  prince)  the  story  of  the  prince,  the 
triumvir,  or  the  general,  has  a  greatness  and  dignity  of  its  own.  His  fate 
affects  the  welfare  of  a  whole;  and  when  he  falls  suddenly  from  the  height 
of  earthly  greatness  to  the  dust,  his  fall  produces  a  sense  of  contrast,  of 
the  powcrlessness  of  man,  and  of  the  omnipotence — perhaps  the  caprice — of 
fortune  or  fate,  which  no  tale  of  private  life  can  possibly  rival.” 

This  is  well  said,  and  Aristotle,  to  be  sure,  may  have  had 
something  of  this  sort  in  his  mind.  But  the  Greek  tragedians, 
on  whose  plays  he  was  generalising,  chose  their  heroes  among  the 
illustrious  for  two  more  practical  reasons  :  the  one,  that  they  had 
to  follow  a  semi-religious  tradition ;  the  other,  that,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  theatrical  effect,  downfall  from  a  high  eminence  is  more 
spectacular  than  downfall  from  a  low  one,  and  produces  a  more 
evident  shock.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  need  be  in  no  haste  to 
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listen  to  those  who  adduce  to  us  Shakespeare’s  constant  selection 
of  kings  and  princes  for  his  dramatis  personce  as  evidence  that  he 
was  a  snob.  One  might  almost  as  easily  prove  it  snobbish  in 
a  Greek  tragedian  to  write  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  because 

“  The  gods  had  to  their  marriage  come, 

And  at  the  banquet  all  the  Muses  sang  :  ” 

Or  (if  the  reader  prefers  it)  the  wedding  presents  were  numerous 
and  costly. 

It  is  usually  a  mistake  to  read  base  motives  into  what  a  man 
does  when  it  can  be  more  economically  shown  to  proceed  from  a 
decent  attention  to  business.  As  for  Aristotle,  we  shall  perhaps 
do  his  memory  no  disrespect  by  surmising  that,  were  he  alive  to 
be  asked  his  opinion  on  Le  Pere  Goriot  or  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles 
as  themes  for  tragedy,  he  were  a  man  of  mind  large  enough  to 
reconsider  what  he  wrote  more  than  tw’o  thousand  years  ago.^ 

For  the  second  warning — we  have  no  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
had  ever  heard  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  ;  but,  rather,  good  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  had  not.  If,  then,  never  having  heard  of  them, 
our  greatest  playwright  instinctively  obeyed  those  main  rules,  the 
more  credit  must  go  to  Aristotle  for  extracting  from  what  an 
^Eschylus  or  a  Sophocles  had  done  those  rules  which  a  Shakespeare, 
albeit  unconsciously,  had  to  follow. 

IV. 

Omitting  Eule  5,  then,  and  considering  the  more  essential 
Rules,  1-4,  we  note  at  once  that  the  first  three  of  these  are  negative 
and  do  but  prepare  the  way  for  Eule  4,  which  works  down  to 
this— that  a  hero  of  tragic  drama  must,  whatever  else  he  misses, 
engage  our  sympathy ;  that,  however  gross  his  error  or  grievous 
his  frailty,  it  must  not  exclude  our  sense  of  his  being  a  like  man 
with  ourselves;  that,  sitting  in  the  audience,  you  and  I  must 
accept  what  befalls  him  as  conceivably  befalling  us,  and  say  in  our 
hearts,  “There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I.’’ 

We  can  fetch  this  point  home  to  ourselves  out  of  any  scene 
in  Macbeth.  For  an  instance — when  the  ghost  of  Banquo  seats 
itself  at  that  dreadful  supper,  who  sees  it?  Not  the  guests  on  the 
stage — not  even  the  Queen ;  but  only  Macbeth  and  you  and  I. 
Whom  does  it  accuse? — Macbeth.  Of  what  does  it  accuse  him? — 
Of  something  which  he,  and  you,  and  I  are  hiding  in  our  own 
breasts. 

But  how  has  Shakespeare  managed  it?  If  we  trust  to  the 

(1)  And  in  his  youth,  perhaps.  There  are  reasons  for  conjecturing  the 
Poetics  to  be  an  early  work. 
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Chronicle,  Macbeth  was  a  murderer,  and  a  murderer  for  his  own 
private  profit — a  combination  scarcely  calculated  to  unlock  vour 
breast  or  mine  and  not  at  all  calculated  (I  hope)  to  strike  home 
upon  our  private  frailties. 

The  Chronicle  does  indeed  allow  just  one  loop-hole  for  pardon. 
It  hints  that  Duncan,  nominating  his  boy  to  succeed  him,  thereby 
disappointed  Macbeth’s  reasonable  hope  of  the  crown,  which  he 
thereupon  (and  not  until  then)  by  process  of  murder  usurped, 
“having  a  juste  quarrell  so  to  do,  as  he  took  the  matter.” 

Did  Shakespeare  use  that  hint,  enlarge  that  loop-hole?  He 
did  not ;  and  the  more  we  study  it  the  more  we  must  admire  the 
splendid  audacity  of  what  he  did  in  its  stead.  Instead  of  grasping 
a  paltry  chance  to  condone  Macbeth’s  guilt,  he  seized  on  it  and 
plunged  it  three-fold  deeper,  so  that  it  might  verily  “the  multi¬ 
tudinous  seas  incarnadine.” 

He  made  this  man,  a  sworn  soldier,  murder  Duncan,  his  liege 
lord. 

He  made  this  man,  a  host,  murder  Duncan,  a  guest  wdthin 
his  gates. 

He  made  this  man,  strong  and  hale,  murder  Duncan,  old, 
enfeebled,  defenceless. 

He  made  this  man  murder  Duncan  for  nothing  nobler  than 
private  advancement. 

He  made  this  man  murder  Duncan,  who  had  trusted  him, 
promoted  him,  and  (that  no  detail  of  reproach  might  he  lacking) 
had,  a  short  while  before,  sent  in  most  kindly  thought  the  gift 
of  a  diamond  to  his  hostess. 

To  sum  up, — instead  of  extenuating  Macbeth’s  villainy,  Shake¬ 
speare  doubles  and  redoubles  it.  Deliberately  this  magnificent 
artist  locks  every  apparent  door  upon  condonation,  plunges  the 
guilt  of  his  hero  deep  as  hell — and  then,  standing  back,  tucks  up 
his  sleeves. 

How  can  we  be  made  to  sympathise  with  such  a  man?  To 
feel  that  he  is  such  as  we?  Why,  his  guilt  is  of  the  very  stuff 
which  in  Hamlet  outlaws  the  criminal  beyond  reach  of  pardon— 
beyond  our  pardon,  almost  beyond  (rod’s ! 

“Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole.” 

So  did  Macbeth  upon  Duncan’s.  Hear,  in  Hamlet,  the  wretch 
on  his  knees  : — 

“Forgive  me  my  foul  murder? 

That  cannot  he;  since  I  am  still  possess’d 
Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder.” 

So  was  Macbeth  again.  Yet  it  is  for  this  man  that  we  must 
be  made  to  feel  pity  and  terror — not  for  the  deed,  not  for  Duncan, 
or  not  chiefly  for  these — but  for  Macbeth,  the  protagonist.  How 
was  Shakespeare  to  do  it? 
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He  could,  by  giving  him  magnificent  poetry  to  utter,  make  us 
feel  that,  for  all  his  guilt,  Macbeth  was  somehow  a  great  man ; 
and  this  he  did.  He  could  conciliate  our  sympathy  at  the  start 
by  presenting  him  as  a  brave  and  victorious  soldier ;  and  this  he 
did.  He  could  trace  the  dreadful  act  to  ambition,  “last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds”;  and  this  he  did.  He  could  show  him  drawn 
to  the  deed  against  will  and  conscience  by  persuasion  of  another, 
and  that  other  (as  the  Chronicle  hinted)  a  w'oman ;  and  this  again 
—though  it  is  extremely  dangerous,  since  all  submission  of  wfill 
means  some  forfeit  of  manliness,  lying  apparently  on  the  side 
of  cowardice,  and  ever  so  little  of  cowardice  may  suffice  to  kill 
sympathy — this  again  Shakespeare  dared  and  did.  He  used  all 
these  artifices.  But  they  remain  artifices.  They  do  not  begin 
to  surmount  the  main  difficulty,  of  carrying  our  sympathy  past 
a  crime  at  which  human  nature  revolts. 

V. 

There  is  (I  conceive)  only  one  possible  way  :  that  of  making  your 
hero — supposed  virtuous,  supposed  valiant,  supposed  of  certain 
winning  qualities  of  nature — proceed  to  his  crime  under  some  fatal 
hallucination.  It  must  not  be  an  hallucination  of  mere  madness, 
for  that  merely  shocks  and  puzzles.  In  our  treatment  of  madmen 
we  have  come  to  be  far  tenderer  than  w’ere  the  Elizabethans. 
Still,  the  effects  of  madness  remain  unnatural,  unaccountable ; 
it  is  a  human  breakdown  out  of  which  anything  inhuman  may 
happen.  No ;  the  dreadful  mistake  must  be  one  that  can  seize 
on  a  mind  yet  powerful  and  lead  it  logically  to  a  doom  that  w^e, 
seated  in  the  audience,  understand  and  awfully  forebode,  yet 
cannot  arrest. 

Further,  such  an  hallucination  once  established  upon  a  strong 
mind,  the  more  forcibly  that  mind  operates,  the  more  desperate 
will  be  the  conclusion  of  its  error ;  the  more  pow-erful  the  deluded 
will,  the  more  desperate  the  deed  to  which  it  drives — as  with  the 
more  anguish  w'e  must  follow  the  once-noble  soul  step  by  step 
to  its  ruin. 

Now,  of  all  forms  of  human  error,  which  is  the  most  fatal? 
Surely  that  of  mistaking  unrighteousness  for  righteousness — 
of  assigning  the  soul  to  Satan’s  terrible  resolve,  “Evil  be  thou 
my  good.”  By  a  noble  soul  such  a  resolve  cannot  be  taken  save 
it  obey  some  overmastering  delusion.  If  Shakespeare  could  find 
such  a  delusion,  to  fasten  it  upon  Macbeth,  he  had  the  key  tc 
unlock  his  main  difficulty. 
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VI. 

What  is  Witchcraft?  Or,  first  let  us  ask,  what  icas  Witch 
craft  ? 

Well,  to  begin  with,  it  was  something  in  which  the  mass  of  any 
given  audience  in  the  Globe  Theatre  devoutly  believed.  I  shall 
not  here  inquire  if  Shakespeare  believed  in  it,  or  (if  at  all)  how  far; 
but  if  he  did  not  believe  in  it  to  some  extent  when  he  wrote  the 
first  part  of  King  Henry  VI.,  then  it  adds — what  we  could  thank¬ 
fully  spare — one  abomination  the  more  to  his  treatment  of  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Women  were  burnt  for  witches  in  Shakespeare’s  time,  and 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  and  some  way  on  into  the 
eighteenth.  We  may  read  in  the  pious,  detestable  words  of 
Cotton  and  Increase  IMather  what  these  poor  creatures  suffered  in 
New  England  at  the  hands  of  the  Puritan  Fathers  ;  or  in  Sinclair’s 
Satan’s  Invisible  World  Discovered,  more  than  any  Christian 
should  bargain  for  concerning  our  hom.e-grown  beldams,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  Scotland.  To  go  right  back  to  Shakespeare’s  time, 
we  may  study  its  prevalent,  almost  general,  belief,  in  Reginald 
Scot’s  Discovery  of  Witchcraft  (1584).  To  the  Elizabethans 
witchcraft  was  an  accepted  thing.  Their  drama  reeks  of  it.  I 
need  but  to  cite  a  few  titles — Marlowe’s  Faustns,  Greene’s  Friar 
Bacon,  Middleton’s  Witch,  Dekker’s  Witch  of  Edmonton. 

Nor  shall  I  labour  this,  because  it  has  been  seized  on  by  Dr. 
Johnson  with  his  usual  straight  insight,  and  expounded  with  his 
usual  common  sense.  This  play  of  Macbeth  peculiarly  attracted 
him.  In  1745,  long  before  he  annotated  the  complete  Shake¬ 
speare,  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  entitled  Miscellaneous  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  Bemarks  on  Sir  T.  II. ’s 
(Sir  Thomas  Hanmer’s)  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  To  that 
pamphlet  (says  Boswell)  he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edition 
of  his  own;  and  though  no  copy  survives  which  contains  them, 
he  had  certainly  advertised  his  intention  somehow  and  some¬ 
where.  As  all  the  world  knows,  tw’enty  years  elapsed  before, 
in  October,  1765,  his  constitutional  lethargy  at  length  overcome, 
there  appeared  his  edition  of  ShaFespeare,  in  eight  volumes. 

Now,  what  has  Johnson  to  tell  us  of  this  his  favourite  play? 

He  begins  on  Act  I.,  Scene  1,  line  1 — nay,  before  it  ;  on  the 
stage  direction,  “Enter  Three  Witches.”  Says  he  : 

“  In  order  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  the  abilities  and  merits  of  a  writer, 
it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  the  opinions  of 
his  contemporaries.  A  poet  w'ho  should  now  make  the  whole  action  of  his 
tragedy  depend  upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief  events  by  the 
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assistance  of  supernatural  spirits,  would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the 
bonds  of  probability,  be  banished  from  the  Theatre  to  the  nursery,  and 
condemned  to  write  fairy-tales  instead  of  tragedies.” 

Here  I  submit  that  Johnson  talks  too  loudly.  I  may  not 
actually  believe  in  Jove  or  Apollo  or  Venus,  “mother  of  the 
.Hneid  race  divine,”  any  more  than  I  believe  in  Puck  or  in  Oberon, 
or  in  ghosts  as  vulgarly  conceived.  Yet  Jove,  Apollo,  and  Venus 
remain  for  me  symbols  of  things  in  which  I  do  firmly  and  even 
passionately  believe  :  of  things  for  which  neither  Christian  doctrine 
nor  modern  natural  science  provides  me  with  symbols  that  are 
equivalent  or  even  begin  to  be  comparable.  Tradition  has  con¬ 
secrated  them,  and  an  author  to-day  may  invoke  these  names  of 
gods  once  authentic,  as  an  author  to-day  may  employ  ghosts, 
fairies,  even  witches,  to  convey  a  spiritual  truth,  without  being 
suspected,  by  anyone  not  a  fool,  of  literal  belief  in  his  machinery. 

“But  a  survey,”  proceeds  Johnson,  “of  the  notions  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  when  this  play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  in  no 
danger  of  such  censors,  since  he  only  turned  the  system  that  was  then 
universal  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far  from  overburthening  the  credulity 
of  his  audience.” 

Some  learned  observations  follow,  on  the  Dark  Ages  and  their 
credence  in  witchcraft,  among  which  is  introduced  a  story  from 
Olympiodorus  of  a  wizard,  one  Libanius,  who  promised  the 
Empress  Placidia  to  defeat  her  enemies  without  aid  of  soldiery, 
and  was  promptly  on  his  promise  put  to  death  by  that  strong- 
minded  lady,  “who,”  adds  Johnson,  “showed  some  kindness  in 
her  anger,  by  cutting  him  off  at  a  time  so  convenient  for  his 
reputation.” 

He  continues  :  — 

“The  Reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  its  meridian,  and  tho’ 
day  was  gradually  increasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witchcraft  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  hover  in  the  twilight.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the 
remarkable  trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  conviction  is  still  com¬ 
memorated  in  an  annual  sermon  at  Huntingdon,  But  in  the  reign  of 
King  James,  in  which  this  tragedy  was  written,  many  circumstances  con¬ 
curred  to  propagate  and  confirm  this  opinion.  The  King,  who  was  much 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival  in  England,  not  only 
examined  in  person  a  woman  accused  of  witchcraft,  but  had  given  a  very 
formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illusions  of  evil  spirits,  the  compacts 
of  witches,  the  ceremonies  used  by  them,  the  manner  of  detecting  them, 
and  the  justice  of  punishing  them,  in  his  Dialogues  of  Dcrmonologie,  written 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh.  This  book  was,  soon 
after  his  accession,  reprinted  at  London,  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain 
King  James’s  favour  was  to  flatter  his  speculations,  the  system  of 
Dcemonologie  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  who  desired  either  to  gain 
preferment  or  not  to  lose  it.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  was  very 
powerfully  inculcated;  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  other 
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reason  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  are  in  fashion,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  this  persuasion  made  a  rapid  progress,  since  vanity  and  credulity 
co-operated  in  its  favour.  The  infection  soon  reached  the  parliament 
who,  in  the  first  year  of  King  James,  made  a  law  by  which  it  was  enacted 
cap.  xii.,  that  ‘  if  any  person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of 
any  evil  or  wicked  spirit;  2,  or  shall  consult,  covenant  with,  entertain, 
employ,  feed  or  reward  any  evil  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  ot 

purpose;  3,  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman  or  child  out  of  the  grave _ 

or  the  skin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  the  dead  person — to  be  employed  or 
used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm  or  enchantment;  4,  or 
shall  use,  practise  or  exercise  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  or 
enchantment;  5,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted, 
consumed,  pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body;  6,  that  every  such 
person  being  convicted  shall  suffer  death.’  This  law  was  repealed  in  our 
own  time. 

’Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  at  once 
established  by  law  and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became  not  only  unpolite, 
but  criminal,  to  doubt  it. 

“Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakespeare  might  be  easily  allowed  to 
found  a  play,  especially  since  he  has  followed  with  great  exactness  such 
histories  as  were  then  thought  true;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
scenes  of  enchantment,  however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were  both  by 
himself  and  his  audience  thought  awful  and  affecting.” 

Thus  wrote  Johnson  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
“the  age  of  reason”;  and,  assuming  that  he  talks  sense,  let  us 
revert  to  the  question,  “What  is,  or  was.  Witchcraft?  What  did 
men  hold  it,  essentially  and  precisely,  to  mean?” 

It  meant,  essentially  and  precisely,  that  the  person  who  em¬ 
braced  Witchcraft  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil,  to  become  his  servitor  : 
that  for  a  price  he  consented  to  say,  “Satan,  be  thou  my  God.” 


In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  preserved  a 
jia^ier  on  wdiich  Milton,  excogitating  subjects  for  the  poem  which 
was  to  be  his  magnum  opus,  has  left  evidence  in  his  own  script 
that  he  once  thought  of  re-WTiting  this  story  of  Macbeth.  The 
entry  runs:  “Macbeth,  beginning  at  the  arrival  of  Malcolm 
at  Macduff.  The  matter  of  Duncan  may  be  expressed  by  the 
appearing  of  his  ghost.” 

I  suggest  that  if  we  turn  to  Paradise  Lost  and  open  it  at  Book 
IV.  upon  Satan’s  soliloquy  (II.  32-113),  w'e  may  catch  a  hint 
of  what  Milton  perceived  to  be  the  secret  of  Macbeth  and  made 
the  key  of  his  owm  great  poem. 

“Farewell,  remorse!  All  good  to  me  is  lost: 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good.” 

Arthur  Quieler-Coucf. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


AIECRAFT  IN  THE  WAR. 


I. 

The  question  concerning  aviation,  when  the  history  of  the  war 
is  written,  wTlI  reduce  itself  to  this  :  how  far  have  aeroplanes 
or  airships,  under  the  wear  and  tear  of  active  service,  justified  their 
existence  as  super-scouts?  The  use  of  machines,  so  far  as  their 
most  vital  work  is  concerned,  must  be  confined  to  this  field  of 
scouting,  and,  as  a  task  subsidiary,  to  range-finding  for  artillery. 
Neither  for  destruction  nor  ofi'ence  are  their  powers  serious, 
although  a  situation  may  arise  in  which,  by  the  use  of  bombs  or 
a  gun,  one  craft  will  seek  to  destroy  another.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  and  so  far  as  an  individual  aeroplane  is  concerned,  it 
is  a  problem  of  how  much  work  that  machine  can  do,  before  it 
is  destroyed,  in  clearing  “the  fog  of  war.” 

We  must  await  official  histories  before  we  know  all ;  but  even 
now,  if  sifted  in  the  light  of  special  knowledge,  interesting  data 
are  to  hand.  An  incident  in  itself  may  appear  unimportant,  yet, 
when  viewed  in  its  relation  to  other  happenings,  it  bears  often  a 
clear  significance.  Discrimination  in  dealing  with  aerial  war 
news  is,  of  course,  necessary.  Here  and  there  is  a  report  which, 
thanks  to  expert  knowledge,  may  be  condemned  promptly  as 
incorrect ;  and  as  a  contrast  there  may  come  a  message,  although 
from  a  source  that  is  questioned,  which  bears  upon  it  the  print 
of  truth. 

In  five  years’  time,  had  war  come  then,  the  first  battles  would 
have  been  in  the  air,  rival  flying  fleets  contending  for  that 
supremacy  which  wmuld  have  been  all-important,  seeing  that  it 
would  have  enabled  a  subsequent  blow  by  land  or  sea — unham¬ 
pered  by  attacks  or  spying  from  above — to  be  struck  with  crushing 
force.  But  such  fighting  aircraft  as  are  in  existence — and  there 
are  few — carry  only  the  lightest  of  guns ;  while  the  air-fleets, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  and  remembering  the  ravages  of  war,  are 
numerically  far  from  strong.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being 
launched  against  their  adversaries  in  a  preliminary  combat,  these 
air  corps  have  been  husbanded  and  used  with  care,  their  greatest 
value  lying  in  their  work  as  scouts. 

The  German  campaign,  when  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  aviation,  has  aspects  already  that  are  of  interest.  A  move¬ 
ment  in  great  strength,  through  the  neutral  territories  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  Belgium;  this,  of  course,  was  vital  to  their  plan;  and 
to  learn  how  that  movement  progressed,  and  how  the  main 
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bodies  of  the  enemy  were  being  arranged,  became  the  need  of 
the  Allies.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  aerial  reconnaissance 
and  one  that  was  utilised — although  had  more  machines  been 
available,  in  this  “decisive  direction,”  the  work  might  have 
had  an  ampler  scope.  Constant  flights  were  made ;  that  we  know ; 
and  while  a  few  craft  were  winged,  and  some  descended  through 
engine  trouble,  the  majority  went  out  swiftly  upon  their  missions 
and  returned  without  fail.  And  though  we  have  not  as  yet  been 
told,  in  just  so  many  words,  w'hat  each  and  all  of  these  machines 
have  done,  we  know  already  the  capabilities  of  a  modern  craft, 
and  we  know  therefore  the  work  that,  granted  he  has  been 
carefully  trained,  an  aerial  observer  should  accomplish. 

Sir  John  French,  referring  briefly  to  the  reconnaissance  effected, 
during  the  four  days’  battle  betw^een  Mons  and  La  Fere,  by 
the  efficient  service  of  planes  that  is  co-operating  with  our 
Expeditionary  Force,  has  told  us  :  “They  furnished  me  with  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  information,  w'hich  was  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  value  in  the  conduct  of  the  operations.”  Into  details, 
naturally,  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  no  time  to  enter,  but 
he  has  drawm  the  veil,  none  the  less,  from  one  incident  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  campaign  ;  and  it  should  prove  specially  interest¬ 
ing,  because  it  shows  just  such  an  opportunity  as  is  favourable 
for  a  rapid  aerial  reconnaissance.  Sir  John  French  explains  how’, 
hearing  unexpectedly  from  General  Joffre  that  the  British  position 
was  menaced  by  three  German  army  corps  on  its  front,  and  with 
another  endeavouring  to  steal  round  it  in  a  flanking  movement, 
he  “endeavoured  to  confirm  this  by  aerial  reconnaissance.”  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  ;  “  As  a  result  of  this  (the  scouting  flight 
of  the  aeroplanes)  I  determined  to  effect  a  retirement.”  The 
point  to  be  remembered  is  this  :  every  instant’s  delay  that  might 
have  taken  place,  while  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  confirming 
the  tidings  General  Joffre  had  sent  him,  w'ould  have  spelt  the 
gravest  peril  for  the  British  forces.  Therefore  the  aeroplanes, 
flying  out  at  high  speed,  and  obtaining  their  news  with  greater 
rapidity  than  would  have  been  fX)ssible  by  any  other  means,  were 
able  to  render  a  service  that  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 

To-day,  even  with  a  limited  flying  service  if  it  is  efficiently 
handled,  secrecy  in  the  concentration  of  large  bodies  of  troops  has 
been  rendered  almost  impossible.  The  air-scouts  receive  their 
orders,  and  whirl  aloft.  Each  sweeps  upon  an  individual  route, 
and  each  returns  with  observations  that  are  blended  to  form  a 
whole.  Where  is  the  enemy  in  greatest  strength?  What 
troops  are  in  motion,  and  in  what  direction  are  they  moving? 
These  are  the  questions  asked,  and,  if  the  air-craft  are  suitable, 
and  the  men  experienced,  they  should  be  answered  promptly 
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and  as  a  matter  of  course.  Naturally,  there  are  limitations — 
those  of  height,  speed,  mist,  and  human  eyesight.  The  air-scout 
can  only  tell  approximately,  as  a  rule,  what  numbers  and  what 
types  of  troops  may  be  moving  to  some  given  position.  Neither 
is  he  infallible,  being  intended  to  augment,  not  supersede,  the 
other  methods  of  reconnaissance.  It  has  been  shown,  indeed, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  that  there  may  be  isolated  move¬ 
ments  he  will  miss.  But  main  bodies  and  vital  positions  should 
be  detected  inevitably.  By  the  use  of  air-craft,  in  sufficiently 
large  and  well-organised  services,  it  is  no  longer  feasible  so  to 
screen  an  army’s  disposition  that  the  point  remains  hidden  where 
a  mass  of  troops  is  concentrated.  And  not  only  as  a  safeguard 
against  surprise  by  large  attacking  forces,  but  also  to  give  in¬ 
formation  as  to  an  enemy’s  retirement,  is  the  air-scout  useful, 
as  was  shown  near  Paris  when  the  German  right  began  to  yield. 
The  aeroplanes  of  the  Allies,  flying  beyond  the  German  rearguard, 
and  observing  the  movement  of  the  main  bodies,  were  able  to 
tell  Headquarters  that  the  enemy’s  retreat  was  not  only  general, 
blit  was  being  conducted  very  rapidly.  It  was  concerning  this  work 
of  our  air-scouts,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  reports  with  which  they 
provided  the  French  Staff,  that  General  Joffre  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  British  Headquarters:  “Please  express  most 
particularly  to  Marshal  French  my  thanks  for  services  rendered 
on  every  day  by  the  English  Flying  Corps.  The  precision, 
exactitude,  and  regularity  of  the  news  brought  in  by  its  members 
are  evidence  of  their  perfect  organisation  and  also  of  the  perfect 
training  of  pilots  and  observers.’’ 

Types  of  machines,  as  used  by  the  combatants  in  this  war, 
may  without  difficulty  be  classified.  First  there  is  the  single- 
seated,  high-speed  scout,  either  monoplane  or  biplane,  employed 
for  rapid,  general  reconnaissance;  then  the  slower-flying,  weight¬ 
lifting  craft,  carrying  in  addition  to  its  pilot  an  observer  with 
powerful  field-glasses,  which  is  used  for  covering  wide  tracts  of 
country  and  for  detailed  surveys.  Then  there  are  aeroplanes 
armed  with  machine-guns,  only  available  in  very  small  numbers ; 
and  craft  which  are  used  for  directing  artillery  fire  and  for  carry¬ 
ing  despatches. 

In  regard  to  range-finding  for  artillery  from  the  air,  extremely 
important  work  in  this  war  has  already  been  accomplished.  A 
pilot  will  fly  high  above  an  enemy’s  position,  sending  range 
corrections  to  his  own  gunners,  by  some  pre-arranged  code  of 
signals,  until  their  shrapnel  shells  are  bursting  exactly  above  the 
trenches.  I  shall  need  to  refer  to  this  later,  when  dealing  with 
fighting  in  the  air. 

Finally  there  is  the  airship,  flying  for  long  periods  without 
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descending,  either  by  day  or  night,  and  able  to  lift  a  wireless 
plant  so  powerful  that  it  will  flash  a  message  for  several  hundred 
miles.  In  itself,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  the  large  airship  is  an  ideal  scout.  But  its  bulk  and 
its  vulnerability  are,  under  the  conditions  of  actual  war,  appre- 
ciably  against  it ;  and  though  its  speed  has  been  increased  sur¬ 
prisingly,  and  it  is  well  armed  so  far  as  aircraft  go,  it  runs, 
nevertheless,  the  grave  risk — when  near  an  enemy’s  lines — of 
being  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  patrol  of  hostile  planes,  or  of 
being  brought  to  the  ground  by  gunfire  from  below.  With  the 
airship  on  active  service,  perhaps  more  than  with  any  other  craft, 
the  skill  and  astuteness  of  her  commander  will  prove  all-important. 
Finely  handled,  she  may  overcome  her  limitations  and  do  vital 
work ;  but  if  flown  mechanically,  and  without  spirit  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  she  should  fall  a  ready  victim  to  gunfire,  or  to  an  enemy’s 
fighting  craft.  The  commanders  of  the  German  Zeppelins  are, 
generally  speaking,  men  of  wude  experience  in  aerial  navigation. 

One  fact,  certainly,  this  campaign  must  emphasise,  and  that  is 
the  all-weather  capabilities  of  a  modern  aircraft.  Mist  or  fog 
may  trouble  the  flying  scouts ;  but  no  wind  save  a  gale  can  chain 
them  to  the  ground.  The  “airworthiness”  of  latest-type  craft, 
and  the  reliability  of  their  engines  and  the  strength  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  add  enormously  to  their  value  as  instruments  of  war. 
Already  in  this  war,  both  in  wind  and  calm,  there  has  been 
ceaseless  patrolling  by  air.  Sir  John  French,  indeed,  in  his 
despatch  describing  the  first  stage  of  the  campaign  in  France,  has 
declared  that  the  British  pilots  did  not  hesitate  to  fly  “in  every 
kind  of  weather.”  During  a  period  of  twenty  days  up  to 
September  10th,  we  have  it  on  official  authority,  a  daily  average 
of  more  than  nine  reconnoitring  flights  were  made,  each  exceeding 
a  hundred  miles  in  length. 

An  aeroplane  is  superior  to  the  airship  in  rough-weather  flying. 
The  former  will  combat  successfully  a  sixty-mile-an-hour  wind, 
but  the  airship,  in  a  wind  of  anything  more  than  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour,  becomes  so  sluggish  in  control  that  she  is  prac¬ 
tically  useless  for  warlike  operations.  And  a  disadvantage  with 
the  airship,  especially  in  bad  weather,  is  that  it  is  essential  for 
the  machine  to  regain  its  hangar.  If  a  gale  of  wind  prevents  it 
doing  so,  and  the  craft  has  to  come  down  in  the  open,  without 
a  trained  landing  crew  to  govern  the  descent,  its  destruction  is 
almost  certain.  With  the  aeroplane  there  is  no  such  limitation ; 
it  can  alight  anywhere,  near  its  shed  or  on  strange  ground, 
•  granted  that  a  reasonably  smooth  surface  is  obtainable.  And 
this  is  a  point  of  great  importance  under  the  conditions  of  active 
service. 
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11. 

When  he  wanted  information,  and  wanted  it  above  all  quickly, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  select  special  men,  mount  them 
upon  picked  horses,  and  send  them  out  towards  the  enemy  to 
glean  tidings  at  any  cost.  To-day  in  this  great  campaign,  if  news 
is  needed  without  a  moment’s  waste  of  time,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  aeroplanes  will  dispatch  his  fastest  scouts — each  craft  built 
for  speed,  and  speed  alone,  and  manned  by  a  single  pilot  who  is 
also  a  skilled  observer.  Flying  at  more  than  100  miles  an  hour, 
these  high-speed  scouts  will  sweep  towards  the  enemy’s  lines, 
seeking  the  shelter  of  a  cloud  or  a  bank  of  mist,  and  making 
detours  if  necessary  so  as  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  patrol.  Such  a 
hostile  craft  may  ixjssibly  be  a  large  biplane,  armed  with  a 
machine-gun  or — which  is  more  probable — a  speedy,  ordinary -type 
plane  in  which  the  passenger  carries  a  rifle.  A  revolver,  even, 
may  be  the  only  weapon  to  hand.  The  patrol  in  any  case,  what¬ 
ever  his  arm  may  be,  has  a  definite  mission  :  he  bears  down  upon 
the  scout,  opens  fire  on  him,  and  seeks  either  to  cripple  or  drive 
him  away.  The  scout  has  no  means  of  retaliation  and  only  one 
protection — his  speed ;  but  this  in  itself  gives  him  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  He  wheels,  dodges,  climbs,  and  dives ;  and  presently,  when 
the  pursuit  is  so  close  as  to  become  perilous,  he  turns  tail  and 
escapes  from  the  danger  zone.  And  all  the  time  he  is  manoeuvring, 
and  playing  hide-and-seek  with  his  slower  foe,  he  will  be  straining 
his  eyes  to  see  what  lies  below  him,  and  watching  the  movements 
of  the  troops  that  look  so  tiny  and  remote.  These  single  scouts 
have  a  grave  responsibility,  and  a  great  risk  also.  They  must 
needs  rush  into  danger,  relying  upon  their  pace,  as  does  the 
torpedo-boat  in  naval  war — although,  fortunately  for  themselves, 
owing  to  their  smallness  and  their  speed,  the  aircraft  offer  a  far 
more  difficult  mark  for  fire.  But  such  scouts  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and  nothing  can  save  them  from  a  crash  to  death  but 
their  owm  skill  and  cunning  in  the  handling  of  their  machines. 
Yet  the  risk,  from  the  point  of  view  of  war,  is  well  worth  while. 
An  air  scout,  in  one  hour,  may  gather  news  that  it  would  take 
cavalry  a  day  to  glean;  and  in  one  day,  if  handled  efficiently, 
an  air  corps  can  do  work  that  would  only  be  accomplished  in 
a  week  by  any  other  means. 

Tn  most  cases  it  is  reasonable  to  assume— and  war  data  so  far 
as  it  is  pertinent  bears  out  the  assumption — a  high-speed  scout 
should  escape  from  the  attack  of  the  armed,  flying  patrol.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  latter’s  efforts  are  useless.  On  the 
contrary  he  curtails,  by  his  mere  existence,  the  extent  of  the 
scout’s  operations ;  and  if  he  acts  resolutely,  and  is  well  seconded 
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by  the  craft  that  are  supporting  him,  he  may  clear  the  air  of 
single  spies,  and  nullify  to  a  great  extent  the  enemy’s  reconnais¬ 
sance.  But  with  armed  craft,  at  any  rate  if  an  attempt  is  made 
to  carry  a  gun  of  any  power,  the  extra  weight  lifted  renders  them 
comparatively  slow  in  flight ;  hence  the  light,  powerfully-engined 
scout  should,  if  he  is  wily,  be  able  to  keep  out  of  range. 

A  grave  menace  to  the  scout,  if  weather  conditions  oblige  him 
to  fly  low,  is  the  fire  from  concealed  batteries  on  the  earth. 
Already,  in  this  war,  land  guns  have  claimed  their  aerial  victims; 
and  undoubtedly  they  will  claim  more.  Guns  that  are  hidden 
in  hedges  and  woods,  and  under  artificial  structures,  can  be 
employed  obviously  wdth  serious  effect.  War  is  w'ar,  and  risks 
must  be  taken.  Therefore,  if  the  air  is  misty,  and  to  gain  news 
that  is  vital,  an  air-scout  may  deliberately  fly  low.  If,  when 
he  is  flying  low,  he  has  the  ill-luck  to  pass  above  an  unseen 
battery,  his  craft  may  be  struck  and  sent  reeling  to  earth.  The 
question,  of  course,  is  entirely  one  of  height.  On  clear  days,  this 
war  has  already  shown  us,  the  air  scouts  may  pass  above  an 
enemy,  obtaining  what  news  they  need,  and  at  a  height  which 
renders  rifle-fire  useless,  and  causes  shells  to  burst  below  their 
mark.  But  when  the  atmosphere  is  tricky  and  unfavourable  an 
aerial  observer  creeps  lower  and  lower — striving  perhaps  to  pierce 
a  drifting  film  of  mist — until  he  is  well  within  the  danger-zone, 
and  runs  the  risk  of  being  struck  every  moment  that  he  flies. 
How  unmistakable  that  risk  is,  at  low  elevations,  the  first  stages 
of  the  w'ar  revealed — although  the  lesson  had  been  taught  already, 
albeit  not  so  conclusively,  in  Tripoli  and  the  Balkans.  Machines 
flying  near  the  ground,  when  subjected  to  rifle-fire,  have  in  many 
cases  been  hit  and  forced  to  descend.  But  a  point  in  favour  of 
the  aeroplane,  so  far  as  rifle-fire  is  concerned,  is  that  even  when 
planes  are  riddled  by  shot,  the  machine  may  still  fly  on  and 
reach  a  place  of  safety.  The  pilot  himself  must  be  struck,  or 
some  vital  part  of  his  craft,  before  he  is  brought  to  earth. 
Fortunately,  in  regard  to  this  question  of  altitude,  the  air  in 
France  is  usually  clear,  and  it  is  possible  with  powerful  glasses 
to  observe  satisfactorily  from  a  height  of  8,000  feet.  But  upon 
many  occasions,  of  course,  a  scout  will  need  to  fly  lower  than 
this,  and  when  he  does  so  he  must  trust  Providence — not  for¬ 
getting  his  own  sagacity  in  locating  a  screened  gun.  Even  when 
as  high  as  6,000  feet,  reports  to  hand  would  show,  aircraft  have 
been  struck  by  shrapnel. 
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III. 

Bomb-dropping  from  the  air,  owing  to  its  spectacular  aspects, 
receives  always  the  fullest  mention  in  the  Press ;  hence,  so  far 
as  the  public  is  concerned,  an  undue  importance  may  be  attributed 
lo  this  form  of  attack.  But  its  .actual  effectiveness  has  yet  to  be 
proved;  and  this  war  can  scarcely  settle  the  question,  one  way 
or  the  other.  A  sufficient  number  of  suitable  machines  is  not 
available  for  a  destructive  raid  upon  any  large  scale ;  or,  to  put 
the  matter  more  plainly,  a  squadron  of  craft  is  far  too  valuable 
in  reconnaissance  to  justify  its  being  risked  upon  any  combined 
or  determined  attack.  And  another  point  to  be  reckoned  with 
is  that  the  most  effective  form  of  bomb  for  dropping  from  an 
aircraft  has  yet  to  be  devised ;  also  that  the  releasing  mechanisms 
used  for  aiming  and  dropping  a  missile  are  quite  experimental 
in  character.  Airships,  of  course,  through  their  weight-lifting 
power,  are  able  to  caiTy  and  discharge  a  far  heavier  bomb  than 
an  aeroplane.  But  the  risk  they  run  from  artillery  fii-e,  when 
hovering  above  any  fortified  position,  makes  an  aerial  attack 
reasonable  only  when  some  special  result  is  sought.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  moral  effect  of  an  aerial  bombardment,  and  this  is 
apart  from  any  material  damage  done.  For  the  inhabitants  of 
a  city  at  night,  should  bombs  begin  to  rain  upon  them  from  the 
darkness,  the  ordeal  is  nerve-trying  to  a  degree — as  Antwerp  has 
found  already  from  unpleasant  experience,  and  Paris  to  a  lesser 
extent.  It  is  because  apprehension  may  be  caused,  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  actual  damage  done,  that  it  may  be  thought 
worth  while  to  send  an  airship  upon  such  a  raid.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  large  airships  are  strictly  limited  in 
numbers,  and  almost  priceless  as  long-distance  scouts. 

But  if  bomb-dropping  from  the  air  is  sporadic  in  this  campaign , 
and  if  the  missiles  that  fall  from  the  air  resemble  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  when  compared  with  the  roar  of  projectiles  from  artillery 
it  should  not  be  assumed  that  aircraft  for  destruction  will  be 
negligible  factors  always.  The  war  has,  so  far  as  armed  machines 
are  concerned,  come  much  too  soon.  The  efforts  of  designers 
have  been  concentrated,  so  far,  upon  the  production  of  a  swift, 
airworthy,  strongly-built  scout ;  and  the  few  machines  armed  with 
guns,  or  those  equipped  specially  for  bomb-dropping,  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  experiments.  In  ten  years’  time,  even  in  five 
years’  time,  what  might  we  not  have  seen?  Isolated  raids,  made 
by  individual  craft,  can  have  but  little  significance ;  they  are 
merely  advertisements.  But  a  well-planned,  concerted  attack, 
in  which  a  squadron  of  machines  takes  part,  each  built  exclu¬ 
sively  for  its  work  of  destruction,  presents  the  problem  in  a 
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different  aspect.  Such  an  onslaught,  by  which  a  rain  of  missiles 
could  be  discharged  over  any  given  area,  should  produce  very 
definite  results,  particularly  when  made  in  conjunction  with  an 
attack  by  land  or  sea.  But  so  far  as  the  present  struggle  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  following  incident  may  be  regarded  as  typical  :  a  hostile 
aeroplane  appears  above  a  city,  flying  high ;  it  descends  a  little 
and  drops  a  few  bombs ;  they  do  a  small  amount  of  material 
damage ;  then  the  aerial  marauder  speeds  away.  There  are,  of 
course,  instances  in  which  such  raids  have  a  special  purpose; 
as,  for  example,  the  attempts  made  by  French  pilots  to  seek  out, 
and  drop  bombs  upon,  the  sheds  containing  aircraft  of  the  enemy. 
Such  structures  are  frail ;  so  are  the  machines  they  house ;  and 
one  or  two  well-placed  bombs — as  has  been  proved — should  cause 
heavy  damage.  But  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  Regarded 
generally,  and  remembering  the  instruments  that  are  to  hand, 
the  effect  of  an  aerial  raid  must  be  moral  rather  than  material. 

A  question  that  has  arisen,  and  is  freely  discussed,  is  as  to  the 
deliberate  bombardment  of  a  city  from  the  air.  So  far  as  land  fire 
is  concerned,  any  place  that  is  not  defended  is  considered  immune 
from  attack.  Article  25  of  the  Hague  Convention  No.  IV.  (1907) 
specifies  clearly  :  “It  is  forbidden  to  attack  or  to  bombard  by 
any  means  whatever,  towns,  villages,  habitations,  or  buildings 
which  are  not  defended.”  This,  it  has  been  held,  renders  illegal 
the  bombardment  of  a  city  from  the  air.  But  an  existing  conven¬ 
tion  which  applies  most  nearly  to  the  conditions  of  aerial  war 
is  that  concerning  naval  bombardments.  In  this  it  is  held  that  any 
works  may  be  destroyed  which  could  be  used  for  the  needs  of 
an  enemy’s  army  or  fleet ;  and  under  this  heading  come  harbours, 
docks,  railway  stations,  military  stores,  and  barracks.  There  are 
in  any  city  certain  buildings,  such  as  railway  stations,  which  an 
enemy  might  claim  the  right  to  destroy  from  the  air.  But  it  is 
probable,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  hesitate  to  attack  from 
above  a  city  that  was  otherwise  undefended,  because  of  the  odium 
which  would  be  incurred  if  non-combatants  were  killed  or  injured. 
In  the  case  of  Antwerp,  which  a  German  Zeppelin  attacked,  and 
also  as  regards  Paris,  which  has  been  assailed  by  aeroplanes, 
such  bombardments  were  justified  according  to  the  rules  of  war, 
seeing  that  these  cities  are  heavily  fortified  and  defended  by  armies. 

Should  a  town  or  city  provide  itself  with  anti-aircraft  guns, 
and  fire  at  any  hostile  machine  which  may  pass  above,  then  retalia¬ 
tion  is  inevitable,  and  if  defenceless  people  suffer  they  have  no 
means  of  redress. 

Already,  in  this  war,  unarmed  and  peaceful  citizens  have  been 
slain  and  injured  by  bombs  from  the  air.  Had  the  Powers  agreed 
not  to  use  aircraft  for  purposes  of  destruction,  such  slaughter  of  non- 
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combatants  might  have  been  obviated.  But  when,  at  the  Hague  Con¬ 
vention,  this  problem  was  discussed,  and  it  was  proposed  that  aerial 
bomb-dropping  should  be  disallowed,  there  were  several  great 
nations  which  refused  to  become  signatories  to  the  rule.  Fortunately 
for  ordinary  folk,  so  far  as  the  present  war  is  concerned,  the  destruc¬ 
tive  aircraft  can  give  no  more  than  a  suggestion  of  its  ultimate 
powers.  But  prior  to  any  great  struggle  of  the  future — if  the 
world  should  allow  another  to  take  place — this  question  of  aerial 
warfare,  from  the  point  of  view  of  helpless  millions  upon  the  earth 
below',  will  need  to  be  discussed  without  reservation,  and  placed 
upon  a  footing  that  will  not  be  a  reproach  to  humanity. 

IV, 

There  are  questions  of  tactics  which  experts  never  cease  to 
discuss,  and  one  is  fighting  in  the  air  between  hostile  flying  craft. 
In  this  regard,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  present  war  is  concerned, 
nothing  more  serious  is  likely  to  be  chronicled  than  a  succession 
of  isolated  duels.  The  day  is  still  far  distant  upon  which,  meeting 
each  other  in  the  shock  of  a  heavy  and  general  conflict,  two  air- 
fleets  will  battle  for  supremacy.  Contrasted  with  the  war  machines 
w'e  shall  have  in  the  future,  present-type  aeroplanes  are  no  more 
than  cockle-shells.  It  will  be  the  advent  of  huge  craft,  with 
duplicate  engines  developing  thousands  of  horse-power,  and  an 
ability  to  carry  hundreds  of  people,  which  will  not  only  alter  our 
notions  of  distance  and  time,  but  revolutionise  our  methods  of 
war.  Not  merely  for  destruction  or  offence  will  large,  weight¬ 
lifting  craft  be  used.  They  will  play  other  and  important  parts, 
bringing  up  ammunition  to  the  firing-line ;  bearing  foodstuffs 
into  a  beleaguered  city,  and  transporting  troops  swiftly  from  point 
to  point.  With  fifty  machines,  each  carrying  a  hundred  men, 
relief  might  be  rushed  to  a  threatened  position  in  time  to  save 
it.  Such  an  era  as  this  must  dawn ;  no  obstacle  that  is  insur¬ 
mountable  bars  the  way ;  none  that  is  as  formidable  as  w'as  the 
initial  one  of  actual  flight. 

Aerial  fighting  in  this  war  must  needs  be  so  desultory,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  effective  methods  of  attack,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
specify  any  clear  or  definite  rule.  Bombs,  grenades,  small 
machine-guns,  or  rifles  and  revolvers ;  such  are  the  weapons 
available.  And  one  must  not  forget  the  heroic  deed  that  lies 
open  to  the  pilot  of  an  aeroplane.  If  the  need  is  desperate,  if 
a  hostile  machine  must  be  put  out  of  action  at  any  cost,  he  may 
charge  straight  at  it  through  the  air,  seeking  to  wreck  it  by  the 
force  of  a  collision,  and  willing  to  lose  his  owm  life  so  that  the 
enemy  may  be  destroyed.  Such  ramming  is  a  last  expedient. 
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justified  only,  say,  when  a  hostile  machine  is  escaping  towards 
its  own  lines  with  news  that  has  vital  import. 

There  may  be  circumstances,  of  course,  during  the  progress 
of  a  battle  which  make  it  imperative  for  one  aeroplane  to  seek 
vigorously  to  destroy  a  hostile  craft.  Already,  in  regard  to  the 
fighting  in  France,  such  needs  have  arisen.  German  mono¬ 
planes,  notably  in  the  battle  around  Mons,  occasioned  heavy 
losses  to  the  Allies  by  the  daring  way  in  which  they  ventured 
above  our  positions  and  signalled  back  range  directions  to  their 
gunners.  Shrapnel,  thanks  to  this  guidance,  began  to  sweep  the 
trenches  with  intolerable  accuracy ;  and  yet  the  German  airmen 
were,  in  many  cases,  flying  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  reached 
by  artillery  fire.  Here,  then,  w’as  the  need ;  these  aerial  range¬ 
finders  must  be  dealt  with  at  any  cost.  So  our  airmen  ascended ; 
and  high  above  the  battle-zone,  seen  only  in  fragmentary  glimpses 
from  the  earth  below,  implacable  duels  were  waged.  Sir  John 
French  has  recorded  that,  in  the  operations  prior  to  September 
7th,  five  of  the  enemy’s  machines  had  been  destroyed  by  “actual 
fighting  in  the  air.” 

In  an  aerial  duel,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  opposing 
machines  have  an  extraordinary  power  of  manoeuvring.  On  sea 
or  land,  when  fencing  for  position,  the  adversaries  can  move  to 
and  fro  or  from  side  to  side.  In  the  air  they  can  not  only  do 
this,  and  at  tremendous  speed,  but  can  soar  upward  as  well,  or 
dive  steeply.  This  complicates  matters  appreciably ;  and  when 
one  pictures  twn  craft  having  this  unlimited  manoeuvring  power 
and  able  to  fly  at  a  pace  greater  than  that  of  an  express  train, 
and  neither  of  them  armed  wdth  anything  perhaps  more  deadly 
than  a  repeating  rifle,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  such  duels 
may  be  inconclusive.  Speed,  of  course,  is  a  vital  factor;  so  is 
the  pilot’s  skill  in  handling  his  craft,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  man  who  may  use  the  gun.  But  in  many  cases, 
after  wheeling  and  diving  and  a  splutter  of  fire,  one  or  other  of 
the  antagonists,  favoured  by  higher  speed,  will — unless  there  is 
vital  need  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue — dart  out  of  range  and  seek 
again  to  fulfil  his  primary  duty  as  a  scout. 

Large  airships  are  regarded  naturally  as  the  prey  of  aeroplanes, 
which  pursue  these  leviathans  of  the  air  in  the  same  spirit  as 
torpedo-boats  harry  a  battleship.  But,  unlike  the  torpedo-boat, 
they  have  no  very  deadly  missile  that  they  can  discharge  at 
their  foe.  Their  gun-fire  is  matched  by  gun-fire,  and  probably  from 
heavier  weapons ;  and  so  their  best  chance  is  to  climb  above  the 
frail  hull  of  the  airship  and  drop  bombs  upon  it.  The  airship,  of 
course,  can  ascend — and  does  so  rapidly  by  a  sacrifice  of  ballast; 
but  a  high-speed,  pow^erfully-engined  aeroplane  should  climb 
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faster  and  higher.  And  it  is  an  essential  of  the  aeroplane’s  attack  in 
such  a  case,  as  it  is  with  the  torpedo-boat,  that  it  should  be  swift 
and  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Airships  are  not,  at  any  rate 
theoretically,  unprotected  from  an  onslaught  from  above.  They 
may  have  ik  platform  htted  to  the  tops  of  their  hulls,  and  upon 
this  a  machine-gun  can  be  stationed,  so  as  to  fire  directly  overhead. 
But  it  has  been  shown  in  this  regard  that  there  is  a  risk,  when 
such  a  top-platform  gun  is  fired,  of  igniting  small  gas  escapes 
that  may  occur  from  the  compartments  below,  and  so  bringing 
about  a  disaster  to  the  craft  herself.  Here  we  need  the  data  of 
actual  war,  as  we  do  in  connection  with  this  whole  problem  of 
aerial  fighting.  But  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  the  airship,  and 
the  essential  lightness  of  her  armament — although  it  is  heavier 
than  that  of  the  aeroplane — should  render  her  chances  small  when 
she  is  attacked  with  vigour  by  several  hostile  planes. 

But  after  all  it  is  in  aerial  scouting  that  there  is  the  vital  task. 
And  if  aircraft  are  limited  to  this  field,  and  there  is  no  destructive 
work  or  fighting  worth  the  name,  the  new  arm  will  have  more 
than  justified  its  existence.  The  work  of  aircraft  should  leave 
its  imprint  on  the  whole  campaign.  With  this  expert  aerial  spying, 
there  is  less  room  for  elaborate  strategy  or  finesse.  Shif tings  and 
re-arrangements  of  troops  may  be  observed,  within  an  hour  or 
so  of  their  making.  Instead  of  groping  clumsily  in  a  twilight,  as 
was  the  case  in  former  times,  a  Commander-in-Chief  in  this  war, 
thanks  to  his  aircraft,  finds  himself  provided  with  an  all-seeing 
eye.  No  more  need  he  bewail,  with  Napoleon,  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  reports  of  “a  multitude  of  spies.”  Both  he  and 
his  antagonist  face  each  other  now  in  the  broadest  light  of  day ; 
and  this  tends  to  the  delivery  of  a  decisive,  crushing  blow. 

Claude  Grahame-White. 
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The  neutrality  ol'  Italy  in  the  present  war  came  as  a  surprise  to 
most  people,  and  it  was  generally  attributed  to  the  traditional 
hatred  of  the  Italians  for  their  Austrian  neighbours.  Certainly 
this  was  one  of  the  contributory  causes  for  their  attitude ;  but  1 
should  like  to  ask  the  question  whether  it  was  not  due  in  the  main 
to  their  obligations  to  England  contracted  during  the  Turco- 
italian  War.  It  is  not  generally  realised  that  it  was  England 
who  made  the  successful  invasion  of  Tripoli  possible  for  Italy, 
and  that,  without  our  help,  the  occupation  of  that  territory  could 
never  have  been  sustained,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  bravery 
and  dash  of  the  Italian  troops.  Tripoli  may  be  said  to  have  been 
England’s  peace-offering  to  Italy,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show; 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Italian  Government  to  take  arms  against  us 
looks  very  much  as  though  it  were  a  practical  application  of  the 
maxim  that  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  I  do  not  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  was  anything  more  than  an  unwritten  agreement 
between  England  and  Italy,  or  that  this  alone  would  have  decided 
the  course  which  our  southern  friends  have  adopted ;  but  I  think 
that  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  whether  a  declaration  of  neutrality, 
though  so  beneficial  to  the  Italians,  was  not  largely  impelled  by 
some  kind  of  deeply  friendly  understanding  with  England  which 
was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  war  in  Tripoli. 

The  fact  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  Egypt,  which  is 
next-door  neighbour  to  Tri^wli,  does  not  belong  to  England,  but 
is  still  a  Turkish  province,  merely  policed  and  controlled  by  us 
on  behalf  of  the  Sultan  and  his  vassal,  the  Khedive.  In  1882 
the  English  entered  Egypt  to  quell  an  insurrection  which  had 
jeopardised  the  Khedivial  throne ;  and  our  army  of  occupation 
has  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  further  risings,  and  upholding  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive  as  being  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 
Egypt  pays  a  large  tribute  to  Turkey  yearly ;  and  the  Sultan  has 
not  raised  any  serious  objection  to  English  rule  in  this  province 
of  his,  because  our  presence  there  insur3S  the  most  punctilious 
payment  of  this  tribute  and  maintains  a  state  of  profound  peace 
in  an  otherwise  rather  turbulent  portion  of  his  empire.  So  great 
a  change  for  the  better  has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of 
Egypt  by  the  occupation,  however,  that  it  is  felt  by  the  British 
Government  that  an  evacuation  of  the  country  would  be  little 
short  of  a  crime  against  humanity.  Not  only  does  our  control  of 
Egyptian  affairs  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  peasants  by  the 
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upper  classes,  uot  only  does  it  insure  all  the  comforts  of  peace  and 
justice  both  for  the  native  and  the  European  population,  but  it 
also  procures  that  sense  of  general  security  which  enables  the 
commerce  of  the  country  to  expand  and  prosper.  Hundreds  of 
lirst-rate  Englishmen  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  side  by  side  with  Egyptians ;  and  although  all 
governors  of  provinces,  all  heads  of  the  ministries,  and  the 
majority  of  inspectors,  are  native  Egyptians,  the  English  officials 
are  able  to  exert  a  guiding  control  of  the  administration.  These 
English  officials  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  let  it  be  understood.  They  become,  for  the  period  of  their 
service,  Egyptians ;  they  have  to  wear  the  Egyptian  tarboush,  or 
fez,  during  office  hours ;  they  have  to  work  on  Sundays,  Friday 
being  the  Mohammedan  sabbath  and  day  of  rest ;  they  receive 
their  appointment  and  their  dismissal  from  the  Khedive’s 
Government,  which  acts  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan ;  and  in  every 
way  they  are  servants,  not  of  the  British  Government,  but  of  the 
Khedive  and  his  master,  the  Sultan.  The  British  control  is 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  Ifritish  Consul-General,  who 
is  supposed  merely  to  direct  from  the  outside  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country.  Of  course,  the  British  Consul-General  actually 
governs  Egypt,  and  regulates  its  administration ;  but  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  nominally  Egypt  is  under  the  absolute 
control  of  tlie  Khedive  and  the  Sultan.  Egypt  pays  a  tribute  of 
nearly  T70U,000  per  annum  to  Turkey ;  the  coinage  of  the  country 
is  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan ;  all  taxes  are  levied  in  his 
name ;  the  Turkish  flag  is  used  by  Egypt ;  all  military  ranks  are 
described  in  the  Turkish  language;  the  wdiole  Egyptian  Army, 
with  its  English  or  native  officers,  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  Sultan  in  time  of  war  ;  and  Egyptian  territory  may  be  occupied 
by  Turkish  troops  at  any  moment.  In  actual  fact,  many  of  these 
Turkish  rights  are  now'  disregarded;  but,  nevertheless,  they  w'ere 
recognised  as  late  as  1892  in  an  official  firmdn,  or  decree,  and 
they  have  never  been  repudiated  by  England.  The  British  public 
is  generally  of  the  opinion  that  Egypt  is  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  it  is 
actually  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

When,  therefore,  Italy  declared  war  on  the  Porte,  and  seized 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Tripoli,  the  Turkish  Government 
had  an  absolute  right  to  march  its  armies  across  Egypt  to  fight 
the  Italians  in  the  next  province ;  it  was  entitled  to  order  the 
Egyptian  Army  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  empire  ;  and  it 
had  every  written  authority  for  demanding  the  Khedive’s  assist¬ 
ance  in  money,  materials,  and  men.  Egypt  was  the  natural 
base  for  Turkish  operations  in  Tripoli ;  for  the  sea,  being  held 
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by  the  Italians,  the  Turkish  armies  could  only  reach  the  seat  of 
hostilities  by  way  of  the  high  road  through  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  Italy 
had  first  to  ascertain  England’s  attitude  on  the  Nile  before  the 
project  of  the  invasion  of  Tripoli  could  enter  the  field  of  practical 
affairs.  If  England  had  stated  its  intention  of  acting  according 
to  the  letter  of  the  firman  of  1892,  and  of  allowing  Turkish  troops 
to  pass  through  Egypt,  let  alone  the  question  of  allowing 
Egyptian  soldiers  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  their  sovereign,  Italy 
would  never  have  risked  an  invasion  of  Tripoli.  That  invasion 
could  only  have  been  made  practical  by  our  definite  assurance 
that  Egypt  would  remain  neutral,  and  would  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  Turkish  armies  through  its  territory.  Moreover,  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  Italy  had  to  be  satisfied  that  the  British 
control  of  Egypt  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  a  revolution 
in  that  country  which,  if  successful,  would  have  given  Turkey  the 
opportunity  of  marching  a  large  force  through  the  Delta  to 
Tripoli. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  surely  significant  that  Lord 
Kitchener,  the  only  man  whose  influence  could  keep  Egypt 
passive  at  such  a  critical  time,  was  sent  to  Cairo  a  few  days 
before  Italy  declared  war,  and  that  the  declaration  of  hostilities 
was  announced  on  the  next  day  after  the  news  had  reached  Eome 
that  he  w  as  installed  at  the  British  headquarters  in  Egypt ;  and 
it  is  equally  significant  that  Lord  Kitchener  at  once  took  the 
most  drastic  measures  to  prevent  any  Turkish  soldiers  from 
passing  through  to  Tripoli.  When  the  Egyptian  troops  demanded 
the  right  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  Turks  in  the  west.  Lord 
Kitchener  is  said  to  have  told  them  that  if  they  were  to  do  so 
he  would  fill  their  place  in  Egypt  with  British  regiments  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  a  proposition 
which  effectually  checked  their  enthusiasm.  When  the  Bedouin 
tribes  asked  permission  to  serve  with  the  Turks,  he  replied  that 
if  they  did  not  remain  passive  he  would  treat  their  warlike 
tendencies  as  an  indication  that  they  were  fit  to  be  conscribed 
for  the  Egyptian  Army  serving  in  the  far-away  Sudan — these 
Bedouin  having  been  always  exempt  from  conscription  ;  when  the 
Egyptian  Nationalists  desired  to  raise  funds  for  the  Turkish  cause 
he  arranged,  I  believe,  that  most  of  the  money  should  be  given 
to  the  Bed  Crescent  hospitals ;  and  w^hen  a  few  Turkish  officers 
managed  to  creep  through  Egypt  in  disguise,  on  their  way  to  the 
seat  of  hostilities,  he  caused  the  strictest  watch  to  be  kept  on 
the  frontiers  by  detachments  of  the  21st  Lancers.  In  a  word, 
England,  and  England  alone,  made  the  conquest  of  Tripoli  by 
Italy  a  possibility. 
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At  that  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  a  European  war  was 
imminent ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  Italy  was  about 
to  join  with  Austria  and  Germany  in  the  coming  attack  upon  the 
Triple  Entente.  Is  it  therefore  conceivable  that  we  should  have 
allowed  Italy  to  occupy  the  territory  on  the  immediate  west  of 
Egypt,  and  should  have  risked  giving  the  gravest  offence  to 
Turkey  by  helping  the  Italians  to  do  this,  if  w’e  had  supposed 
that,  in  a  few  months’  time,  they  would  be  fighting  against  us 
and  menacing  our  position  on  the  Nile?  To  my  mind  there  was, 
at  the  time,  only  one  explanation  of  our  attitude  :  we  helped  Italy 
to  fulfil  her  old  dream  of  occupying  Cyrenaica  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that,  in  the  event  of  a  European  war,  she  would  not 
fight  against  us.  At  that  time  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
neutrality  of  Italy  would  make  such  a  war  impossible,  for 
Germany  would  feel  herself  outnumbered  without  the  assistance 
of  her  southern  ally  ;  and  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  if  Germany 
had  realised  that  Italy  was  under  so  friendly  an  obligation  to  us 
she  w^ould  have  refrained  from  taking  up  the  sword. 

More  than  two  years  ago^  I  published  an  article  in  the  Foet- 
NTGHTLY  Eeview"  in  which  I  recorded  these  facts,  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  quote  here  a  few  lines  from  it.  “No  public  state¬ 
ment,”  I  wrote,  “has  been  made  which  would  indicate  that  the 
British  Government  made  any  agreement  with  Italy,  but  there 
can  be  very  little  doubt  that  such  an  agreement  w'as  made. 
England  appears  to  have  undertaken  to  keep  Egypt  absolutely 
neutral  and  to  allow  the  Porte  no  assistance  from  its  vassal.  Our 
attitude  to  Italy  was  as  follows  :  ‘  Since  it  appears  to  be  inevit¬ 
able,’  said  we,  ‘that  some  European  Power  will  pounce  upon 
Tripoli,  w’e  in  Egypt  much  prefer  you  as  our  neighbours  to,  say, 
the  Germans ;  and  though  we  do  not  wish  to  offend  Turkey  by 
actively  taking  your  part,  we  will  show  our  friendliness  to  you 
by  holding  Egypt  neutral.  It  is  England  who  has  given 
Italy  the  opportunity  of  seizing  her  coveted  portion  of  North 
Africa,  and  by  giving  this  to  her  we  have  won  no  less  a  prize  than 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Now  we  need  fear  no  war,  for  we  have 
hemmed  Germany  and  Austria  around  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  fight  only  a  campaign  of  defence.  England  on  the 
north,  France  on  the  west,  very  possibly  Eussia  on  the  east,  and 
now  Italy  on  the  south,  are  leagued  around  the  Teuton  race,  not 
to  menace,  but  to  pacify;  not  to  make  war,  but  to  make  war 
impossible.” 

Alas  !  my  words  have  proved  untrue  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  war.  but  with  reference  to  the  supposed  compact  with  Italy, 
based  on  thorough  friendship,  events  do  not  indicate  that  any 
error  has  been  made.  Aethur  E.  P.  Weigall. 

(1)  “Kitchener  in  Egypt,”  Fortnightly  Revifw,  March,  1912, 
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It  is  unfortunate  that  the  British  people,  officially,  semi-officially, 
or  privately,  should  have  deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make 
any  move  towards  an  attempt  to  influence  American  public 
opinion  as  to  matters  concerned  with  the  present  war.  It  is 
undignified  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  will  prove  absolutely 
unavailing.  That  it  is  also  unnecessary,  even  if  favourable  results 
could  be  achieved,  is  shown  by  the  persistently  and  increasingly 
friendly  tone  of  the  American  Press.  This  friendliness  is  the 
result  of  a  neutral  analysis  of  facts  and  not  of  any  racial  or 
linguistic  sympathies.  Had  the  British  been  deemed  in  the  wrong, 
condemnation  would  have  been  expressed  with  equal  vigour.  So 
far  as  the  British  side  of  the  case  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no 
just  dissatisfaction  in  England  with  the  present  attitude  of  the 
American  people  as  a  w'hole.  It  would  seem  wiser,  therefore,  to 
let  well  enough  alone,  if  only  for  fear  of  reaction  which  sometimes 
follows  too  earnest  advocacy  of  a  cause  by  its  interested  champions. 

Public  opinion  in  any  country  is  a  matter  of  delicate  adjustment, 
and  meddling  by  those  who  naturally  cannot  weigh  the  forces  and 
counter-forces  at  work  in  a  different  nation  than  their  own — and 
few  are  so  expert  or  so  detached  in  their  outlook  as  to  be  able 
to  do  this — may  turn  the  scales  in  an  undesirable  direction. 
Americans  are  quick  to  perceive  the  ludicrous,  and  ridicule  is 
the  most  effective  weapon  of  politics  and  Press.  There  are  already 
signs  that  the  strenuous  efforts  being  made  on  all  sides  to  prejudice 
this  neutral  people  have  excited  a  certain  amount  of  amusement. 
“  Courted  America  ”  is  now  the  theme  of  the  satirical  leader  writer 
and  the  cartoonist.  The  whole  situation  gives  promise  of  de¬ 
generating  into  a  battle  royal,  the  combatants  apparently  believing 
that  the  victory  will  be  to  him  who  can  shout  “liar”  in  the  most 
thunderous  voice.  Not  to  realise  that  Americans  will  take  their 
toll  of  hilarity  out  of  a  melee  such  as  this  is  not  to  know  the 
people.  The  able  and  distinguished  literary  men  who  have  gone 
to  America  to  plead  the  British  cause  will  be  well  received.  They 
are  already  popular  with  a  large  American  constituency.  They 
will  be  feted  and  interviewed  and  will  undoubtedly  acquit  them¬ 
selves  right  well,  but  the  hearing  they  will  get  will  be  because 
they  are  what  they  are,  and  not  because  they  are  the  self-elected 
or  appointed  messengers  of  the  British  nation.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  if  they  have  gone  in  the  last-named  capacity  they  had  better 
have  stayed  at  home. 

It  can  be  understood  why  prostrate  Belgium  should  send  a 
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commission  to  the  United  States  to  urge  the  necessities  of  the 
Belgian  people,  for  this  will  help  to  swell  the  amount  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  relief  funds.  England  is  sending  out  no 
such  call  for  foreign  aid,  nor  will  it  be  done.  To  join  in  what 
threatens  to  become  a  scramble  for  American  goodwill  promises 
more  harm  than  good. 

No  people  in  the  world  are  getting  more  information  about  the 
war  than  are  the  Americans.  Their  Press  is  uncensored ;  scores 
of  correspondents  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere 
are  labouring  night  and  day  to  fill  American  publications  with 
news ;  thousands  of  returning  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
are  daily  contributing  their  stories  to  eager  pressmen ;  and  of  all 
nationalities  the  American  alone  has  been  accorded  facilities  in 
Germany  and  with  the  German  army  to  see  and  judge  for  himself 
as  to  the  real  situation  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  troops  and  the 
condition  of  the  war-devastated  region  is  concerned,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  the  verdict  is  in  favour  of  the  Allies.  Americans 
are  a  newspaper-reading  people.  No  village  or  cross-roads  hamlet 
is  so  remote  as  not  to  receive  the  daily  papers.  The  nation  as 
a  whole  is  keenly  alive  to  what  is  going  on  and  an  eager  reader 
of  the  daily  chronicle  of  facts.  The  American  point  of  view  may 
be  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  nationalities,  but  con¬ 
clusions  will  be  based  upon  common  sense  influenced  by  twm  great 
ideas,  which  have  from  the  beginning  had  strong  hold  upon  the 
American  mind  ;  first,  that  the  present  war  is  a  wilful  crime 
against  civilisation,  perpetrated  with  malice  aforethought,  and  a 
profound  and  overwhelming  sympathy  with  the  millions  who  are 
suffering  in  consequence.  Such  a  people  can  be  relied  upon  to 
place  the  blame  where  it  is  due,  and  in  just  degree.  If  the  British 
people  are  as  unanimously  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  as  they  appear  to  be,  and  probably  are,  they  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  American  verdict.  Should  such  a  verdict  prove  adverse, 
it  will  be  because  a  detached  and  non-partisan  view-point  sees  with 
a  wider  vision  and  gives  weight  to  causes  and  events  which  an* 
ignored  by  those  concerned  from  a  single  direction  only.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  the  American  nation  is  attempting  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  affairs  of  the  world,  for  that  is  not  the  case. 
American  opinion  is  concerned  only  with  American  affairs,  and 
the  influence  of  such  opinion  upon  the  part  played,  or  to  be  played, 
by  the  nation  in  its  relations  with  other  peoples. 

All  the  Px  parte  pleading,  argument,  representation  or  mis¬ 
representation-  which  could  possibly  be  advanced  would  not  in¬ 
fluence  final  conclusions;  in  fact,  such  efforts  are  rather  apt  to 
be  resented,  as  has  already  been  unmistakably  showm.  There 
need  he  no  fear  of  garbled  news  as  to  the  British  position  or 
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British  doings ;  in  fact,  quite  the  contrary ;  for  it  is  from  England 
that  most  American  foreign  news  comes  in  ordinary  times,  and 
this  is  even  more  the  case  at  the  present,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  securing  cable  and  letter  services  from  the  Continent  and  the 
severe  restrictions  placed  upon  those  who  serve  the  reading  public 
from  that  section  of  the  world’s  surface.  In  fact,  there  is  more 
need  for  Continental  peoples  to  make  unusual  effort  to  present 
their  side  of  the  case  to  any  neutral  than  there  is  for  the  British, 
for  the  latter  still  have  practically  normal  facilities  for  communi¬ 
cation  with  other  nations. 

Undue  effort  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  more  quickly  in 
America  than  elsewhere,  generally  reacts  unfavourably.  The 
American  Press  and  people  are  suspicious  of  so-called  publicity 
work,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  object.  It  must  be  of  the  highest 
order  to  be  of  value,  and  carry  with  it  no  suggestion  of  inspiration 
to  work  its  end.  This  is,  unfortunately,  not  so  true  of  Europe, 
where  publicity  of  all  degrees  and  kinds,  ranging  from  actual 
dictation  by  a  Government  to  the  insidious  work  of  political  and 
trade  propaganda,  is  still  carried  on.  A  free  Press  is  the  first 
necessity  of  real  liberty.  Only  pressmen  who  are  free  command 
respect,  and  the  history  of  journalism  in  Europe  proves  that  this 
is  the  measure  of  respect  given  by  the  people  to  those  engaged 
in  the  work.  The  average  journalist  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
is  still  a  menial,  paid  as  such  and  treated  as  such  by  the  public. 
Hundreds  of  these  men  prowl  the  big  cities  wretchedly  paid  by 
their  employers,  and  augmenting  their  income  through  small 
contributions  made  by  those  who  want  something  kept  out  of 
print  or  displayed  therein.  A  few  years  ago  a  very  large  amount  of 
money  was  guaranteed  with  which  to  found  a  formidable  morning 
daily  paper  in  one  of  tbe  big  Continental  capitals.  American  and 
English  journalists  were  asked  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
situation.  The  report  was  favourable  in  every  particular  but  one. 
The  money  was  found,  the  opportunity  glaringly  presented  itself, 
and  the  financial  future  was  assured.  A  local  staff  was  necessary, 
however,  and  there  were  not  enough  journalists  of  modern  in¬ 
formation,  experience,  and  self-respecting  decency  with  which  to 
organise  the  necessary  force.  This  report  was  received  at  first 
with  incredulity,  but  the  originators  of  the  enterprise  were  soon 
convinced  that  this  defect  was  fatal  to  ultimate  success,  and  the 
entire  plan  was  abandoned.  A  Government  and  a  people  educated 
by  experience  to  look  upon  the  printing  of  newspapers  in  this 
light,  and  a  corps  of  pressmen  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  deception  and  venality,  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  self-respecting  and  independent  journalism 
which  now  has  practically  full  sway  in  America  and  the  Britjsb 
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Empire.  These  remarks  are  strictly  germane  to  the  present 
situation  in  America,  for  efforts  have  been  made  to  influence 
public  opinion  through  the  Press  by  men  whose  habit  of  life  in 
their  own  countries  has  been  to  look  upon  a  newspaper  entirely 
as  an  organ,  the  reporter  himself  as  an  “insect,”  and  the  public 
as  a  gullible  mob. 

For  years  publicity  campaigns  were  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  for  good  and  bad  objects.  Millions  of  money  were  spent 
to  advance  or  defeat  proposed  legislation  or  to  further  some  object 
in  which  the  promoters  were  interested.  American  newspapers 
of  any  standing  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  independent  of  such  funds. 
They  stand  or  fall  on  legitimate  advertising  revenue.  The  skill 
of  paid  publicity  agents  became  so  great  in  achieving  free  adver¬ 
tising  that  every  news  item  had  to  be  carefully  scanned  to  see  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  beyond  the  actual  news  value,  and  it 
finally  became  so  that  even  a  death-notice  handed  into  a  news¬ 
paper  office  for  free  publication  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  until 
it  was  found  to  be  legitimate.  Naturally,  there  came  in  time  a 
strong  reaction,  and  methods  changed.  The  publicity  campaign 
of  to-day,  to  be  successful,  must  furnish  accurate  news  of  value 
or  an  array  of  facts  in  readable  form  and  of  wide  general  interest , 
or  it  soon  comes  to  an  end.  The  money  formerly  spent  in 
subterranean  work  is  now  openly  disbursed  for  legitimate  dis¬ 
played  advertising.  At  the  present  time  the  American  newspapers 
are  carrying  huge  advertisements,  paid  for  by  those  interested, 
appealing  for  funds  for  Red  Cross  and  other  relief  work  made 
necessary  by  the  war. 

All  publicity  wnrk  in  America  on  the  part  of  nations  now  at  * 
war  will,  in  the  end,  necessarily  fall  into  the  lines  adapted  by 
American  enterprise.  So  long  as  the  Ambassadors,  special  com¬ 
missioners,  and  others  can  give  the  reading  public  something  of 
interest  and  value,  space  will  be  freely  accorded  them ;  but  the 
papers  always  reserve  the  right,  and  generally  exercise  it,  to 
comment  thereupon  as  the  editors  may  deem  fit.  No  paper  in 
America  is  so  bound  to  officialdom  that  it  prints  anything  sent 
to  it,  or  refrains  from  adverse  criticism  if  it  seems  warranted 
from  the  editor’s  point  of  view,  or  because  of  the  source  of  the 
news.  The  American  Government  can  do  nothing  in  secret,  and 
no  foreign  or  other  policy  can  last  a  day  that  cannot  stand  public 
discussion.  It  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  great  nation  has 
carried  on  without  secret  treaties  and  agreements,  but  there  are 
indications  that  this  form  of  diplomacy,  sometimes  rather  sneer- 
ingly  referred  to  as  of  the  “shirt-sleeve”  variety,  will  in  the  end 
prove  the  salvation  of  Europe  and  become  the  mainstay  of  a 
world-wide,  permanent,  and  peaceful  balance  of  power. 


G8G 


thp:  courting  of  America. 


It  may  be  well  asked  by  many  ;  Why  this  present  desperate 
courting  of  American  goodwill?  Why  are  the  Government  and 
people  being  bombarded  with  appeals  for  judgment  in  favour  of 
this  or  the  other  nation  at  war  and  for  the  condemnation  of  others? 
The  principal  reason  will  be  found  not  in  the  immediate  influence 
such  partisanship  might  have  upon  the  conflict  now  raging,  but 
for  what  it  might  mean  in  the  days  of  reckoning  which  must 
come  sooner  or  later.  The  United  States  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  peaceful  affairs  of  the  world.  That  her  services  may  be 
enlisted  in  the  final  settlement  between  nations  now  at  war  is 
not  at  all  improbable.  That  the  American  Government  stands 
ready  to  act  as  a  mutually  helpful  intermediary  is  true.  President 
Wilson  has  already,  in  a  tentative  way,  tendered  the  services  of 
America,  should  opportunity  come  about,  when  a  neutral  friend 
is  needed  to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  the  great  quarrel.  The 
approval  or  condemnation  of  the  American  people  might  mean 
much  in  the  future.  The  victors  will  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  to 
the  vanquished,  but  in  America  can  always  be  found  a  disinter¬ 
ested  party  who  would  use  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  conclusive 
understanding  did  direct  negotiations  fail  for  the  time.  There  is 
another  contingency,  the  possibility  of  which  may  be  denied,  but 
mutual  exhaustion  of  contending  nations  has  more  often  led  to 
peace  than  supreme  and  complete  victory  one  over  the  other.  In 
such  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  in  the  neutrals  to  aid 
humanity  in  finding'  a  common  meeting-ground.  The  United 
States  is  now  the  only  Great  Power  without  an  active  part  in  the 
present  struggle,  and  it  would  be  but  natural  were  the  war- 
desolated  peoples  to  turn  in  time  to  this  powerful  and  neutral 
community  for  help  in  a  final  adjustment. 

The  United  States  played  the  greater  part  in  the  final  settlement 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  Prizes  for  the  victors  wei’e  allowed 
and  undue  severity  with  the  defeated  was  discouraged;  in  fact, 
so  potent  was  this  influence  that  for  the  first  time  in  history 
a  great  war  was  fought,  one  strong  nation  defeated  another,  and 
yet  a  settlement  was  reached  whereby  the  victors  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation  for  moderation  in  their  demands  upon  a 
defeated  foe.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  reverse  of  this  is  found 
in  the  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when  the  exactions 
of  the  victors  laid  the  foundations  for  a  national  race  hatred 
bearing  truly  terrible  fruit  after  an  interval  of  more  than  forty 
years.  It  now  appears  as  though  Germany  might  pay  dearly  for  the 
humiliation  she  put  upon  France  at  that  time.  There  is  no 
question  brit  that  the  influence  of  the  United  States  would  be 
on  the  side  of  moderation  in  any  settlement,  and  who  can  sav 
that  any  of  the  countries  now  at  war,  with  the  exception  of 
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broken  and  desolated  Austria,  can  be  reduced  to  a  position  where 
they  must  take  what  may  be  allowed  to  them  by  a  more  or  less 
successful  opponent?  In  fact,  even  in  the  case  of  Austria  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  England,  in  the  finalities,  ranged  upon 
the  side  of  those  who  will  protest  against  the  ravaging  of  a  nation 
bankrupt,  torn  with  internal  dissensions,  and  misled  in  many 
directions,  even  before  she  put  a  million  or  so  men  in  the  field 
to  fight  a  preponderating  force,  and  more  for  the  protection  of 
her  neighbour  than  her  own  gain. 

There  is  one  mistake  w'hich  has  been  made  by  many  foreigners 
in  discussing  the  attitude  of  America  towards  the  present  war.  It 
has  been  held  that  the  best  way  to  appeal  to  Americans  was 
through  their  self-interest,  or,  in  other  words,  through  their 
pockets.  It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  where  their  material 
interests  lay  so  would  their  sympathies  go.  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
view  to  take  of  a  nation  of  one  hundred  million  people,  w'hose 
standards  are  those  of  a  modem  civilisation  which  holds  the  arts 
of  peace  as  greater  than  the  arts  of  war.  Within  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  the  American  people  might  perhaps  have  been  justly 
accused  of  a  certain  element  of  materialism,  as  shown  in  the 
national  life.  It  was  most  manifest  during  the  height  of  the 
industrial  and  development  “boom”  of  a  few  years  ago.  But  the 
consciousness  of  the  nation  has  since  overflowed  these  narrower 
bounds,  and,  profit  or  loss,  the  sympathies  and  judgment  of 
America  will  be  given  those  who  live  nearest  the  ideals  which 
have  survived  all  materialistic  waves,  and  which  were  expressed 
in  1776  as  a  belief  that  human  beings  “are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are. 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness,”  and  none  of  them 
is  secured  or  advanced  by  wars  of  conquest.  If  it  were  true  that 
American  sympathies  were  directed  by  hopes  of  material  gain, 
practically  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  woidd  have  been 
against  England,  for  the  advertising  patrons  of  these  journals  may 
be  counted  in  large  majoiity  as  of  German  blood  or  origin,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  bankers  who  finance  the  publishing 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  some  of  the  leading  news- 
naix'rs  were  exi>ected  to  be  pro-German  because  of  the  racial 
sympathies  of  their  owners,  and  yet  they  have  almost  unanimously 
laid  the  blame  elsewhere  than  iqx)n  England.  This  is  also  all 
the  more  interesting  in  that  some  of  these  papers  depend  almost 
entirely  for  their  circulation  upon  patrons  of  Teutonic  stock. 

The  Civil-  War  brought  nearly  three  million  men  under  arms 
at  a  time  when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  that  of  England  at  the  present  time.  About 
350,000  of  these  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  died  from  causes 
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due  to  war.  After  the  war  this  army,  vast  as  it  was,  disappeared 
into  civil  life,  leaving  no  trace  of  militarism  behind  it,  and  the 
size  of  the  regular  establishment  was  fixed  at  25,000  men.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  more  recent  war  with  Spain,  though  at 
the  end  of  that  conflict  more  men  were  needed  as  policemen  in 
new  territory  which  fell  into  unwilling  American  hands. 
Militarism  plays  no  part  in  the  life  of  the  American  people,  and 
they  do  not  believe  in  it.  Hence  the  kindly  patience  with  Mexico 
under  extreme  provocation  ;  hence  the  persistent  talk  of  world-wide 
peace  which  emanates  from  that  country ;  hence  the  shock  and 
horror  when  came  the  realisation  that  the  older  nations,  the 
peoples  to  whom  America  looked  for  inspiration  and  guidance  in 
many  things,  had  flown  at  each  others’  throats ;  hence  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  unnecessary  brutality  in  warfare,  and  hence  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  America  stands  ready  at  any  time  to  help  in  bringing 
about  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  among  men.” 

From  this  same  source  of  inspiration  comes  the  suggestion  of 
mercy  for  the  fallen  foe,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
goodwill  of  the  American  people  is  desired  by  all  combatants, 
whether  they  be  confident  of  victory  or  secretly  fearing  defeat. 
Americans  are  not  ignorant  of  the  horrors  of  warfare,  but  they 
have  preferred  to  spend  nearly  a  billion  sterling  in  the  past  fifty 
years  for  the  care  of  those  who  bore  arms  and  those  dependent 
upon  them,  instead  of  using  this  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  standing  army,  and  its  accompanying  curse,  a  military 
aristocracy.  No  argument  will  ever  convince  the  American  people 
that  the  present  war  was  necessary ;  and ,  in  the  spirit  of  inter¬ 
nationalism,  which  is  strong  with  the  people,  it  is  looked  upon 
as  practically  a  civil  war  within  the  United  States  of  Fjurope. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  all  the  European  Powders  are  held 
more  or  less  responsible  for  allowing  a  condition  to  arise  under 
which  such  a  war  was  possible,  for  the  real  causes  lie  far  back 
of  the  actual  event ;  but  it  would  only  be  natural  for  the  direct 
and  immediate  blame  to  be  placed  upon  those  whose  power  rested 
most  strongly  on  the  military  arm.  For  these  same  reasons, 
therefore,  American  ideas  as  to  permanent  armed  forces  coincide 
with  those  of  the  English,  for  England  and  America  are  the  two 
countries  where  there  is  no  conscription,  which  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  people  to  arm  the  State,  and  where  every  army  officer 
hastens  to  doff  his  uniform  the  moment  he  is  relieved  from 
actual  duty. 

Setting  aside  the  judgment  of  America  as  to  who  precipitated 
the  conflict  as  being  perhaps  unimportant,  there  yet  remains  the 
conduct  of  each  and  every  nation  and  its  individuals  during 
hostilities,  upon  which  the  attitude  of  America  will  much  depend. 
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These  are  matters  of  fact,  however.  Argument  and  representation 
will  have  no  part  in  the  ultimate  impression  produced.  There  is 
no  fear  of  America  being  misled.  Her  people  will  know  for  them¬ 
selves  of  things  as  they  are  and  as  they  have  happened.  The 
balance  of  power  in  public  opinion  in  America  lies  in  the  common 
sense  and  justice-loving  spirit  among  the  people,  for  racial 
elements  are  so  diverse  and  opposed  one  to  the  other  that  there 
is  no  dominating  element  of  foreign  blood  or  sympathies.  Any 
nation  with  a  clear  conscience  as  to  its  conduct  in  this  war  can 
safely  rest  its  case.  If  the  goodwill  of  America  is  desired,  as  is 
asserted  and  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  there  is  no  wish  to  offend 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  special  commissioners  will 
stay  at  home  and  let  the  news  of  the  day  relate  its  own  un¬ 
varnished  and  unprejudiced  tale  of  horrors.  The  most  effective 
thing  the  English  people  can  do  towards  bringing  about  a  com¬ 
plete  entente  between  the  two  nations  is  to  convince  the  British 
Government  of  its  error  in  the  present  absurdly  conducted  censor¬ 
ship  of  cables  to  America,  and  then  let  well  alone. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


HlSTOIiY  OF  THE  WAR. 


It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article  to  deal  with  the  military  side 
of  the  War,  and  leave  the  political  events,  which  led  up  to  it,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  others.  What,  briefly  stated,  was  the  relative  situation 
of  the  belligerent  Powers  before  War  was  declared,  what  was  the 
offensive  plan  of  campaign  arranged  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  how  far  has  this  plan  succeeded  or  failed  in  its  execu¬ 
tion  during  the  past  six  weeks  ? 

Many  varying,  and  often  untrustworthy,  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  strength  of  the  rival  forces  now  in  the  field,  some  of 
the  figures  including  partially  trained,  and  even  untrained,  men, 
who  do  not  count  for  much  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  cam¬ 
paign — and  it  is  the  events  of  the  first  six  months  which  ultimately 
decide  the  fate  of  the  war.  Owing  to  the  natural  reticence  of  the 
military  authorities  about  the  numerical  strength  of  the  forces  at 
their  disposal  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  correct  figures,  but  after 
some  research  the  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  given 
by  General  von  Bemhardi  in  his  book,  “Germany  and  the  Next 
War,”  though  by  no  means  complete,  are  approximately  reliable,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  purposes  of  comparative  calculation. 

There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  number  of  fully-trained 
men — and  it  is  only  proposed  to  consider  these — available  on 
mobilisation  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  For  years  past  the 
General  Staffs  of  these  three  countries  have  been  watching  one 
another  with  the  determination  not  to  be  outstripped  in  the  race  for 
armed  equality.  It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  the  successive  steps 
taken  by  each  of  the  three  great  Powers  to  keep  the  annual  supply 
of  recruits  trained  with  the  colours  up  to  the  strength  necessary  for 
equality  as  between  one  another,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  result 
of  the  competition  has  been  to  preserve  that  numerical  equality 
which  each  of  the  Powers  concerned  has  striven  for  so  many  years 
to  maintain.  There  are  approximately  millions  of  fully-trained 
men  under  45  years  of  age  in  each  of  the  three  countries  named. 
If  the  War  were  to  last  for  one  or  more  years  population  would  begin 
to  count,  untrained  men  would  become  trained,  and  the  country 
w'ith  the  largest  population  would  endure  the  longest;  but  the 
monetary  strain  on  a  nation  at  war  is  now  so  great  that  its  finances 
would  be  exhausted  before  the  supply  of  its  fighting  men  had  been 
used  up. 

Chiefly  for  financial  reasons  Austria-Hungary  has  not  attempted 
to  train  an  annual  contingent  of  recruits  sufihciently  strong  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  armies  which  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  can  put 
in  the  field.  She  has  at  most  two  millions  of  fully-trained  men 
available  on  mobilisation.  Including  70,000  men  of  the  Indian 
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army  and  30,000  Colonials,  the  armed  strength  of  this  country,  on 
the  basis  of  fully-trained  men,  may  be  put  down  at  500,000,  and 
that  of  Belgium  at  200,000.  Adding  these  numbers  together,  and 
setting  Japan  aside,  there  are  13,200,000  men  fighting  on  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  mighty  struggle  now  in  progress. 

The  number  of  men  available  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  problem 
before  us.  The  use  which  can  be  made  of  these  men  in  war  depends 
on  the  arrangements  made  in  peace  first  of  all  for  their  mobilisation, 
then  for  their  organisation  in  units,  and  finally  for  their  concentration 
at  the  front. 

The  organisation  of  the  German  army  is  admittedly  the  best  in 
the  world.  In  1870  Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  German  army  as 
“the  most  tremendous  weapon  the  skill  of  man  ever  forged.”  Since 
1870  the  organisation  has  been  reconstructed,  developed,  expanded, 
and  repeatedly  tested  by  practical  experiment.  There  are  twenty-five 
German  army  corps,  and  eleven  cavalry  divisions,  giving  a  first  line 
force  of  1,000,000  men  with  40,000  cavalry,  available  for  concentra¬ 
tion  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  after 
mobilisation  has  been  ordered.  But  this  is  only  half  the  first  line 
force,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  General  Staff :  for  as 
soon  as  the  troops  composing  these  first  twenty-five  corps  have  been 
sent  to  the  front,  twenty-five  reserve  divisions  are  immediately 
fomied,  yielding  500,000  men,  and  a  few  days  later  another  twenty- 
five  reserve  divisions  of  Landwehr  troops  giving  a  further  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  500,000  men.  Without  going  into, further  details  it  may  be 
said  that  the  strength  of  the  German  field  army  is  approximately 
2,000,000  with  70,000  cavalry,  6,000  guns,  and  between  2,000 
and  3,000  machine  guns.  This  force  cannot  be  increased  unless  new 
cadres  are  created,  but  it  can  be  maintained  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts  at  the  strength  given,  casualties  being  replaced  by  the  1,500,000 
men  remaining  at  the  depots  after  the  field  army  has  been  sent  to 
the  front.  The  Kaiser  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  can  afford  to, 
lose  a  million  of  men,  and  this  is  what  he  no  doubt  can  do  if  his 
people  are  willing  to  continue  the  war  long  enough  to  see  this 
slaughter  accomplished. 

The  French  have  only  twenty -one  Army  Corps  and  ten  cavalry 
divisions,  giving  a  total  yield  of  850,000  men,  and  36,000  cavalry, 
immediately  available  on  mobilisation.  This  much  we  know,  but 
not  much  more  about  their  war  organisation,  for  the  French  General 
Staff  have  always  been  exceptionally  reticent  about  their  prepara¬ 
tions.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  can  duplicate  the  twenty- 
one  corps  with  forty-two  Territorial  Divisions,  all  composed  of  fully- 
trained  men,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  German  reserve  divisions. 
This  would  give  them  an  organised  first  line  army  of  1,700,000  men 
with  50,000  cavalry,  and  this  is  probably  the  approximate  strength 
of  the  force  which  General  Joffre  has  now  under  his  command.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  German  Army,  the  French  Army  in  the  field  can 
be  maintained  at  its  initial  strength  out  of  the  unallotted  men 
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remaining  at  the  depdts,  of  whom,  after  providing  for  the  garrisons 
of  Paris  and  the  frontier  entrenched  camps,  there  would  remain 
not  less  than  a  million  of  men.  The  French  are  believed  to  have 
some  4,000  or  more  field  guns. 

The  Eussian  Army  is  organised  in  thirty-seven  corps,  each  about 
47,000  strong,  thirty  of  these  corps  being  in  Europe,  five  in  Siberia, 
and  two  in  Turkestan.  It  is  believed  that  reserve  divisions  have 
been  formed  for  all  corps,  and  that  the  whole  thirty-seven  corps  are 
being  brought  into  line  against  Germany  and  Austria.  This  would 
give  Russia  a  first  line  field  army  about  2,500,000  strong  with  100,000 
cavalry,  and  probably  between  5,000  and  6,000  guns. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Army  has  only  sixteen  organised  corps,  but 
each  corps  has  three  instead  of  two  divisions,  the  total  strength  of 
the  first  line  army  being  about  750,000  men  with  40,000  cavalry  and 
3,000  guns.  Then  there  is  a  reserve  division  for  each  corps,  giving 
a  yield  of  some  250,000  men  in  all.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
Austria-Hungary  probably  had  about  1,000,000  men  in  the  field  with 
50,000  cavalry,  a  second  million  of  men  remaining  at  the  mobilisation 
depots  available  to  replace  casualties  and  do  garrison  duties. 

Our  own  Expeditionary  Force  is  composed  of  three  corps,  esich  of 
two  divisions,  with  two  cavalry  divisions,  each  of  three  brigades, 
the  second  cavalry  division  being  in  process  of  organisation  when 
war  was  declared.  When  Sir  John  French  receives  his  two  divisions 
and  third  cavalry  division  from  India,  and  the  two  divisions  now 
being  equipped  in  the  Colonies,  he  will  have  five  corps  under  his 
command  with  three  cavalry  divisions,  and  some  750  guns.  In  six 
months’  time  with  the  newly -raised  divisions  now  in  course  of  train¬ 
ing  at  home  this  force  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  within  a  year 
trebled.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  Army  is 
composed  of  volunteer  soldiers,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
what  the  results  of  the  War  have  already  shown  to  be  true,  that 
man  for  man  one  trained  volunteer  is  worth  two  unwilling  conscripts. 

The  Belgian  Field  Army  is  composed  of  four  divisions,  and  its 
total  strength  may  be  put  down  at  120,000  men.  This  army  has  been 
organised  for  defensive  purposes  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  can 
be  maintained  at  its  present  strength  as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  but 
it  will  require  a  considerable  accession  of  equipment  and  transport 
before  it  can  undertake  an  offensive  campaign  outside  Belgian 
territory. 

The  German  plan  of  campaign,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of 
events  since  the  declaration  of  war,  was  briefly  as  follows.  Of  the 
twenty-six  corps  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  German  General 
Staff  when  war  broke  out,  twenty  were  brought  into  line  against 
France,  and  six  against  Russia,  the  intention  being  to  strike  a 
rapid  blow  at  the  French  Army,  and,  after  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat 
on  it,  leave  a  force  of  500,000  men  to  occupy  France,  while  the  rest 
of  the  victorious  troops  would  be  counter-marched  to  the  eastern 
theatre  of  war  to  join  hands  with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  in 
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attacking  Russia.  The  German  Staff  counted  on  Russian  mobilisa¬ 
tion  being  too  slow  to  swimit  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia 
being  undertaken  for  at  least  two  months  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  by  that  time  France  would  be  under  the  Kaiser’s  heel. 
The  aniingement  was  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  Galicia,  and  defend  that  province  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Poland,  delaying  by  this  means  the  Russian  concentration  till  the 
German  Army  was  ready  to  attack.  The  Servian  Army  was 
regarded  as  a  quantile  neglige  able,  while  the  Army  of  Great  Britain 
was  known  to  be  too  “little,”  and  believed  to  be  too  “contemptible  ” 
to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  impending  struggle. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  France  being  practically  closed  against  an 
invasion  from  Germany  by  the  formidable  line  of  defences  along 
the  Meuse  and  Moselle  extending  for  some  120  miles  from  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Verdun  to  the  entrenched  camp  of  Belfort,  the 
Kaiser  determined  under  a  pre-arranged  plan,  which  had  been  elabor¬ 
ated  with  great  pains,  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  and  using  these  two  countries  as  subsidiary  bases  for 
his  Armies,  to  enter  French  territory  by  the  northern  frontier,  and 
force  the  French  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  Paris  before  they  had 
completed  the  concentration  of  their  Armies. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan  of  campaign,  this  is  briefly  what  took 
place.  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
mobilisation  of  the  German  Army  being  ordered  at  5.15  a.m.  on  that 
day.  On  the  2nd  German  troops  occupied  the  Duchy  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  without  resistance.  On  the  same  day,  the  7th,  9th,  and  10th 
German  Corps,  without  waiting  for  complete  mobilisation,  were 
hurried  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  movement  of  these  corps 
through  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  continuing  throughout  the  3rd. 
On  the  4th  an  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Belgium  demanding  under 
threat  of  war  a  passage  for  German  troops  through  Belgian  terri¬ 
tory.  The  demand  being  refused,  the  Germans  crossed  the  frontier, 
occupied  Vis^,  and  attacked  the  Li^ge  forts,  but  were  repulsed  witk 
heavy  loss.  The  attack  was  repeated  on  the  6th  and  7th  with  the 
same  result.  Meanwhile  German  troops  crossed  the  Meuse  between 
Lifege  and  Namur,  and  occupied  Brussels  on  the  20th. 

On  the  2l8t  of  August  the  general  position,  as  far  as  we  know 
it,  was  as  follows.  There  were  seven  German  Armies  in  the  field. 
General  Kluck  with  the  1st  Anny  (five  Corps),  General  Buelow  with 
the  2nd  Army  (three  Corps),  and  General  Hansen  with  the  3rd  Saxon 
Army  (two  Corps),  were  in  Belgium,  deployed  along  the  line  Auden- 
arde — Hal — Eghezee  with  advanced  guards  thrown  forward  to 
Soignies,  SeneSe,  and  Gembloux.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  with  the 
4th  Army  was  in  the  Belgian  Ardennes  at  Neuf chateau  and  to  the 
north  of  it,  his  right  being  hnked  up  with  Hansen’s  left  by  two  reserve 
divisions  at  Marche  and  Huy.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  com¬ 
manding  the  5th  Army,  was  in  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  his  right 
resting  on  Arlon,  his  left  on  Luxemburg.  The  6th  Army,  under  the 
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Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  was  concentrating  in  Lorraine,  and  the 
7th  Army,  under  General  Heeringen,  was  watching  the  passes  over 
the  Northern  Vosges. 

The  positions  occupied  hy  the  French  Armies  are  not  so  well 
known,  for  General  Joffre  has  been  extremely  reticent  throughout 
the  campaign,  and  we  only  know  incidentally  from  Sir  John  French’s 
despatches  that  there  are  seven  French  Armies  in  the  field.  On 
the  21st  of  August  the  British  Force  was  concentrated  south  of 
IMaubeuge,  and  on  the  22nd  it  moved  up  to  the  line  Cond4 — Mons— 
Binche.  The  5th  French  Army  was  holding  the  line  of  the  Sambre 
between  Namur  and  Charleroi,  the  other  French  Armies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  Meuse  to  Verdun,  and  thence  down  the  eastern 
frontier.  It  would  be  mere  guesswork  to  say  where  they  actually 
were  on  the  date  mentioned.  Sir  John  French  had  two  corps,  each 
of  two  divisions,  and  five  cavalry  brigades,  under  his  immediate 
command.  The  1st  Corps,  composed  of  the  1st  and  2nd  divisions, 
was  commanded  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  2nd  Corps, 
composed  of  the  3rd  and  5th  divisions,  being  under  the  command 
of  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien.  The  cavalry-  was  commanded 
by  Major-General  Allenby.  The  4th  division,  under  Major-General 
Snow,  joined  the  Field  Marshal’s  force  on  the  24th  at  Cambrai. 
The  names  of  the  French  Army  commanders  have  never  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  we  know  from  English  sources  of  information  that  the 
6th  Army  is  commanded  by  General  Pau,  and  the  7th  by  General 
D’Amade. 

What  took  place  was  this.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  2nd 
and  3rd  German  Armies,  marching  rapidly  south,  attacked  the 
French  5th  Army  on  the  Sambre,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  22nd 
secured  all  the  passages  over  the  river  between  Namur  and  Charleroi. 
The  French  retired  through  Philippeville,  and  thence  through  the 
trouee  de  Chimay,  falling  back  rapidly  till  they  reached  Hirson  on 
the  Upper  Oise  where  they  were  joined  by  reinforcements  from  the 
south  and  south-east.  On  the  same  day  the  French  attacked  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  who  was  advancing  from  Neufchateau,  and 
who  drove  them  back  towards  M^zi^res,  while  further  down  the  line 
another  and  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  the  Crown  Prince 
coming  through  the  undefended  gap  between  Verdun  and  Longwy. 
General  Joffre  then  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  along  the  whole  front. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  23rd,  General  von  Kluck,  with  five  corps  of  the  1st 
Army,  attacked  Sir  John  French,  who  had  been  left  en  Vair  at  Mons, 
owing  to  the  French  retreat  on  the  22nd,  and  tried  to  drive  the  British 
Army  into  the  entrenched  camp  of  Maubeuge.  Finding  himself  un¬ 
supported,  and  being  informed  by  General  Joffre  of  the  retirement 
of  the  French  Force  on  his  right,  the  Field  Marshal  withdrew  his 
army,  on  the  24th,  to  the  line  Jenlain — Bavai,  some  five  miles  to 
the  west  of  Maubeuge,  and,  continuing  his  retreat  on  the  25th, 
reached  the  line  Cambrai — Le  Cateau — Landrecies,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  4th  division.  During  the  night  of  the  25th  the  Ist 
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Corps,  under  General  Haig,  without  resting,  retired  to  Wassigny, 
where  it  halted  for  some  hours,  and  then  pushed  on  through  Guist- 
and  Kibemont  to  La  Fere,  where  it  arrived  on  the  28th.  The  2nd 
Corps  and  4th  division  on  the  left  being  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy 
were  compelled  to  stand  on  the  26th  and  fight  before  continuing 
their  retirement.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  General  Smith- 
Dorrien  succeeded  in  getting  his  troops  away  south,  fighting  rear¬ 
guard  actions  all  the  way,  till  he  threw  off  his  pursuers,  and  joined 
the  1st  Corps  on  the  28th,  the  British  Army  occupying  on  that  day 
the  line  Noyon — Chauny — La  Ffere. 

When  the  German  Armies  began  to  move  south  on  the  21st 
the  French  concentration  was  clearly  incomplete.  It  had  always 
been  the  intention  of  the  French  Staff  to  wait  for  the  Germans  on 
the  line  Lille — Valenciennes — Hirson,  the  advance  to  the  Sambre 
only  being  an  afterthought  due  to  the  call  for  help  from  the  Belgians. 
Left  to  himself,  and  with  only  military  necessities  to  consult. 
General  Joffre  would  not  have  disturbed  his  original  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign,  which  had  for  its  object  to  draw  the  Germans  into  France, 
and  when  their  lines  of  communication  had  been  dangerously 
lengthened  out,  force  them  to  fight  at  strategical  disadvantage, 
which,  after  a  successful  battle,  would  have  endangered  their  safe 
retreat  to  the  Rhine.  As  it  was  he  went  to  the  help  of  the  Belgians 
before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  offensive,  and  by  so  doing  he  allowed 
the  initiative  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  into  those  of  his  enemy. 

Sir  John  French’s  retreat  from  Mons  was  a  masterly  operation  of 
war,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Army.  Including  his  cavalry  and  artillery,  the 
Field  Marshal  had  at  most  70,000  fighting  men,  and  with  this  com¬ 
paratively  small  force  he  marched  sixty-four  miles  in  four  days, 
averaging  sixteen  miles  a  day.  This  would  have  been  good  marching 
at  any  time,  but  seeing  that  the  British  Army  was  hotly  pursued 
during  the  whole  of  its  retreat  by  a  Gennan  force  of  more  than  three 
times  its  strength,  what  Sir  John  French  and  his  brave  men  did 
is  little  short  of  a  miracle.  He  not  only  got  his  Army  away  unbroken 
and  unshaken,  but  he  hit  his  pursuers  so  hard  as  to  cripple  their 
offensive  power,  and  compel  them  to  halt  for  rest.  The  strategical 
effect  of  this  brilliant  piece  of  work  cannot  be  exaggerated,  for  it 
saved  the  left  wing  of  the  Allied  Armies  from  being  rolled  up,  and 
thrown  back  in  disorder  on  the  French  centre.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  day  of  his  pursuit,  after  all  the  lives  he  had  throwm  away  in 
his  reckless  effort  to  destroy  the  British  force.  General  von  Kluck 
had  nothing  to  show.  His  strategy  was  a  failure.  He  had  lost 
much,  and  gained  nothing.  If  General  Leman  inflicted  the  first 
blow  on  the  German  invaders.  Sir  John  French  delivered  the  second, 
and  with  equally  powerful  effect.  By  turning  round  on  all  occasions 
to  fight  a  series  of  delaying  actions  he  gained  time  for  the  French 
Armies  of  the  right  and  centre  to  retire  on  their  reinforcements,  and 
time  was  all  that  was  needed.  Both  tactically  and  strategically 
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the  British  retreat  from  Mons  was  an  all-round  success,  which  1 
General  Joffre  was  the  first  to  recognise  when  he  sent  his  generous 
letter  of  thanks  to  Sir  John  French  after  he  had  thrown  off  the 
pursuit. 

This  is  the  time  to  praise,  not  criticise,  but  there  are  some  points 
connected  with  this  memorable  retreat  which  seem  to  require  eN 
planation.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  was  Sir  John  French  not  in- 
fonned  before  5  p.m.  on  the  23rd  that  the  French  Army  on  his  right 
had  fallen  back  from  the  Sambre  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd?  If 
the  Field  Marshal  had  been  told  this  overnight,  as  he  easily  could 
have  been,  he  would  have  begun  his  retirement  at  daybreak  on  the 
23rd  instead  of  standing  to  fight  at  Mons,  where  he  was  left  un¬ 
supported  either  on  his  right  or  left.  Then,  again,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  how  to  defend  the  refusal  of  General  Sordet  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  British  troops  during  their  retirement.  Early  on  the  24th 
Sir  John  French  visited  the  French  General,  who  had  three  cavalry 
divisions  under  his  command  close  to  Avesnes,  and  only  ten  miles 
from  Landrecies,  which  place  was  on  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Ist 
British  Corps.  At  the  interview  the  Field  Marshal  “  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  the  co-operation  ”  of  the  French  cavalry,  but  General  Sordet 
put  him  off  with  an  evasive  answer,  saying  he  must  consult  his 
Army  Commander  as  to  whether  he  might  comply  with  the  request, 
but  in  no  case  could  he  move  till  the  25th  as  his  horses  were  “  tired.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  whatever  cause,  he  did  not  move  till  the 
27th,  although,  on  the  26th,  when  General  Smith-Dorrien  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  General  von  Kluck’s  furious 
onslaught,  a  second  “  urgent  message  ”  was  sent  to  him  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  British  Army.  The  request  was  again  re¬ 
fused,  as  “  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  his  horses  the  General  found 
himself  unable  to  interfere  in  any  way.”  ^  It  seems  strange  that  out 
of  three  French  cavalry  divisions  General  Sordet  should  not  have 
been  able  to  detail  a  few  squadrons,  at  any  rate,  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  General  Smith-Domen,  who  was  bearing  the  whole  brunt  of  the  ; 
German  attack.  A  further  matter  requires  elucidation.  In  his  ! 

despatch  of  the  7th  September,  Sir  John  French  informed  us  that  , 

General  D’Amade  moved  down  from  Arras  with  two  French  reserve  1 
divisions  on  the  27th,  and  “took  much  of  the  pressure  off  the  rear 
of  the  British  forces.”  It  has  not  yet  been  explained  why  this  relief 
was  not  given  on  the  26th,  the  “critical  day  ”  of  the  retreat,  when, 
by  marching  to  the  sound  of  the  guns.  General  D’Amade  could  have 
brought  a  reinforcement  of  two  divisions  to  the  hardly-pressed  2nd 
Corps  of  the  British  Army.  Arras  is  only  twenty  miles  from 
Cambrai. 

The  above  remarks  are  made,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising 
our  Allies,  who  are  fighting  as  heroically  as  British  soldiers  are 
against  the  common  foe,  but  to  show  the  need  for  co-operative  orders 
being  given  so  as  to  ensure  mutual  support  of  one  corps  by 

(1)  Despatch  of  Field-AIarshal  Sir  John  French,  G.C.B.,  &c.,  dated  I 

September  7th,  1914.  London  Gazette,  September  10th.  | 
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another  at  any  given  threatened  point.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
a  distinct  want  of  the  required  co-operation,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
the  safety  of  the  whole  Allied  Army  depended  on  the  amount  of 
resistance  which  two  British  Corps  could  oppose  to  General  von 
Kluck  in  his  attempt  to  overwhelm  them.  Had  he  succeeded,  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  must  have  followed  his  success,  for  the 
centre  and  right  of  the  French  Army  would  have  been  cut  off  from 
their  retreat  behind  the  Marne. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  our  political  interests  if  the  British  Army  had  been  landed  in 
Belgium,  instead  of  in  France,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the 
Belgian  Army.  We  are  primarily  and  ostensibly  fighting  in  defence 
of  Belgian  neutrality,  for  which  we  have  made  ourselves  responsible 
by  treaty.  Could  not  we  best  fulfil  the  purpose  of  our  intervention 
by  leaving  the  French  to  fight  the  Germans  in  front  while  we  sent 
our  Army  to  attack  them  in  rear?  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  this  proposal,  but  military  necessity  prevented  its  adoption.  The 
Expeditionary  Force  could  not  have  been  taken  up  the  Scheldt  to 
Antwerp  without  violating  Dutch  neutrality,  and  there  was  no  other 
defended  base  on  the  Belgian  coast.  Our  troops  might  have  been 
landed  at  Ostend,  but  the  operation  would  have  taken  some  time 
owing  to  the  want  of  disembarkation  facilities;  and  in  any  case, 
failing  the  success  of  the  French  to  repel  the  German  invasion,  they 
would  have  been  left  en  Vair,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  superior 
Gennan  force,  without  a  safe  base  to  fall  back  upon,  and  with  no 
chance  of  being  able  to  retreat  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  one.  If  the 
present  situation,  which  has  resulted  from  a  German  advance  followed 
by  a  German  retreat,  could  have  been  anticipated  the  case  would 
have  been  altered,  but  at  the  time  when  the  Expeditionary  Force 
was  landed  in  France  no  other  course  was  open  to  Sir  John  French 
except  the  one  which  he  followed. 

In  accordance  with  General  Joffre’s  plans  for  a  general  retreat 
behind  the  Marne  Sir  John  French  continued  his  retirement  down 
the  Oise  on  the  29th  of  August,  supported  by  the  7th  French  Army 
operating  on  his  left,^  the  German  1st  Army  being  still  in  close 
pursuit.  He  reached  Compiegne  on  the  30th,  and  next  day  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  southwards  towards  Meaux,  covered  by  a  rear¬ 
guard  composed  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade,  and  Guards’  Infantry 
Brigade.  On  the  2nd  he  crossed  the  Marne  at  Meaux,  and  on  the 
3rd  reached  the  Grand  Morin,  where  he  halted  to  rest  and  refit. 
On  this  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  6th  French  Army,  which  was 
covering  Paris  on  the  north-west,  the  whole  of  the  Allied  Armies, 
w'ho  had  been  retiring  before  the  German  advance,  were  south  of 
the  Marne.  All  details  concerning  the  composition  and  positions  of 
the  French  Armies  have  been  so  far  withheld  from  public  knowledge, 

(1)  The  terms  “riptht”  and  “left”  are  always  used  in  their  application  to  the 
original  front  of  the  Allied  Armies  facing  the  invaders.  Similarly,  when 
writing  of  the  “right”  and  “left”  of  the  German  armies,  the  reference  is  to 
their  right  and  left  as  they  advanced  into  French  territory. 
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but  we  know  from  Sir  John  French’s  report  that  the  5th  French 
Army  was  on  his  immediate  right,  and  the  6th  on  his  left. 

The  position  of  the  German  Armies  on  this  date  was  much  as 
follows.  The  1st  Army  was  at  La  Fert4-sous-Jouarre  and  west  of  it 
a  strong  flanldng  force  having  been  left  to  watch  the  passages  over 
the  Ourcq.  The  2nd  Army,  after  occupying  Rheims,  was  near 
Chateau  Thierry  with  the  3rd  Army  prolonging  the  line  to  the  left. 
The  4th  Army  under  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Suippes,  and  the  Crown  Prince  with  the  5th  Army  was 
advancing  through  the  east  of  the  Argonne  forest  to  St.  M4nehould. 
On  the  eastern  frontier  the  position  was  much  as  it  had  been  for 
some  weeks.  One  French  Army  was  watching  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  trying  to  break  through  the  French  line  at  Nancy, 
and  another  was  facing  General  Heeringen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Di6. 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  German  Commander,  after  twenty- 
four  hours’  hesitation,  suddenly  changed  his  plans.  Having  failed  to 
envelop  the  left  wing  of  the  Allied  Armies  he  determined,  acting 
probably  under  superior  orders,  to  try  to  cut  this  wing  off  from 
the  French  centre  and  right  by  interposing  his  army  between  the 
5th  French  Army  and  the  remainder  of  the  French  Force  on  its 
right.  Turning  away  from  Paris,  he  directed  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Armies  to  change  their  direction  from  south  to  south-east,  and  march 
diagonally  across  the  front  of  the  British  Army  on  the  Grand  IMorin. 
On  the  5th  he  continued  this  movement,  large  bodies  of  Gennaii 
troops  crossing  the  Marne  at  La  Ferte  and  Chateau  Thierry,  and  by 
the  evening  of  the  6th  the  three  first  German  Armies  were  echeloned 
in  positions  south  of  the  Marne.  On  this  day  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg’s  Army  reached  Vitry,  and  the  Crown  Prince  St.  Menehould. 

The  5th  and  6th  days  of  September  were  as  eventful  for  the 
Allies  as  they  were  fatal  for  the  Germans.  In  marching  across  the 
British  front  in  order  to  attack  the  5th  French  Army  on  its  right. 
General  von  Kluck  did  what  Napoleon  said  a  commander  never 
should  attempt  to  do  even  with  a  superior  force.  In  executing  this 
manoeuvre  the  German  General  exposed  his  ovm  right  to  attack, 
and  at  a  moment  when  his  advancing  columns  were  heading  away 
from  their  communications  up  the  Oise  river.  The  movement  was  a 
strategical  error,  and  von  Kluck  paid  dearly  for  his  mistake. 

On  Monday  the  Allies  took  the  offensive  all  along  the  line,  and 
this  time  the  co-operation  between  the  French  and  British  forces  was 
complete.  Acting  together,  and  on  a  pre-arranged  plan.  General 
Joffre  and  Sir  John  French  struck  hard,  and  quick,  and  boldly.  The 
bulk  of  the  1st  German  Army  was  massed  in  the  salient  fonned  by 
the  Ourcq  and  Grand  Morin  tributaries  of  the  Marne,  which  river 
ran  through  the  centre  of  the  Geiman  position.  Against  this  salient 
Sir  John  French  moving  from  the  south  and  General  Pau  from  the 
west,  threw  the  whole  of  their  troops,  and  after  a  three  days’  battle, 
in  which  the  Germans  suffered  enormous  loss,  the  right  wing  of  the 
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Gennan  Army  was  driven  over  the  Marne  in  a  disorderly  retreat. 
On  the  right  the  French  were  equally  successful  in  their  attack,  and 
by  the  night  of  the  10th  no  part  of  the  German  Army  was  left  south 
of  the  Marne.  On  the  11th  the  pursuit  was  continued,  the  Germans 
falling  back  very  rapidly  before  the  Allies,  leaving  6,000  prisoners 
and  a  great  quantity  of  material  in  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  troops. 
On  this  day  the  3rd  French  Army  captured  the  artillery  of  a  whole 
German  corps.  Owing  to  bad  weather  the  pursuit  slackened  on  the 
12th,  and  the  Germans  managed  to  cross  the  Aisne  river  unmolested, 
and  took  up  strong  positions  to  the  north  of  it  before  the  Allies  could 
reach  them. 

As  these  words  are  being  written  (September  19th)  the  general 
situation  is  much  as  follows.  The  first  four  German  Armies  are 
occupying  positions  on  a  100-mile  front  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
Aisne  river  extending  from  near  Noyon  on  the  Oise  to  Ville-sur- 
Tourbe,  west  of  the  Argonne  forest.  On  the  east  of  the  Argonne  the 
Crown  Prince’s  Army  has  fallen  back  to  the  Meuse  north  of  the 
entrenched  camp  of  Verdun,  having  taken  up  a  defensive  position 
covering  his  line  of  retreat  through  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 

The  situation  is  a  perilous  one  for  the  Germans  owing  to  the 
exposed  position  of  their  right  flank.  With  the  command  of  the  sea 
in  British  hands  there  is  always  the  risk  of  a  force  being  landed  at 
some  spot  on  the  French  or  Belgian  coasts  from  which  an  attack 
could  be  made  against  the  German  line  of  communications.  A 
Belgian  Army  80,000  strong  is  at  Antwerp,  held  up  for  the  moment 
by  two  German  corps,  but  waiting  its  opportunity  to  fall  on  the 
Gennan  rear.  The  Germans  have  called  in  all  their  outlying  troops 
to  reinforce  their  Army  which  was  beaten  on  the  Marne.  West  of 
the  Oise  river  the  northern  territory  of  France  has  been  evacuated 
by  the  enemy,  and  the  ports  of  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk  are 
within  striking  distance  of  the  German  line  of  retreat.  It  is  known 
that  one  corps  and  a  cavalry  division  of  fresh  troops  have  arrived 
from  India,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  reinforcements  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  suggested  in  this  paragraph. 

The  German  plan  of  campaign  has  failed,  and  failed  beyond  Ihe 
hope  of  recovery.  Success  depended  on  a  series  of  rapid  and  decisive 
blows  being  struck  at  the  French  Army  in  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  campaign.  The  blows  have  been  struck,  but  for  every  blow  given 
one  has  been  returned,  and  the  Germans  have  been  hit  harder 
themselves  than  they  have  been  able  to  hit  their  adversaries.  The 
reckless  tactics  of  their  commanders  have  been  the  occasion  of  such 
an  appalling  loss  of  life  that  the  offensive  power  of  the  German  Army 
has  been  completely  shattered.  When  mobile  armies  begin  to  en¬ 
trench  it  is  the  signal  either  for  sun*ender,  or  for  retreat,  and  what 
the  Germans  will  have  sooner  or  later  to  do,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  is  to  begin  that  retreat  which  the  consequences  of  failure 
have  rendered  inevitable.  Delay  means  disaster.  There  is  no 
safety  for  their  army  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  is  really 
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nothing  left  to  do  except  to  fall  back  under  the  shelter  of  the  for¬ 
tresses  which  the  German  General  Staff  are  hastening  to  put  in 
order  in  anticipation  of  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Causes  of  Failure. 

What  are  the  causes  of  the  German  failure?  They  are  moral 
quite  as  much  as  material.  Failure  is  first  of  all  due  to  an  over¬ 
weening  confidence,  which,  in  the  pride  of  its  insolence,  maximised 
Germany’s  strength,  and  minimised  that  of  her  neighbours: — 

My  eye’s  too  quick,  my  heart  o’erweens  too  much. 

Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

The  Kaiser  thought  to  frighten  the  Belgians  into  letting  him  violate 
their  neutrality  which  they  held  so  dear.  He  failed  to  reckon  with 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  bums  as  strongly  in  the  Belgian  as 
in  the  German  breast.  The  crime  which  the  Kaiser  committed  was 
punished  by  a  military  check  which  pulled  up  the  German  Army 
at  the  outset  of  the  campaign — Li^ge  dealt  the  first  and  hardest 
blow  of  all  to  the  Kaiser’s  plans. 

Then  came  the  British  stand  at  Mons  with  the  retreat  to  the 
Marne.  By  the  ability  of  its  leaders,  and  the  courage  of  its  soldiers, 
the  “contemptible  little  army,”  which  Sir  John  French  commanded, 
stmck  the  second  blow  at  the  invader,  and  one  from  which  the 
German  Army  can  never  recover.  At  Creil,  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
after  the  Field  Marshal  had  brought  his  pursuers  to  a  standstill  by 
sheer  force  of  the  punishment  he  inflicted.  General  von  Kluck  was 
an  altered  man.  He  knew  he  was  beaten,  and  he  acted  as  though 
he  knew  it.  He  had  shot  his  bolt,  and  had  met  his  master.  Thence¬ 
forth,  quality  was  going  to  count  for  more  than  quantity.  “The 
German  troops,”  writes  Sir  John  French,  “  will  not  face  our  infantry 
fire.  ,  .  .  The  cavalry  do  as  they  like  to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The 
German  patrols  simply  fly  before  our  horsemen.”  Man  for  man,  the 
British  “  mercenary  ”  has  proved  himself  a  better  fighter  than  the 
German  conscript.  The  sense  of  superiority  established  at  the 
outset  of  the  campaign  is  an  asset  of  incalculable  worth,  and  will 
give  strength  to  our  troops  to  go  on  with  the  war  till  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  fighting  has  been  fully  and  finally  accomplished. 

The  courage  of  our  French  Allies  is  beyond  all  praise.  Though 
surprised  by  the  unprovoked  attack  made  on  them  they  were  not 
dismayed.  The  Generals  kept  their  heads,  and  the  soldiers  their 
moral.  In  battle  they  are  fighting  with  a  heroism  which  is  inspired 
by  the  sense  of  a  righteous  cause.  The  concentration  of  their  armies 
was  not  so  rapid  as  that  of  the  Germans,  and  this  they  recognised 
from  the  first.  Like  Fabius  before  him  General  Joffre  had  to  play 
a  waiting  game.  With  a  less  pnident  Commander  the  French  might 
have  had  to  endure  another  Sedan.  The  decision  to  retire  from  the 
Sambre  was  taken  at  the  right  moment,  and  before  it  was  too  late. 
No  praise  is  too  high  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  French 
Armies  were  withdrawn  from  the  front  when  faced  by  superior 
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numbers.  The  retreat  was  always  orderly,  and  never  hurried.  On 
their  way  to  the  Marne  the  French  troops  gave  as  good  as  they 
took,  and  when  they  fell  back  on  their  reinforcements,  they  did  so 
with  unshaken  confidence  in  the  General  who  had  taken  them  out 
of  danger  in  order  to  lead  them  back  to  victory.  We  are  proud  of 
our  Allies,  who  are  as  determined  as  we  are  to  fight  this  war  to  a 
finish,  which  for  them  means  the  recovery  of  their  lost  provinces, 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  disturbed  their  peace. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  Russian  campaigns  in 
Galicia  and  East  Prussia,  partly  because  the  data  for  so  doing  are 
at  present  insufficient,  and  partly  also  because  public  attention  in 
this  country  is  principally  concerned  with  the  stirring  events  taking 
place  in  the  western  theatre  of  war.  What  seems  apparent  is  that 
the  field  armies  of  Austria-Hungary  have  been  so  heavily  defeated, 
first  by  the  Servians,  and  then  by  the  Russians,  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  for  the  future  purposes  of  the  war  Austria-Hungary  may 
be  regarded  as  a  quantite  negligeahle.  Attempts  may  be  made  to 
rally  the  broken  corps,  but  after  the  debacle  which  has  taken  place 
the  moral  of  the  troops  must  be  shattered  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 
Including  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  the  Austrians  have  lost 
more  than  half  a  million  of  men,  and  this  means  the  destruction 
of  half  their  fighting  strength  in  the  field.  In  spite  of  the  colossal 
victory  gained  by  Russia  much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  Germany 
can  be  seriously  invaded,  and  Berlin  threatened.  The  premature 
advance  into  East  Prussia,  and  subsequent  hasty  retreat  across  the 
Russian  frontier,  may  require  the  General  Staff  to  recast  their  plans, 
and  seek  a  new  route  by  which  to  advance  on  the  German  capital. 
There  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  this  change  of  plan  when  it 
has  materialised. 

The  more  we  read  of  this  war  the  greater  we  feel  the  necessity 
for  destroying  the  power  which  has  brought  it  about.  It  is  a  wfu- 
of  moral  right  against  physical  might,  and  no  other  words  than  these 
can  describe  the  issue.  The  Kaiser’s  plea  for  “a  draw”  has  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  The  war  which  he  made  will  continue  till  his  power 
to  do  evil  is  broken  down  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery.  What 
the  Allies  mean  to  “  crush  ”  is  not  the  German  nation,  but  the 
spirit  of  militarism  which  has  debauched  the  German  people.  Con¬ 
scription,  which  was  originally  instituted  for  the  defence  of  hearth 
and  home,  has  been  degraded  by  the  Kaiser  into  a  means  for  waging 
aggressive  war.  Militarism  and  conscription  go  hand  in  hand 
together,  and  the  one  cannot  be  killed  if  the  other  is  allowed  to  live. 
.\n  end  must  be  put  to  both,  and  this  can  he  done  by  agreement 
between  the  Allies,  but  until  it  is  done  all  talk  about  the  destruction 
of  militarism  is  but  as  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal. 

A.  M.  M. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT 

By  E.  temple  THUKSTON. 


Chapter  X. 

Lady  Diana  was  returning  immediately  to  London.  The  season 
had  begun.  In  three  more  days,  having  completed  all  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  building  of  his  studio,  Dicky  followed  her.  Mr.  Fur¬ 
long  was  to  superintend  the  work  in  the  Mill.  This  was  occupation 
for  him.  In  Mrs.  Flint’s  charge,  Dicky  left  young  Harry,  now  happy 
enough  to  be  anywhere  with  her,  Mrs.  Baldwin  and  her  return 
from  buying  oil  and  candles  for  the  shop  becoming  more  and  more 
idle  a  speculation  in  his  mercurial  mind  as  the  delicious  days 
went  by. 

Something,  Mrs.  Flint  divined,  had  happened  to  Dicky  in  those 
last  few  days.  His  restlessness  was  not  the  natural  motion  of  an 
active  mind.  For  some  days  he  had  seemed  unsettled;  at  last 
depressed.  In  some  way  she  connected  it  with  their  visit  to  Woolas 
Hall,  and  this  was  not  merely  the  instinct  of  a  woman.  It  had 
been  from  that  day  his  restlessness  had  become  apparent.  But 
what  had  happened  since?  How  could  anything  have  taken  place? 
What  opportunity  could  have  offered? 

Yet,  on  the  day  of  his  leaving,  she  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter,  proving,  when  he  thought  of  it,  how  closely  she  must  watch 
him. 

“There’s  nothing,”  said  he.  “I  want  to  get  back  to  work,  I  sup¬ 
pose — that’s  all.” 

She  had  inclined  her  head  to  his  answer,  conscious  that  she  must 
be  content  to  bide  her  time.  But  at  the  door,  as  she  took  his  hand 
on  the  moment  of  his  going,  she  looked  steadily  into  his  eyes. 

“Tell  me  all  about  yourself,  Dicky,”  she  said  quietly.  “There’s 
no  one  more  interested  in  you  or  your  work  than  I  am.  Don’t  ever 
forget  that.  When  you’re  doing  big  things  up  in  the  bustle  of 
London,  remember  me  down  here  in  the  quiet  of  the  Mill.  I  want 
to  hear  everything,  good  or  bad.” 

His  fingers  closed  warmly  over  hers. 

“That  doesn’t  mean  a  regular  weekly  letter,  does  it?”  he  asked 
with  a  smile.  “You  know  the  kind  of  correspondent  I  am.” 

“No — the  letter  when  you  feel  inclined — that’s  all.” 

Mrs.  Samby  had  the  studio  all  ready  for  him  when  he  returned. 
Her  face  was  wreathed  wn'th  smiles  as  she  met  him  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs;  she  was  full  of  anticipation  of  the  days  of  laughter  that 
were  to  come,  but  in  a  moment  knew  that  there  would  be  no 
laughter  that  day. 
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“Me  and  my  daughter  have  been  here  every  day  tidyin’  up,” 
said  she,  as  she  followed  his  eyes  round  the  room.  “There  ain’t  a 
speck  o’  dirt  anywhere.” 

“No — it  looks  splendid,”  said  Dicky;  but  he  was  proud  of  it  no 
more.  Dissatisfaction  with  everything  had  settled  like  a  shadow 
on  his  mind.  For  some  days  he  moved  in  that  shadow,  chilled  by 
it,  unable  to  dispel  it  from  his  thoughts.  Fanny  came  every  morn¬ 
ing,  as  usual,  to  the  studio,  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye  seeing  him 
at  work  in  desultory  manner  at  his  easel,  well  aware,  though  she 
knew  nothing  about  it  at  all,  that  little  work  was  being  done.  She 
waited  patiently  for  the  day,  expecting  it  every  morning,  when  he 
should  make  her  laugh  again;  but  the  day  was  long  in  arriving. 

Offers  there  were  from  Reinhardt  and  Gueraani — plenty  of  other 
dealers  too.  There  was  no  lack  of  work  to  be  done,  added  to  which 
there  were  all  the  preparations  for  his  show  in  the  Reinhardt 
galleries.  He  worked,  it  is  true,  but  with  no  heart  or  joy  in  it. 
For  three  weeks  this  despondency  clung  to  him  like  a  garment  that 
is  wet.  He  would  not  admit  it  to  himself  that  he  was  in  love  and 
in  a  hopeless  cause.  He  would  not  even  allow  that  Lady  Diana 
in  any  way  was  at  the  heart  of  his  depression.  So  it  continued  with 
him,  insistent,  monotonous,  because,  for  the  time,  he  could  not  find 
the  initiative  in  himself  to  concede  that  he  was  faced  with  the 
defeat  of  his  desires. 

They  had  parted  that  day  on  Bredon  Hill,  consenting,  but  with 
no  definite  agreement  as  to  time  or  place,  that  they  should  meet 
again  in  London.  He  had  not  taken  her  address,  nor  did  she  know 
of  his.  But  her  whereabouts  were  easily  found.  Purchasing  a 
Blue  Book,  he  had  found  the  name  of  Lord  Frederic  Charteris,  with 
the  address  in  Hans  Crescent,  but  had  never  dared  to  write  there. 

It  had  been  an  adventure,  he  thought  continuously — that  morn¬ 
ing  on  Bredon  Hill.  She  had  admitted  it  herself.  He  was  only 
the  son  of  a  miller — what  more  could  she  want  of  him  than  their 
conversation,  which  had  wiled  away  the  time  for  her  that  day.  If 
she  had  really  admired  his  work  so  much,  might  she  not  have 
arranged  for  him  to  paint  her  portrait?  Willingly,  gladly  he  would' 
have  done  it,  and  for  the  joy  of  doing  it  alone. 

There  were  many  sheets  of  paper  in  his  sketch-books,  canvases 
in  his  studio  too,  with  memory  portraits  of  her,  all  of  them  bringing 
him  bitter  dissatisfaction  when  compared  with  the  vision  he  had  of 
her  in  his  mind. 

But  he  had  seen  the  last  of  her.  He  was  sure  of  that.  She  had 
gone  back  to  the  social  interests  for  which  she  had  professed  so 
much  contempt.  It  had  been  a  glimpse  into  a  new  world — wonder¬ 
ful  enough— but  it  was  not  his  own.  .\s  she  had  wisely  said — society 
was  not  a  forcing-house  for  art.  In  time  he  would  have  accepted 
that,  found  content  with  it,  readjusted  his  mind,  and  have  settled 
down  to  work  again ;  but  one  morning  to  his  bedside  Fanny  brought 
a  letter.  On  the  back  of  the  envelope  was  a  coronet  in  black. 
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“It’s  something  to  do  with  his  Majesty’s  Service,”  she  thought _ 

“  income  tax  or  somethin’,  that’s  what  it  is,”  and  she  kept  an  eye 
on  him  while  he  opened  and  read  it.  She  calculated  it  was  one  of 
those  distressing  communications  which  had  no  good  effect  upon 
those  who  received  them.  He  would  be  worse  after  this.  But  to 
her  surprise  he  was  not.  He  was  better.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  calling  out  for  hot  water,  moreover,  with  the  old  and  eager 
note  in  his  voice,  in  which  there  was  no  mistaking  the  lifting  of 
his  spirits. 

The  letter  was,  of  course,  from  Lady  Diana.  Mrs.  Flint,  wonder¬ 
ing  and  speculating  upon  many  things,  had  forwarded  it  to  him 
from  the  Mill.  There  was  nothing  but  her  instinct  to  go  upon,  yet 
her  mind  stretched  out,  feeling  in  the  darkness  and  finding  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  as  women  do. 

"Dear  Mr.  Furlong" — he  read  the  letter  there  at  once,  and  read 
it  again  while  he  was  at  his  breakfast — "I  am  addressing  this  to 
Trafford  Mill,  because  you  never  gave  me  the  address  of  your  studio 
in  Town,  and  have  so  far,  apparently ,  kept  yourself  out  of  ‘  Who’s 
Who.’  Why  haven’t  you  written  to  me?  My  whereabouts  were 
not  so  difficult  to  find.  If  this  reaches  you  by  Wednesday  will  you 
come  to  tea  on  that  day — here — 7  shall  be  in  in  any  case,  and 
looking  forward,  if  you  receive  this  in  time,  to  meeting  you  again. 
Yours  sincerely,  Diana  Gharteris.” 

It  was  Wednesday  then.  He  looked  at  the  clock  as  he  finished 
reading  it  for  the  second  time.  It  was  half-])ast  nine.  He  finished 
his  breakfast  and  went  to  work  with  energy  revived  by  so  simple 
an  incident  as  this. 

“I  was  afraid  that  letter  was  from  the  income  tax,  Mr.  Furlong,” 
said  Fanny,  knowing  well  enough  now  she  could  say  what  she  liked. 

“No,  Fanny,”  he  turned  to  her  with  the  old  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
whereupon  she  got  ready  to  be  amused.  “It  was  from  the  King, 
asking  me  to  join  him  in  a  snack  of  fish  at  Lockhart’s.” 

This  was  foolish  enough,  the  cheapest  form  of  wit;  but  the  sort 
of  humour  he  knew  Fanny  appreciated. 

“How  droll  to  be  sure  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  and  hung  on  to  the  handle 
of  her  scullery  door — laughing  for  the  first  time  in  three  weeks. 

What  evolution  of  circumstance  he  expected  from  this  second 
meeting,  Dicky  gave  no  thought  to  consider.  He  was  to  see  her  again 
and  on  her  own  invitation.  This  was  all  he  needed  to  lift  his  spirits. 
All  that  morning  he  worked  on  a  new  wood-block  from  sketches  he 
had  made  abroad,  and  in  the  afternoon  set  off  at  half-past  three  for 
Hans  Crescent. 

This  side  of  liondon  was  a  new  world  to  him.  All  that  Lady  Diana 
had  said  on  Bredon  Hill  came  back  to  his  mind  in  penetrating 
remembrance.  He  knew  his  work  wonld  never  be  spoilt  by  the 
sycophancy  of  the  artist  in  Society  nr  the  flattery  of  Society,  apeing 
an  intelligence  it  did  not  possess.  Apart  from  Lady  Diana,  he  felt 
nothing  but  contempt  for  their  j:)Owdered  flunkeyism  and  the  empti- 
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ness  of  their  lives,  of  which  at  the  best  they  could  but  make  a  fleeting 

entertainment. 

He  thought  of  his  work  as  he  had  believed  politicians  thought  of 
their  country  until  Lady  Diana’s  abuse  of  them.  But  of  any  aspect 
of  life,  except  his  own,  he  had  as  yet  all  the  innocence  of  a  child. 
Never  regularly  in  his  life  had  he  read  a  newspaper.  Politics,  until 
then,  were  a  province  in  which,  had  he  considered  them  at  all,  he 
was  content  to  let  honest  men  live  up  to  their  ideals,  serving  their 
country.  Connecting  them  with  a  business  in  life  had  never  occurred 
to  him. 

In  his  world,  indeed,  politics  were  never  talked.  So  much  had  he 
kept  himself  aloof  from  life  in  general  that  he  had  imagined 
merchants  to  be  the  only  men  whose  object  was  the  making  of 
money.  This  was  the  real  idealism  in  him  which  Lady  Diana  had 
seen.  He  knew  enough  about  that ;  was  not  wanting  for  one  instant 
in  intelligence  upon  his  own  point  of  view.  Indeed,  he  could  defend 
it,  and  with  deeper  logic  than  were  in  any  of  the  specious  arguments 
which  might  have  been  flung  against  him. 

But  as  yet  he  was  scarcely  on  the  threshold  of  this  new  world, 
having  no  absolute  convictions  that  men  were  as  ready  to  turn 
their  brains  to  gold  as  Lady  Diana  had  suggested.  He  was,  in  fact, 
that  very  day  as  a  simple  traveller  coming  into  a  new  country  with 
keen,  yet  unenlightened,  eyes,  to  mark  all  the  strange  and  unaccus¬ 
tomed  things  he  saw. 

Setting  out  from  the  studio  in  Ridinghouse  Street,  it  had  not 
entered  his  head  that  there  were  clothes  properly  to  be  worn  for 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  Of  two  suits  in  his  possession  he  had  put 
on  the  best.  This  was  in  consideration  for  Lady  Diana,  not  of  her 
surroundings.  He  had  been  conscious  of  care  in  the  tying  of  his 
tie;  aware  of  a  little  more  consideration  in  the  brushing  of  his  hair. 
But  this  was  all.  His  hat  he  had  stuck  on  his  head  regardless  of 
what  disarrangement  it  might  make. 

That  day  on  Bredon  Hill,  she  had  been  dressed  in  a  loose  skirt 
and  blouse.  A  large  soft  hat,  becomingly  shapeless  was  on  her  head. 
He  still  had  that  picture  of  her  in  his  mind.  It  was  only  when  the 
butler  opened  the  door  of  the  house  in  Hans  Crescent,  when  he 
saw  the  immaculate  dress  of  the  man  and  the  dimly-lighted  hall 
stretching  far  behind  him  into  the  distance,  that  he  realised  the 
clothes  he  wore  himself. 

Imperturbable  though  the  butler’s  face  was,  Dicky  could  see 
surprise  behind  the  mask. 

“  Is  Lady  Charteris  at  home  ?  ”  he  asked — stumbling  on  the  word ; 
for  in  the  first  instant  he  had  almost  omitted  her  title  and  realised 
the  shame  he  would  have  felt  had  he  indeed  said  Mrs.  Charteris. 

The  butler  commanded  the  centre  of  the  doorway,  and  did  not 
move  from  there  until  he  had  asked  what  name. 

“Mr.  Furlong.” 

“Will  you  come  upstairs,  sir?  Her  ladyship  is  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  a  large  house.  A  broad  staircase  rose  out  of  the  capacious 
hall,  winding  to  a  dimly-lighted  gallery  above.  On  the  walls,  big 
pictures  were  hung — all  portraits,  none  too  well  painted.  In  the 
hall  stood  a  massive  piece  of  furniture,  handsomely  alone.  All  the 
walls  were  white,  all  the  doors  a  rich  and  polished  Spanish 
mahogany.  They  were  all  closed.  The  silence  of  the  house  as  he 
followed  the  butler  up  the  heavily-carpeted  stairs  beat  upon  Dicky’s 
brain.  He  could  feel  his  heart  hammering  within  him ;  it  almost 
seemed  that  he  could  hear  it,  too. 

This  was  not  awe,  but  confusion.  He  felt  out  of  place.  He 
knew  his  clothes  must  look  ridiculous.  Moreover,  he  could  not 
believe  that  in  that  house  he  was  about  to  meet  her  whom  last  he 
had  seen  on  that  far  hill  in  Gloucestershire.  With  every  step  he 
took  up  that  silent  staircase,  the  romance  of  it  all  seemed  to  be 
losing  its  buoyancy.  A  combination  of  circumstances  had  con¬ 
trived  to  deceive  him.  This  was  no  world  of  his;  nor,  had  she  been 
free,  could  he  have  ever  hoped  to  enter  it. 

The  butler  threw  open  the  mahogany  door  into  the  drawing-room, 
announcing  his  name.  His  face,  as  Dicky  passed  him,  had  the 
faint  trace  of  human  interest  by  reason  of  its  impassive  curiosity. 
But  Dicky  himself  was  past  appreciating  that.  His  heart  was 
thumping  again  as  Lady  Diana  came  dowm  the  room  to  meet  him. 
Here  was  the  woman  whose  face  had  been  living,  importunately, 
in  his  mind  for  the  last  three  weeks  and  more.  She  was  a  different 
creature  now  from  when  he  had  seen  her  on  Bredon  Hill.  Instead 
of  the  loose  skirt  and  blouse,  she  wore  a  graceful' gown — a  colour 
they  call  tete  de  negre,  where  colours  must  be  given  names  to 
please  a  woman’s  ear — and  at  her  waist  a  red  rose  blent  with  purple. 

He  must  have  known  that  he  preferred  her  country wis6 ;  yet  with 
his  mind  now  trained  and  ever  ready  to  see  subjects  for  his  brush, 
confusion  and  uneasiness  were  all  caught  up  in  admiration  of  the 
picture  that  she  made.  But  as  she  shook  hands  with  him  embar¬ 
rassment  returned.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room,  standing  beside 
the  mantelpiece,  was  a  man  faultlessly  attired  in  black  tailed  coat, 
his  hands  caught  easily  behind  his  back,  watching  Dicky  with  curious 
interest.  In  those  oppressive  moments,  so  it  seemed,  a  faint  tremour 
of  amusement  was  on  his  lips. 

These  were  the  first  impressions,  and  all  compounded  with  con¬ 
fusion.  Yet  to  those  two  who  had  been  waiting  for  his  arrival 
scarce  a  trace  of  this  embarrassment  was  apparent.  Pride  con¬ 
cealed  it.  What,  after  all,  were  clothes  to  be  ashamed  about.  She 
had  asked  him  there.  She  must  take  him  as  she  found  him. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  all  uneasiness,  his  nervous  mind  had  risen  to 
defend  itself  and  with  aggression. 

“I  must  introduce  you  to  Sir  William  Gerrish,”  said  Lady  Diana, 
when  Dicky  met  his  eyes  with  the  keen  glance  of  the  determination 
of  his  personality.  Sir  William  was  about  to  nod  his  head,  but 
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having  made  the  first  iiioveiiieut,  Dicky  compelied  him  to  shake 
hands,  wringing  his  fingers  in  a  grip  that  would  confess  no  nervous¬ 
ness. 

“Are  you  ready  for  some  tea?”  asked  Lady  Diana,  adding  at 
once:  “Sir  William  saw  your  ‘Jade’  in  Paris,  too.  He  admires 
It  as  much  as  I  do — don’t  you?  ” 

“Fine  piece  of  work,”  said  Sir  William. 

They  were  no  less  ill-at-ease  than  Dicky  in  his  nondescript  suit 
of  grey;  but  whereas  his  was  more  a  discomfort  of  body,  sharp  and 
distressing  in  his  mind,  theirs  was  the  discomfort  of  mind  alone. 
They  knew  in  their  hearts  it  was  not  clothes  that  mattered ;  neither 
fonnality,  nor  propriety,  nor  any  of  those  qualities  which  distin¬ 
guished  them  from  such  a  man  as  Dicky.  The  real  distinction  lay 
between  his  intellect  and  theirs;  and  she  at  least,  if  not  Sir 
William,  frankly  admitted  in  her  heart  where  the  advantage  of  that 
distinction  should  be  found. 

It  was  she  who  made  the  conversation  until  the  strain  of  those 
first  few  moments  were  passed,  talking  of  the  glories  of  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  concentrated  in  that  neighbourhood  of  the  Avon  and  Bredon 
Hill.  So  she  drew  in  Sir  William  too;  upon  whom  a  silence  had 
fallen  since  his  first  remark  to  Dicky,  for  he  had  been  there  at 
Woolas  Hall  with  her. 

“Great  hunting  in  those  parts.”  This  was  his  first  contribution 
to  the  general  conversation.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  now — now 
that  he  knew  absolutely  what  he  was  talking  about.  “How  many 
days  a  week  do  you  hunt  when  you’re  down  there,  Mr.  Furlong?” 

“None  at  all,”  said  Dicky. 

Sir  William  conveyed  that  he  was  too  well-bred  to  show  his 
surprise;  as,  indeed,  he  was.  He  imagined  it  to  be  a  matter  of 
expense.  Until  that  moment,  finding  him  in  Lady  Diana's  drawing¬ 
room,  he  had  forgotten  that  Dicky  was  only  the  son  of  a  miller. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  a  matter  of  expense,  and  that  was  a  pity  because 
he  could  have  talked  about  hunting.  He  had  more  hunting  stories 
at  his  fingers’  ends — polite  and  otherwise — than  any  man  in  town. 
It  was  a  pity.  Just  to  tail  off  the  conversation,  he  added:  “Great 
hunting  country — that.  What  do  you  do  then  when  you’re  down 
at  Bredon  ?  ” 

There  was  no  doubt  some  country  pursuit  he  followed  in  which 
Sir  William  could  engage  him  in  conversation,  even  if  it  were  only 
running  with  the  beagles.  There  was  no  expense  attached  to  that. 
He  must  employ  his  time  some  way  or  another. 

“I  work,”  said  Dicky. 

“  Work  ?  But  I — I  thought  you  had  your  studio  up  in  London  ?  ” 

‘‘Yes;  I  have.  But  one  doesn’t  want  a  studio  always  to  work  in. 
I  hate  studio  work.  You  can  nearly  always  tell  it — no  fresh  air  in 
it.  Nobody  can  devise  Nature.  God  isn’t  in  the  studio.  There,  a 
man’s  alone  with  his  own  wits,  and  they  aren’t  enough.  You  aren’t 
going  to  find  many  artists  to  admit  it,  but  it’s  true.  Go  in  for  that 
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sort  of  work  in  Loudon  and  in  time  you  turn  your  studio  into  a 
drawing-room,  fit  to  have  tea  in.  They  call  it  work.” 

Dicky  was  flinging  out  into  the  things  he  knew  of.  The  iutelligent 
expression  on  Sir  William’s  face  consequent  of  their  talk  about 
hunting  had  resolved  itself  into  vacancy.  He  knew  nothing  about 
God  in  the  studio — or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.  He  would 
not  have  cared  to  have  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  a 
shrewd  suspicion  was  in  his  mind,  owing  to  a  long  absence  of  any 
acquaintance  with  religion,  that  there  was  no  God — not  worth  talking 
about,  anyhow. 

Lady  Diana  saw  the  look  in  his  eyes,  knowing  well  into  what 
kind  of  difficulties  he  would  soon  be  drifting.  There  was  no  stopping 
this  young  man,  with  his  enthusiasm  and  his  energy.  What  was 
more,  she  wanted  him  to  herself.  A  glance  at  Sir  William  was 
sufficient.  He  made  a  movement  to  go. 

“  Not  going  to  wait  for  tea  ?  ”  she  asked. 

He  thanked  her,  but — no.  Indeed,  this  had  all  been  arranged 
beforehand. 

“  Who  do  you  think  is  coming  to  see  me  this  afternoon  ?  ”  she  had 
asked  him  soon  after  his  arrival.  There  was  no  guessing  at  that  until 
she  had  reminded  him  of  the  picture  she  had  taken  him  herself  to 
see  in  the  Salon.  Her  curiosity  had  been  roused  about  the  artist 
then  and  he  knew  her  intellectual  habits  well  enough  to  suppose 
that  she  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  Richard  Furlong,  whoever 
he  might  be,  sooner  or  later. 

So  now  she  had  done  it,  and  he  was  amused  to  know  how.  She 
told  him  the  whole  story,  catching  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  her 
phrases,  darting  it  from  her  eyes. 

‘‘Well,  now,”  he  had  said,  “you  wouldn’t  take  as  much  interest 
in  a  fella  like  me.  I’m  not  brainy  enough,  I  suppose,  that’s  what 
it  is.  But  d’you  know,  I’m  always  meaning  to  read  up  things,  only 
I  don’t  know  what  sort  of  books  I  ought  to  get.  I  can  talk  politics 
— that  I  can  do.  Any  politics  that  affect  my  little  bit  of  land  down 
in  Somerset,  I  can  talk  with  the  best  of  them.  But  questions  of 
education,  and  all  this  intellectual  business,  that’s  beyond  me. 
Mind  you,  I’m  interested  in  it  right  enough;  but  it’s  beyond  me. 
Of  course,  what  you  see  in  this  miller’s  son — of  course,  I  know  he’s 
clever — that  picture  was  a  ripper — he’s  clever,  right  enough,  but  he 
can’t  be  a  gentleman.  Going  to  let  me  stop  and  look  him  over?  I 
should  like  to  see  the  fella,  because  he  can  paint.  I’d  say  that  about 
him  to  anyone.” 

She  had  leant  back  in  her  chair,  letting  her  voice  go  to  laughter. 
The  blood  had  burnt  under  his  well-tanned  cheeks.  He  had  pulled 
at  his  moustache ;  but  he  did  not  mind.  Everybody  laughed  at  him ; 
everybody  nowadays  was  so  damned  clever.  Wherever  he  went  in 
Society  there  were  these  writing-men,  politicians,  actors,  and  so  on, 
all  of  whom  could  talk,  till  he  did  not  know  where  he  was.  They 
talked  of  their  own  jobs,  too.  Everyone  seemed  to  expect  that  they 
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should,  and  that  had  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Not  one  of  them  knew 
anything  about  horses  or  the  land — not  that  he  knew  very  much — 
but  he  did  pick  up  a  bit  of  it  from  his  steward  down  in  Somerset. 

“You  can  laugh,”  he  had  said;  “I’m  not  clever  like  you.  But 
these  fellas  beat  me.  I  should  have  thought  their  job  was  enough 
without  them  coming  round  to  people’s  houses,  talking  about 
it.  If  they  write  books,  then  you  read  ’em;  and  if  they  paint 
pictures,  then  you  go  and  see  ’em;  and  if  they  act,  well,  hang  it, 
let  'em  act.  What  they  ought  to  do  is  to  keep  to  ’emselves,  and  talk 
to  people  who  can  understand  what  they’re  talking  about.” 

Her  laughter  had  suddenly  subsided. 

“But  you  are  clever,  my  dear  Willie,”  she  said.  “That's  abso¬ 
lutely  right.  That’s  what  they  ought  to  do.  And  here’s  this  boy — 
he’s  not  much  more  than  a  boy — just  on  the  very  edge  of  things. 

I  know  just  what’ll  happen  to  him  if  he  doesn’t  meet  the  right 
person.” 

“And  you’re  going  to  be  the  right  person,”  said  Gerrish,  quite 
unable  to  express  it,  but  knowing  that  that  meant  Lady  Diana  was 
going  to  keep  him  to  herself. 

“Yes,  I’m  going  to  be  that.  You  can  stop  and  see  him,  but  you 
must  go  soon  after  he’s  come.” 

So  he  had  gone,  and  at  the  right  moment;  just  when  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  ‘  fella  ’  was  coming  out  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
swept  beyond  his  depth. 

When  the  door  had  closed,  even  Lady  Diana  herself  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  define  the  multitude  of  expressions  which  com¬ 
bined  in  one  smile  upon  her  face.  Confused  even  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  own  feelings,  she  just  said  the  first  things  that  came 
to  her  lips. 

“There  now,”  said  she;  “you’ve  seen  a  specimen  of  the  people  I 
know,  and  he’s  one  of  the  very  best  of  them.  I’ve  known  him  for 
years.  He’s  very  well  off,  frightfully  unselfish,  and  sometimes  out 
of  the  sheer  simpleness  of  his  stupidity  comes  an  almost  wise 
remark.  He’s  not  the  most  excellent  specimen  you  could  have 
seen.  He  never  pretends  for  a  moment  to  be  clever.  In  fact,  he 
doesn’t  like  clever  people  as  the  others  do.” 

“Why  does  he  go  to  the  Salon  then?”  asked  Dicky. 

“For  the  same  reason  that  he  liked  your  ‘  Jade.’  ” 

“  Why  was  that  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  told  him  he  ought  to.  I  remember  w'hat  he  said  about 
it  before  we  went — ‘  Is  it  something  I  ought  to  be  able  to  talk 
about?  ’  That’s  what  he  asked  me  when  I  took  him  to  see  ‘Jade.’ 
When  I  told  him  it  was,  he  came  as  obediently  as  a  child,  and  I 
told  him  all  the  things  he  ought  to  say.” 

“You’re  his  liberal  education.” 

“Something  like  that.  Now  tell  me  why  you  haven’t  written. 
Too  hard  at  work,  I  suppose.  D’you  never  stop?” 

“No;  I  haven’t  been  working  so  hard.  In  fact,  I’ve  found  it 
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difficult  to  do  anything  these  last  three  weeks.  1  didn’t  write 
because  I  didn’t  really  know  you  wanted  to  see  me  again.” 

“But  we  arranged  a  meeting.” 

“Only  vaguely — nothing  definite  about  it.  Then,  you  see,  it  was 
very  different  there  on  the  side  of  that  hill  from  what  it  is  here 
he  looked  about  him — “in  this  drawing-room.” 

“  How  different  ?  ” 

“Well,  that  was  an  adventure — didn’t  you  say  so? — and  a  proper 
place  for  it,  too.  I  wouldn’t  ask  a  better.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  she,  and  brought  the  memory  of  it  there  that  he 
might  see  it  in  her  eyes. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “this  is  no  proper  place.  How  was  I  to 
know  that  you  really  did  want  to  turn  an  adventure  into  an  acquaint¬ 
ance?  I  don’t  want  to  harp  on  it — but  I’m  only  a  miller’s  son.” 

She  let  a  light  of  annoyance  in  her  eyes,  when  to  any  other  than 
he,  she  might  have  smiled. 

“Do  you  think  I’m  a  snob  then?”  she  asked,  so  that  he  must 
give  a  direct  answer  to  her  question. 

“No;  far  from  it.  But  once  upon  a  time,  my  father  held  the 
same  position  as  your  butler  who  showed  me  in  here,  wearing  much 
better  clothes  than  I’ve  got  on.” 

She  leant  back  laughing  heartily.  Then  it  was  driven  to  his  mind 
how  beautiful  she  was. 

“That’s  quite  nice  of  you,”  said  she.  “I’m  sure  I’m  quite  right 
in  all  my  imagination  about  you.  Do  you  think  Hills  could  produce 
a  son  with  your  genius?  And  if  he  could,  do  you  think  it  would 
make  any  difference  that  Hills  was  our  butler?” 

“Yes;  a  lot,”  said  Dicky.  “Imagine  Hills  showing  his  own  son 
into  your  drawing-room.  Who  would  you  first  shake  hands  with— 
Hills  or  his  son  ?  ” 

She  leant  a  little  nearer  to  him,  serious  now  because  she  knew 
the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

“  Are  you  going  to  persist  in  this  idea  ?  ”  said  she ;  “  because 
you’re  foolish  if  you  do.  You  and  your  father  are  two  different 
people  ” — he  smiled  at  the  unconscious  truth  of  that — “  your  intellect 
is  you,  and  that  lifts  you  above  any  of  the  people  you’ll  meet  here 
in  my  drawing-room.” 

So  she  laid  the  first  seeds  of  that  fruit  whose  poison  she  had 
warned  him  of. 

“Why  haven’t  you  been  working  lately?”  she  went  on;  “has 
anything  gone  wrong?” 

He  looked  straight  at  her  with  the  inclination  to  tell  her  the 
truth,  and  knowing  that  he  was  about  to  speak  it. 

“Yes;  something  was  all  wrong  with  me.” 

“What?” 

“I  wanted  to  see  you  again,  and — and — I  thought  that  day  on 
Bredon  Hill  had  been  the  last  of  it.” 

With  anyone  else  again  she  would  have  laughed.  He  had 
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struggled  to  keep  the  intensity  out  of  his  voice;  but  she  had  heard 
the  distant  ring  of  it.  With  him  she  seemed  to  lose  desire  to  control 
emotion;  with  him,  in  some  strange  way,  she  felt  nearer  to  life,  less 
compelled  to  simulate  emotions  that  she  did  not  feel. 

“Well,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,”  said  she  quietly,  “1  meant 
to  see  you  again.  Would  you  like  to  ring  that  bell,  and  we’ll 
have  some  tea.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Fbom  Lady  Diana  came  the  first  suggestion  that  he  should  paint 
her  portrait.  For  the  first  half-hour  that  he  was  there  alone  with 
her,  he  was  trying  to  find  the  courage  to  ask  her — ready  to  do  it 
without  question  of  terms,  yet  fearful  lest  she  should  find  him 
taking  advantage  of  her  acquaintance.  She  went  to  the  matter  of 
terms  at  once.  There  was  no  need  of  delicacy  for  her.  She  had 
none  of  those  false  sentiments  about  work  being  paid  for  or  the 
niceties  to  be  observed.  Enough  of  them  paid  for  titles,  and  a 
portrait  by  him  was  better  than  any  baronetcy. 

“I  want  a  full-length  one — really  big — something  in  which  you 
can  have  all  the  scope  you  want.  What  do  you  ask  for  a  full-length 
portrait?”  She  saw  the  colour  begin  its  mounting  to  his  cheeks. 
“Now  I’m  not  going  to  have  any  of  that  nonsense,”  said  she  smiling. 
“You’re  not  a  slave  to  any  master — you’re  a  worker;  the  best  type 
of  man  there  is.  I’m  a  Socialist;  come  along,  tell  me.  There’s  no 
such  thing  as  unremunerated  fame  nowadays.  It’s  no  good  working 
for  it.  A  man  does  a  brave  deed  and  goes  on  the  music  halls  at  a 
hundred  pounds  a  week.  So  do  the  boxers,  I’m  sorry  to  say.  As 
if  a  good  fight  well  won  was  not  payment  enough.  Now,  I’m  not 
going  to  use  any  more  persuasion.  You’ve  got  to  tell  me.” 

Dicky  sat  there  smiling. 

“A  few  moments  ago,”  said  he,  “1  was  trying  to  summon  up  my 
courage  to  ask  you  to  let  me  do  it  for  nothing.” 

“I  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.” 

“Ah,  but  don’t  you  see  the  help  it  would  be  to  me;  ‘  Lady  Diana 
Charteris,’  by  Richard  Furlong — the  R.A.  couldn’t  refuse  it.  As  a 
portrait  painter  I  should  get  the  chance  of  my  life.” 

“What  do  you  ask  for  a  full-length  portrait?”  she  repeated. 

“Well,  I  suppose  the  same  as  I  got  for  ‘  Jade.’  ” 

“It  ought  to  be  more  now.  But  how  much  was  that?” 

“Two  hundred  pounds.” 

“  Two  hundred  pounds !  That  picture  for  two  hundred  pounds  I 
Who  bought  it  for  that?” 

“Monsieur  de  Rambouillet.” 

“A  Frenchman!  Ah,  they  know  what  they’re  about.  We’re 
like  a  lot  of.  kittens.  They  saw  Whistler  before  our  eyes  were 
open.” 

She  said  no  more  about  prices  then,  but  made  up  her  mind  to  a 
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larger  figure  than  that.  They  talked  of  the  portrait  it  was  going 
to  be. 

“A  portrait  that's  going  to  live,”  said  she. 

He  had  nothing  to  say  to  that,  but  stipulated  for  the  dress  she 
was  wearing  then. 

“You  like  it?” 

It  was  a  new  sensation  having  her  dresses  noticed  by  a  man. 
The  look  of  envy  in  a  woman’s  eyes,  that  was  frequent  enough.  It 
was  not  everything. 

“What  that  dress  would  look  like,”  he  exclaimed,  “if  this  room 
were  papered  in  a  dull  gold  and  furnished  in  black  lacquer!  ” 

It  was  convincing  enough  to  make  her  then  and  there  discon¬ 
tented  with  her  drawung-room. 

They  arranged  that  she  should  sit  in  his  studio. 

“No  place  to  give  tea-parties  in,”  said  he;  “but  I  can  work 
there.” 

Then,  turning  to  talk  about  his  work,  she  found  the  futurist  spirit 
in  him,  leavened  with  sanity  and  steeped  in  a  beauty  comprehensible 
to  the  minds  of  anyone. 

“It’s  the  things  you  know  as  well  as  see  that  are  beautiful.  It’s 
the  subconscious  mind — the  other  fella — who’s  got  to  do  all  the  real 
work  for  you.  Putting  the  paint  on,  arranging  the  composition, 
creating  the  scheme,  those  are  the  conscious  things  you  come  to  do 
in  time  by  instinct.  Once  you  get  it  to  that,  it’s  the  other  fella 
who  does  all  the  work.  He’s  not  a  craftsman.  Once  they’re  done 
you  leave  the  job  to  him.  Most  of  the  time  Whistler  was  too  con¬ 
scious.  An  arrangement  in  black — there’s  the  very  confession  of  it. 
There’s  no  unconsciousness  about  arrangement.” 

He  was  the  first  person  she  had  heard  who  dared  to  criticise 
Whistler;  what  was  more,  there  seemed  to  be  truth  in  what  he  said. 
She  recalled  the  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
the  portrait  of  ]\Irs.  Louis  Huth,  both  of  them  so-called  arrange¬ 
ments  in  black,  and  then  compared  them  with  the  unconscious 
beauty  of  that  picture  of  his — ‘  The  Last  of  Old  Westminster  ’— 
where  the  arrangement  was  little  of  his  making,  not  enough  in  any 
case  to  keep  him  conscious  of  wdiat  he  did.  It  was  true  what  Dicky 
said;  It  w'as  not  in  a  man  to  be  unconscious  in  what  he  confessed 
was  an  arrangement — not  in  Whistler,  anyhow. 

“  How  are  you  going  to  lose  sight  of  your  consciousness  over  this 
portrait?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  if  I  am;  but  if  I  don’t,  I  know  it  won’t  be  worth 
seeing  when  it’s  done.” 

“But  how  do  you  think  you’re  going  to  do  it?  What  I  want  to 
know  is  how  you  set  to  work  about  it.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  for  the  want  of  words. 

“If  it’s  unconscious  to  me,  how  can  I  consciously  describe  it?  I 
can’t.  It’s  just  a  getting  away  from  the  thing  one  sees  in  front 
of  one,  but  feeling  something,  something  almost  like  an  emotion  in 
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the  back  of  your  mind,  something  that  even  makes  your  heart  beat 
quicker  and  the  blood  bum  hotter  in  your  veins,  and  painting  that — 
expressing  what  it  means,  making  it  come  out  on  the  canvas  so  that 
you  can  see  there  in  front  of  you  the  thing  out  of  your  hidden  mind, 
the  thing  you’d  never  known  was  there  until  that  moment.” 

Outwardly  she  smiled  at  his  struggle  for  his  words,  yet  inwardly 
there  was  nothing  but  astonishment  in  her  mind,  and  the  realisation 
of  the  power  of  emotion  he  must  have. 

“It  was  that,  I  suppose,”  she  said,  “that  made  you  able  to  paint 
the  incessant  note  of  music  that  morning  on  Bredon  Hill.  What  is 
the  painting  of  me,  I  wonder,  going  to  discover  for  you  in  your 
unconscious  mind?  1  know  what  it  discovered  when  you  painted 
‘Jade.’” 

“What?” 

“That  knowledge  of  women  I  told  you  about.  I'm  beginning  to 
think  now  that  you  don’t  consciously  know  anything  about  them 
at  all.” 

He  admitted  that  readily  enough. 

“I’ve  no  pretensions  that  way,”  said  he. 

She  sat  there  looking  at  him  for  a  long,  long  while  in  silence. 
Had  there  been  uneasiness  between  them  something  must  have  been 
said.  It  was  not  even  discomfort  of  mind  when  at  last  he  inquired 
why  she  looked  at  him  so  long. 

“I  know  all  sorts  of  people,”  she  replied  with  frank  admission, 
“and  I  don’t  know  any  one  of  them  who  interests  me  as  much  as 
you  do.  I  wonder  how  far  you’ll  go — I  wonder  how  big’ll  be  the 
best  that  you  can  do  ?  ” 

Had  she  not  been  so  young,  she  might  have  thought  twice  before 
she  spoke  such  praise  as  that.  But  there  was  the  youth  of 
enthusiasm  in  her  as  well.  He  made  her  feel  the  point  of  life,  and 
she  was  young  enough  to  desire  to  piei’ce  her  flesh  with  it. 

They  both  of  them  were  young ;  he  young  enough  to  take  it  all 
as  it  was  meant,  hearing  the  ring  of  energy  in  her  voice.  Another 
few  years  he  might  have  seen  the  flattery  of  it  alone,  believing  the 
big  things  were  already  done. 

“Well,  I’ve  never  met  anyone,”  said  he,  “who  made  me  feel  I 
was  going  to  do  the  big  things  like  you  do.” 

'This  w'as  almost  young  enough  to  be  folly,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
what  it  might  not  have  become  had  it  not  ceased  at  that  moment. 
The  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  drawnng-room  opened.  Lord  Freddy 
Charteris  looked  in. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  fii-st  threads  woven  by  Destiny  in  the  foundation  of  the 
pattern  she  intends,  are  so  quietly  and  so  carelessly  set  upon  the 
loom  that  no  one  dreams  of  their  inception.  Neither  Dicky  nor 
Lord  Freddy  in  that  first  moment  were  aware  of  the  touch  of  the 
hand  of  Fate  which  had  brought  them  thus  together. 
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“One  of  Diana’s  cranks,”  Lord  Freddy  said  to  himself  when  he 
saw  Dicky’s  nondescript  suit  of  grey,  observing  with  the  ever- 
conscious  sense  of  his  superiority  that  nervous  awkwardness  as 
Dicky  rose  to  his  feet. 

But  at  once  the  impression  made  upon  Dicky’s  mind  was  more 
virile  and  more  definite  than  this.  He  saw  before  him  a  man  of 
forty  years  of  age  or  so,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion ;  wearing  the 
expression  of  that  well-bred,  even  good-natured  insolence  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  everyone  below  his  own  rank  in  life.  Though  in  the  height 
of  fashion,  his  clothes  suggested  some  period  other  than  his  own. 
“In  me,”  he  seemed  to  be  saying  in  his  appearance,  even  in  the 
attitude  he  chose  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  “In  me  you  can  imagine 
my  grandfather — the  fifth  Earl  of  Massiter.”  If  it  so  happened  that 
you  could  not  imagine  the  fifth  earl,  the  pity  was  for  you. 

As  he  stood  at  the  door,  he  fixed  a  gold-rimmed  monocle  in  hia 
eye  and  seemed  with  a  keen  humour  to  be  studying  the  situation. 
Lady  Diana  fumed  in  her  chair  and  smiled  at  him.  In  three  years 
she  had  learnt  the  meaning  of  that  quizzical  expression  and  the  use 
to  which  that  monocle  was  put.  He  was  thinking  of  nothing. 
Dicky’s  suit  of  grey  had  arrested  his  attention.  He  thought  no  more 
of  what  it  meant  than  a  horse  considers  the  meaning  of  a  fluttering 
piece  of  paper  he  shies  at  in  the  road. 

“One  of  Diana’s  cranks,”  he  had  said  to  himself.  The  apparent 
significance  of  his  expression  contained  in  it  no  more  thought  than 
that.  But  for  that  expression  alone,  swift  in  his  judgments  and 
swifter  still  in  his  emotions,  Dicky  sowed  the  first  seed  of  hatred  of 
Lord  Freddy  Charteris  in  his  mind. 

With  a  movement  of  his  eyebrow  at  last  he  let  the  monocle  fall, 
closed  the  door,  and  came  forward  into  the  room. 

“Well,  Diana,  my  dear,  am  I  disturbing  your  tea-party?” 

She  knew  well  that  curiosity  had  brought  him  there.  Her  cranks, 
as  he  always  called  them,  often  amused  and  always  interested  him. 
He  admired  her,  he  said,  for  keeping  in  touch  with  all  the 
movements;  incidentally,  it  saved  him  the  trouble  of  reading  about 
them  himself,  and  anything  but  a  French  novel  or  something  in 
English  that  could  be  recommended,  he  hated  reading. 

Sometimes  her  cranks  were  useful.  A  painter  man  she  had 
brought  to  the  house  had  let  him  come  and  sit  in  his  studio  while 
he  was  at  work  on  a  model — quite  amusing.  He  understood  it  was 
not  the  custom.  The  model’s  permission  had  to  be  asked  first;  but 
he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Massiter.  He  had  never 
anticipated  her  refusal.  Indeed,  his  anticipations  in  life  were  seldom 
disappointed.  In  that  respect  he  had  been  unfortunate.  A  super¬ 
fluity  of  chances  in  this  world  have  the  effect  of  neutralising  one 
another.  Lord  Freddy  had  had  every  advantage  in  life  but  that  one 
advantage  of  having  no  chance  at  all.  In  these  circumstances  he 
had  suffered  more  than  most  men.  He  was  insufferable. 

A  few  weeks  of  married  life  had  shown  Lady  Diana  how  insuffer- 
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able  he  was;  it  had  taken  her  three  years  with  all  her  buoyancy  of 
spirits  and  determined  zest  for  life  to  admit  and  to  forget  it. 

“A  coronet  doesn’t  conceal  a  cad,”  she  had  once  said  to  herself 
after  one  of  their  interchanges  of  words.  She  had  said  it  alone, 
not  only  in  the  silence  of  her  own  room,  but  in  the  deeper  silence  of 
her  heart.  But  once  having  spoken  that  w’ord  cad,  and  once  having 
acknowledged  it,  matters  became  easier  then.  She  proceeded  forth¬ 
with  to  forget  it,  going  her  own  w'ay  and  with  the  people  of  her  own 
choosing. 

Gossip  was  talked  and  rumours  were  about  in  those  days  connect¬ 
ing  her  name  once  with  this  man — a  great  sculptor — and  again  wdth 
that — a  famous  barrister.  Possibly  they  were  true,  but  she  faced 
them  out.  The  men  still  dined  in  Hans  Crescent,  were  seen  down 
in  the  country  for  week-ends  at  Bembridge.  No  one  dared  to  speak 
things  openly,  and  only  when  Lord  Freddy  was  incensed  at  the 
discovery  of  his  own  misdemeanours  did  he  fling  their  names  in  her 
face.  He  w’as  sorry  the  next  moment  that  he  had  done  it — sorry 
for  himself.  She  had  a  cutting  wit  and  a  lively  temper  well  within 
control.  With  such  qualities  words  can  be  said,  a  lash  to  every 
one  of  them. 

His  amiable  inquiry  that  afternoon,  and  the  insolence  wdth  which 
he  ignored  Dicky  once  he  had  inspected  him  through  his  monocle, 
concealed,  she  knew,  not  only  curiosity  but  that  ugly  suspicion  with 
which  he  regarded  all  her  friends. 

“Disturbing  the  tea-party?”  said  she.  “My  dear  Freddy,  we’re 
delighted.  Let  me  introduce  you — this  is  Mr.  Furlong,  i\lr.  Richard 
Furlong — you  remember  ‘Jade’  in  the  Salon.  He’s  going  to  paint 
my  portrait.  I’m  going  to  have  a  good  one  done  at  last.” 

She  described  to  him  the  scheme  which  had  already  been  debated 
on.  “This  dress — a  gold  background  with  a  piece  of  black  lacquer 
furniture — I  suggest  a  screen,”  she  added,  “hiding  my  disillusions.” 

“I  should  like  to  know  w-hat  disillusions  you  have,”  said  Lord 
Freddy. 

“Many,  my  dear  Freddy — that’s  why  the  screen  will  be  so  apt. 
I  hide  them  all.” 

He  knew  what  she  meant;  was  conscious,  aggressively  so,  of  all 
that  she  found  in  him  and  judged  her  wrongly  and  bitterly  when 
he  believed  her  ready  to  let  the  whole  world  know  of  it. 

“A  most  successful  concealment,”  said  he.  “I  never  see  any 
trace  of  ’em.  But  have  your  screen  by  all  means — it  hides  all  sorts 
of  things.” 

He  laughed  gleefully,  more  than  satisfied  to  have  cut  a  shaft  of 
his  own  with  her.  The  laugh  was  not  deep  in  his  throat,  by  which 
you  know  a  man  with  a  taste  for  the  humours  of  life,  but  thin  and 
between  the  teeth — a  travesty  of  laughter.  Dicky  heard  the  satirical 
note  in  it  and  rose  to  go.  No  pleasure  was  left  for  him  there  in  that 
room  with  her  then. 

Lady  Diana  rang  the  bell. 
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“Then  when  do  we  begin?”  said  she. 

“Just  as  soon  as  you  like.  I’m  as  keen  as  I  can  be.” 

She  consulted  her  engagement  book,  while  Dicky  waited  in  silence 
and  Lord  Freddy  munched  cakes  by  himself  at  the  tea-table. 
“To-morrow?”  said  she.  “Too  soon  is  it?” 

“What  time?”  He  was  thinking  of  a  canvas  to  be  bought,  of 
things  to  do  in  the  studio  before  she  saw  it. 

“Any  time  you  like.” 

“  The  afternoon  ? 

“Yes.” 

“Then  three  o’clock.” 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  lose  even  a  day.  As  his  hand 
touched  Lord  Freddy’s  he  felt  the  repulsion  of  hatred  again,  was 
glad  to  rid  himself  of  it  with  the  touch  of  those  fingers  of  hers. 

Then  he  had  gone.  _ 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  SEVEN-FOOT  canvas  was  bought  and  stretched  that  afternoon. 
Once  flung  into  the  ambition  to  paint  a  great  portrait,  Dicky  would 
not  suppress  his  ideas.  He  let  them  have  full  rein.  He  bought 
new  brushes ;  laid  in  a  stock  of  paints,  more  expensive  than  he  had 
ever  used  before.  If  it  was  to  be  done,  it  was  to  be  done  well. 

When  Fanny  came  the  next  morning  he  was  already  up  and 
dressed.  She  did  not  conceal  her  astonishment,  guessing  readily 
enough  that  something  unusual  was  in  the  air. 

“I’m  going  to  Covent  Garden  before  the  market  closes,”  said  he, 
“to  get  some  flowers.” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  nice!”  said  she,  loving  flow^ers  as  women  love 
babies,  perhaps  because  they  have  to  be  looked  after.  Besides 
which,  she  conceived  it  was  to  be  a  day  in  a  thousand,  and  wFile 
he  was  gone  tidied  up  the  studio,  putting  the  “Winged  Victory,” 
a  statuette  of  which  stood  prominently  in  the  room,  safely  away 
into  a  cupboard  where  it  w'ould  not  be  seen. 

Dicky  returned  in  half  an  hour  with  an  armful  of  crimson  roses, 
having  been  observed  and  smiled  at  by  every  little  girl  he  had  passed 
going  to  her  business. 

“Wonderful  the  way  a  girl  will  smile  at  you,”  said  he,  “when 
you’ve  got  your  arms  full  of  flowers,”  and  laid  the  whole  bundle  of 
them  down  on  the  table. 

Fanny  was  in  her  element  arranging  them.  She  wanted  to  put 
them  all  in  the  water  ewer  from  his  washandstand  and  place  them 
on  the  middle  of  the  table. 

“I’ve  been  tidyin’  up,  Mr.  Furlong,”  she  said  expectantly,  and 
waited,  not  only  for  approval,  but  to  hear  for  what  reason  these 
exertions  of  hers  had  been  necessary. 

“That’s  splendid,”  said  Dicky,  and  looked  round  the  room. 
“Where’s  the  ‘  Winged  Victory’?” 
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“The  what,  sir?” 

“The  ‘Winged  Victory.’  The  little  statue  thing  that  stood  on 
the  chest  over  there.” 

“I  put  it  away,  Mr.  Furlong — 1  put  it  away  in  the  cupboard.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,  ’aven’t  you  got  somebody  cornin’  to  see  you?” 

“Yes;  what’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Well,  I  thought  you  wouldn’t  care  for  ’em  to  see  a  silly  old 
broken  thin’  like  that.  Somebody’s  smashed  the  ’ead  off  of  it. 
I’m  sure  I  didn’t,  Mr.  Furlong.” 

“No,”  said  Dicky,  “that  was  done  before  you  came.” 

To  Fanny’s  disgust  the  “Winged  Victory  ”  was  brought  out  of  her 
hiding  place  and  set  up  again  in  state;  with  one  thing  and  another 
the  studio  was  made  to  look  as  it  had  never  looked  before. 

“Flowers  do  make  a  difference  to  a  place,  don’t  they,  Mr.  Fur¬ 
long?”  said  Fanny;  and  at  last  her  curiosity  was  gratified  when  he 
told  her  that  Lady  Diana  Charteris  was  coming  to  have  her  portrait 
painted.  Hearing  this,  a  solemnity  settled  in  her  face  and  she 
became  very  silent,  feeling  that  anything  suggested  by  her  on  such 
an  occasion  would  be  out  of  place.  Nevertheless,  she  stayed  on  an 
hour  longer  than  her  scheduled  time,  cleaning  paint  work,  she  said, 
but  in  reality  playing  her  cards  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Lady  Diana. 

At  two  o’clock  hunger  defeated  her.  She  slipped  on  her  cloak  and 
disappeared  disconsolate!}'  down  the  stairs,  leaving  Dicky  at  the 
arrangement  of  his  background.  All  that  morning  he  had  scoured 
London  for  a  black  lacquer  screen,  and  for  some  material  the  dull 
tone  of  gold  that  he  had  needed.  A  brocade  had  been  found  at 
last;  the  dim  pattern  of  it  he  has  just  indicated  in  the  portrait. 
With  all  these  preparations  made  he  walked  up  and  down  the  studio, 
listening  at  every  turn  for  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  on  the  stairs 
when,  hearing  them  at  last,  he  found  a  consciousness  of  the  quicken¬ 
ing  of  his  pulse,  hurried  to  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  little  flight  of 
stairs,  and  stood  there  waiting  for  her. 

“Now  for  the  great  picture,”  said  she,  smiling,  thrilling  the 
energy  in  him  to  begin.  The  joy  of  having  her  there  and  alone,  of 
working  and  in  her  company;  but,  most  of  all,  of  having  for  his 
subject  a  woman  as  beautiful  as  he  found  her  to  be,  had  brought 
him  into  a  fine  quality  of  excitement.  He  imbued  her  with  the 
electrical  nature  of  his  enthusiasm. 

When  she  had  taken  off  her  hat — a  moment  which,  however  brief, 
impressed  him  deeply  because  it  made  him  feel  as  if  she  belonged 
the  more  to  that  room  in  w'hich  he  lived — when  she  stood  beside 
the  black  lacquer  screen  and  in  that  dress  with  the  purple  rose  at 
her  waist;  above  all,  against  that  background  of  gold,  he  let  go  all 
rein  upon  the  expressions  of  his  delight. 

“I  shall  never  have  a  chance  like  this  again  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “It 
makes  the  most  wonderful  subject  I’ve  ever  seen.  Nothing  that  I 
can  do  will  ever  reach  the  beauty  of  it.  Just  those  three  colours, 
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the  gold  and  the  lacquer  and  the  dress,  and  then  that  blot  of  purple 
and  red.  Lord!  How  ripping  it'll  be  to  do!” 

“You  don’t  say  anything  about  the  portrait  or  the  poor  sitter” 
she  said  with  a  laugh. 

“It’s  a  difficult  thing,”  he  confessed,  “to  tell  a  woman  in  cold 
blood  that  she’s  beautiful  without  seeming  either  a  fool  or  a 
flatterer,” 

“That  difficulty  won’t  worry  the  woman,”  said  she;  “besides,  is 
it  cold  blood?  I’ve  never  seen  anyone  so  excited  in  my  life.  It’s 
absolutely  refreshing  to  find  as  much  energy  as  yours.” 

“You  don’t  understand  my  expression — cold  blood,”  he  explained. 
“He  must  be  in  love  with  her;  not  just  the  heat  of  mere  excite¬ 
ment.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  said  she,  and  wondered  what  quality  it  was  in  him 
which  made  her  feel  so  close  to  all  the  emotional  in  life.  Indeed, 
this  it  was,  as  well  as  the  brilliance  of  his  mind  that  made  the 
attraction  of  him  to  her.  In  all  her  dealings  with  him,  few  though 
they  had  been  up  till  then,  Dicky  had  had  this  effect  upon  her.  So 
much  more  than  any  of  the  men  whom  she  knew,  he  made  her 
conscious  of  her  youth,  her  relation  to  life,  and  those  energies  of 
mind  and  body  which  are  inseparable  from  youth. 

It  was  no  less  the  same  with  him,  but  whereas  he  controlled  the 
direction  of  his  energies,  pressing  them  into  the  service  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  work,  she  had  no  such  escape.  Certainly,  she  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  he  did;  but  deeper  than  that  interest  was 
the  increasing  knowledge  that  he  had  more  pow'er  than  anyone  to 
bring  her  the  full  meaning  of  life. 

In  half  an  hour  from  the  moment  she  arrived,  Dicky  had  arranged 
the  scheme  of  the  portrait.  He  sketched  it  roughly  on  paper,  filling 
in  with  water-colours  the  vague  impression  of  what  the  ultimate 
result  would  be.  They  sat  over  tea  and  discussed  it. 

From  that  rough  sketch  alone,  she  could  see  what  his  genius  was 
going  to  make  of  the  finished  thing.  Admiration — that  fatal  admira¬ 
tion  which  a  woman  can  have  for  the  masterful  qualities  of  a  man’s 
mind — was  growing  fast  upon  her.  She  knew  his  future  better  than 
he  knew  it  himself,  and  when  she  told  him  that  that  studio  in 
Ridinghouse  Street  was  not  good  enough  for  him,  she  was  thinking 
and  speaking  for  him  more  than  for  herself.  Yet  for  her  own  sake 
there  was  no  little  consideration.  She  found  no  pleasure  in  thinking 
of  him  there,  alone,  in  the  slums  of  Great  Titchfield  Street.  There 
was  a  greatness  in  him  in  which,  even  then,  she  took  a  personal 
pride.  That  studio  was  no  fit  or  proper  place  for  it. 

“Surely  you  don’t  want  me  to  have  the  drawing-room  in  St. 
John’s  Wood,”  he  complained.  “I’m  no  good  at  the  tea-cup 
business.  I  want  a  studio  to  work  in,  not  to  entertain.” 

“But  the  portraits — how  about  the  portraits  you’re  going  to  do 
when  this  one  makes  the  whole  of  London  talk,  and  every  woman 
is  clamouring  to  sit  for  you.” 

He  laughed  at  the  picture  it  pleased  her  to  draw'. 
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How  did  she  know’  all  London  w’as  going  to  talk  about  her  picture  ? 
Because  it  was  hers  perhaps ;  but  she  was  allowing  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  him  to  set  their  tongues  in  motion.  He  felt  in 
himself  that  that  ability  was  there ;  but  how  was  she  to  know  from 
that  rough  sketch  what  the  finished  picture  was  going  to  be? 

“Besides,”  said  he,  “I’m  not  going  to  be  a  portrait  painter.  The 
man  who  does  that  flings  himself  body  and  soul  Into  a  groove. 
There’s  no  getting  him  out  of  it.  He’s  done  for,  so  far  as  the  making 
of  pictures  is  concerned.  He  may  have  the  most  determined  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  world,  but  pride  won’t  let  him  lose  his  prices.  It 
comes  to  doing  what  someone  else  w’ants  you  to.  There’s  no  chance 
for  art  in  that.” 

A  faint  shadow  of  disappointment  seemed  to  fall  across  her  eyes, 
making  them  a  deeper  grey. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  then?”  she  asked. 

“Keep  myself  a  free  man,”  said  he.  “Have  a  conscience  un¬ 
fettered  to  do  the  things  I  want  to  do.  Painting  portraits  is  a  death¬ 
trap  for  men  at  my  job.” 

“You  can  be  a  great  portrait  painter.” 

“For  a  few  years,  yes;  and  a  great  artist  for  a  couple  of  portraits — 
all  the  rest  of  them  are  out  of  the  groove  you’re  lying  in.  Catching 
a  likeness  isn’t  art.  It’s  photography.  And  that’s  all  that’s  left 
to  the  portrait  painter  after  a  year  or  two’s  work.  He  makes  money 
— that’s  the  curse  of  the  thing.  Didn’t  you  say  so  yourself?  ” 

“Would  you  take  another  studio  if  I  asked  you  to?  If  I  knew 
of  one  and  could  get  it  for  you?  One  of  the  old  houses  in  Chelsea. 
Nothing  of  the  drawing-room  about  it,  but  the  kind  of  surroundings 
you  ought  to  be  in.” 

“I  couldn’t  afford  a  studio  in  Chelsea,”  said  he,  laughing. 
“What’s  the  rent  of  it?” 

“Only  a  hundred  and  forty  a  year.  It  belongs  to  Masterman — 
the  sculptor.  He’s  a  great  friend  of  mine.  He’s  giving  it  up.  A 
hundred  and  forty  a  year,  that’s  all.  You’ll  make  five  hundred  out 
of  this  portrait  alone.” 

“Who  said  so?” 

“I  say  so — that’s  what  I’m  going  to  pay  for  it.” 

“You’re  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

She  smiled. 

“There  won’t  be  any  picture  then  if  I  don’t,”  said  she.  “I  paid 
six  hundred  to  Barnett  for  his  portrait  of  me.  Not  as  large  as  this. 
Well,  compare  yourself  with  Barnett.  He  can  get  those  prices.  If 
,  you  don’t  ask  for  them,  you’ll  have  to  be  given  them — that’s  all. 
Now  I  can  give  you  another  hour  if  you  want  to  put  the  figure  in 
on  the  canvas.  I  must  go  at  half-past  five.  And  to-morrow  morning, 
you  come  and  see  that  studio  in  Chelsea  with  me.” 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  portrait  was  finished  at  the  Ridinghouse  Street  studio;  but 
before  the  last  sittings  had  been  given,  the  lease  of  the  Chelsea 
studio  had  been  signed.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  downfall 
which  Lady  Diana  had  declared  was  the  fate  of  all  men  of  intellect 
in  Society — the  beginning  of  that  downfall  which  she,  herself,  was 
the  very  person  to  bring  about. 

The  cost  at  which  it  was  averted,  achieving  those  last  two  years 
of  labour  in  which  the  highest  quality  of  all  his  work  was  done,  that 
is  the  tragedy  which  will  make  the  name  of  Richard  Furlong  stand 
out  strangest  and  alone  in  all  the  history  of  art. 

His  show  at  the  Rheinhardt  galleries  that  autumn  brought  his 
name  prominently  enough  before  the  London  public.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  “Jade”  had  been  seen  by  the  great  majority.  “A 
triumph  of  simplicity,”  one  paper  said,  while  to  another  was  left 
the  opportunity  of  finding  that  Dicky  knew  the  value  of  colour  more 
than  any  living  artist.  “The  green  of  the  jade,”  it  said,  “surpasses 
the  genius  of  Montichelli.”  By  permission  of  Monsieur  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  it  was  reproduced  in  many  of  the  illustrated  papers,  and  a 
magazine  devoted  to  artists  and  their  work  came  out  with  a  long 
and  flattering  appreciation  of  his  career.  Mrs.  Flint  read  it  eagerly 
at  home  in  the  Mill. 

But  in  the  following  year,  when  the  portrait  of  Lady  Diana 
Charteris  was  hung  prominently  on  the  Academy  walls,  then,  as 
she  had  said,  the  whole  of  London  was  talking  about  him.  It  was, 
however,  at  Hans  Crescent  and  down  at  Bembridge — Lord  Freddy’s 
country  seat — that  he  was  only  to  be  met.  Still  contemptuous  of 
social  advantages,  knowing  their  fatal  influence  upon  his  work,  he 
refused  all  invitations  but  hers.  For  by  now,  admitting  to  himself 
the  hopeless  folly  of  it,  he  was  in  love ;  carried  away  on  the  flood  of 
an  emotion  which,  however  disturbing  and  painful  it  may  have  been, 
at  least  made  him  feel  that  life  was  to  be  lived — ^that  he,  indeed, 
was  living  it. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  it  offered  no  hindrance  to  his  work — and 
in  those  days,  pursued  with  countless  commissions,  he  had  no  time 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  idleness — he  allowed  himself  the  bitter 
pleasure  of  her  companionship. 

To  one  pei’son  only  did  he  make  confession  of  this  hopeless  attach¬ 
ment.  This  was  Mrs.  Flint.  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  his  enormous 
success  in  the  Academy — the  papers  in  Gloucestershire  were  full  of 
it,  boasting  of  their  man — she  scraped  together  what  little  money 
could  be  spared  her  and  came  up  to  London. 

As  soon  as  he  knew  of  her  arrival,  Dicky  refused  to  hear  of  the 
project  of  a  cheap  bedroom  in  Bayswater. 

“You  come  and  stay  w’ith  me,”  said  he,  “and  for  a  week  at  least. 
Down  at  Eckington  they  talk  of  the  wonders  of  London  town — well, 
you  shall  see  ’em.” 

The  very  first  day,  knowing  nothing  of  that  endeavour  of  hers  to 
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effect  his  meeting  with  Lady  Diana,  he  took  her  to  the  Academy. 
The  dense  crowd  of  women  in  their  season’s  frocks;  of  men,  too, 
with  the  most  polite  of  expressions  on  their  faces,  impolitely  pushing 
each  other  aside  to  see  the  famous  portrait,  brought,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Flint  the  knowledge  of  the  name 
he  had  made  for  himself.  And  while  it  flattered  Dicky,  he  was 
irritated  to  think  he  could  not  show  it  her  in  peace.  Their  chatter, 
too,  the  foolish  criticisms  that  fell  on  his  ears,  made  him  turn  away 
in  disgust.  It  was  the  picture,  not  the  crowds,  he  had  brought 
her  to  see. 

“Let’s  come  back  again,”  said  he;  and  later  on,  when  it  chanced 
that  the  room  was  almost  empty,  they  returned. 

The  moment  she  had  seen  it,  the  words  rushed  to  her  lips,  “The 
woman  at  Woolas  Hall.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you’ve  recognised  it  from  that  one  time 
you  saw  her?” 

“I  saw  her  tw^o  or  three  times,”  she  replied,  and  then  was  silent, 
gazing  at  the  portrait,  incapable  of  appreciating  its  beauty  in  her 
instinctive  knowdedge  of  all  that  had  taken  place  since  he  w'as  last 
at  Bredon. 

“She  sat  for  you,  of  course,”  she  said  presently. 

“Yes;  in  the  old  studio  in  Ridinghouse  Street.” 

“What’s  she  like?” 

“  Like  ?  ”  The  colour  flushed  hot  across  his  cheeks  as  it  paled  in 
hers.  “Oh,  she’s  delightful.  A  clever  woman,  too.  She’s  really 
been  a  good  friend  to  me.” 

“  And  her  husband  ?  ” 

Not  even  an  outsider,  far  less  Mrs.  Flint,  could  have  failed  to 
observe  the  light  that  burnt  on  the  instant  in  Dicky’s  eyes.  Indeed, 
he  had  never  been  one  to  hide  the  expression  of  his  emotions  in 
his  face. 

“I  don’t  care  so  much  for  him,”  he  replied,  but  those  were  nob 
the  words  of  fit  accompaniment  for  that  one  look  in  his  eyes.  She 
knew  it  then,  if  truly  she  had  not  knowm  it  on  the  first  moment  she 
had  seen  the  portrait,  and  that  evening,  as  they  sat  alone  in  the 
studio,  looking  over  his  numberless  sketches,  in  many  of  w'hich  she 
recognised  the  face  of  Lady  Diana  again,  she  put  the  question 
straightly  for  his  answering. 

“Dicky,”  said  she,  “aren’t  you  in  love?” 

He  had  supposed  it  hidden,  even  from  her  and  looked  amazed 
that  she  had  guessed  it.  But  there  it  was;  it  was  true  enough,  and 
a  comfort,  as  he  found  it,  to  tell  it  her. 

“She  knows  nothing,”  said  he.  “I’m  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
speak  about  it.  So  long  as  I  can  see  her  as  often  as  I  do,  I  suppose 
I  must  find  gratitude  somewhere  for  that.  I’m  not  going  to  put  an 
end  to  it  by  being  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  her.” 

“Doesn’t  she  guess?”  asked  Mrs.  Flint,  who  knew  well  what  she 
would  learn  from  Dicky’s  face  in  such  an  issue. 
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“Guess?  No;  I  don’t  think  so — why  should  she?  I’ve  never 
suggested  it  by  a  word.” 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  and  took  hold  of  his. 

“Poor  old  Dicky,”  she  whispered — the  last  moments  of  any  hope 
she  might  have  clung  to  for  herself  having  gone  in  that  instant  of 
pity. 

Lady  Diana  was  out  of  town,  wherefore  Dicky  gave  all  his  time 
to  Mrs.  Flint.  One  night  at  supper,  at  her  request,  he  brought  Mr. 
Nibbs  and  Emily ;  Mr.  Nibbs  with  hat  in  hand,  which  Dicky  snatched 
from  his  fingers  and  thrust  back  to  front  upon  his  head. 

“None  of  that  bunkum  here  in  my  studio,”  said  he.  Later,  Mr. 
Nibbs  sat  down  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Flint,  telling  her  of  the  early 
beginnings  of  the  Richard  Furlong  he  had  discovered  those  many 
years  before  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Road. 

For  ten  days  Mrs.  Flint  stayed  in  London  at  the  house  in  Chelsea, 
then  returned,  full  of  the  news  of  Dicky’s  success,  to  the  klill. 
For  those  ten  days,  in  a  simple  pride  at  showing  her  the  world  in 
which  he  lived,  Dicky  had  given  up  all  his  work  to  her  entertainment. 
As  soon  as  she  had  gone  he  returned  to  it  again,  having  some  one 
sitter  or  another  every  morning,  and  working  late  into  the  afternoon. 

The  expenses  of  his  living  at  that  time  were  such  that  he  needed 
all  he  could  make.  He  had  no  money  saved  and  there  was  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  the  Mill  to  be  looked  to.  Never  having  leamt 
the  value  of  money,  he  spent  it  recklessly.  The  house  in  Chelsea 
contained  the  indulgence  of  all  those  tastes  which  this  new  aspect 
of  life  had  brought  him.  He  paid  large  sums  for  old  furniture, 
pleased  beyond  measure  when  one  day  Lady  Diana  said  she  would 
sooner  live  in  his  studio  in  Chelsea  than  in  all  the  rooms  in  Hans 
Crescent  or  Bem’oridge  put  together. 

One  day  in  the  late  autumn  of  that  year,  he  received  urgent  word 
from  Mrs.  Flint  that  his  father  was  ill,  that  he  must  come 
down  to  Bredon  at  once.  He  went  down  to  the  Mill  without  delay. 
Harry  and  Mrs.  Flint  met  him  at  the  station,  the  boy  radiant  at 
seeing  that  man — his  father — who  had  told  him  all  the  country 
stories  he  still  repeated  to  himself. 

“Is  he  very  bad?”  Dicky  asked  her  as  they  drove  back  together, 
young  Harry  perched  behind  them  with  his  bare  legs  dangling  to 
the  footboard. 

She  looked  up  into  Dicky’s  face.  That  w^as  all  the  answer  that  he 
needed.  A  bad  cold  the  previous  winter,  which  had  never  com¬ 
pletely  left  him,  had  been  the  beginning  of  the  long-drawn-out  end. 
But  the  knowledge  that  his  work  was  done,  that  he  had  failed  in 
life  and  was  no  longer  the  man  of  energy  he  had  been,  these  were 
like  a  canker  at  the  root  of  all  his  ailing. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  his  father,  without  confirmation  of  the  doctor’s 
opinion  which  he  heard  the  next  day,  Dicky  knew  that  the  numbering 
of  his  days  had  gone  upon  the  record.  It  was  with  an  effort  he 
brought  himself  to  ask  the  poor  man  how  he  felt,  and  Mr.  Furlong’s 
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answer— “I’m  waiting,  Dicky” — released  him  of  all  that  painful 
necessity  of  hiding  the  truth. 

For  three  days — and  long  and  weary  days — he  sat  at  his  father’s 
bedside,  telling  him  of  his  work,  making  Mr.  Furlong’s  eyes  light  up 
sometimes  in  pride  at  the  realisation  of  his  son’s  achievement. 

Then,  on  the  third  day,  as  he  sat  by  the  sick  man’s  bed  in  the 
evening  just  before  he  retired  himself,  the  miller  leant  forward,  with 
difficulty  touching  his  hand. 

“Dicky,”  said  he,  “beware  of  success  like  yours.”  It  was  as 
though  it  were  the  last  clearing  of  his  brain,  like  the  last  flaming 
of  the  candle  that  is  almost  burnt.  “I  don’t  know  anything  about 
such  success  in  life.  I’ve  not  been  so  successful  myself.  But  the 
Lord  loveth  whom  He  chasteneth — not  that  I  would  say  from  that 
that  He  doesn’t  love  you,  my  boy.  But  beware  of  a  success  like 
yours.  I  used  to  think  there  wasn’t  so  much  in  painting  pictures. 
To  begin  with,  I  never  knew  artists  got  the  prices  that  they  do.  But 
I  see  you’re  in  Who's  Who  now,  and  if  you  can  get  seven  hundred 
pounds  for  one  picture,  there  must  be  something  in  it.  Therefore 
it  must  be  something  worth  having.  So  don’t  let  your  success  take 
it  away.” 

He  lay  back  again  on  the  pillows,  still  holding  Dicky’s  hand; 
then  slowly  the  fingers  loosened  and  Dicky  silently  left  the  room. 

“He’s  asleep,”  he  said  to  Mrs.  Flint,  and  went  out  alone,  walking 
till  late  that  night  to  the  spot  on  Bredon  Hill  where  first  he  had 
sat  and  talked  to  Lady  Diana. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Furlong  was  still  asleep.  The  new  day 
had  brought  him  no  awakening. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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